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There’s more Chicle in it 
thats what makes it better 


It’s the amounc and quality of chicle used that makes 
such a big difference in chewing gum—Beech-Nut Gum 
contains a larger proportion of the world’s finest chicle 
than any other gum on the market. This EXTRA 


Bee 


CHICLE gives Beech-Nut its long-lasting smoothness— 
makes it casier, less tiring to chew—keeps it fresh and 
smooth-flavored much longer. It’s this EXTRA CHICLE 
that makes Beech-Nut so truly refreshing and enjoyable. 


-Nut GUM 


“Double” and “*Redouble” 
the pleasure of every smoke 


1 are smoking steadil\ . 
y a stick of Beech-Nut 


ween smokes. It makes 


smoke taste better! 


and “‘redoubles 


The tart natural sweetness of 
ORANGE, LEMON and LIME 
... the crisp tingling freshness 
of PEPPERMINT, WINTER- 
GREEN and SPEARMINT ... 
BUTTERSCOTCH with a real 
home-made buttery taste... 
and the new CHOCOLATE 


Drops. a crunchy delicious candy 


Beech-Nut 


FRUIT DROPS - MINTS 


CHOCOLATE 


The new Chocolate Drops are protected by the Double Wax Wrap that pre- 
serves the freshness of all Beech-Nut Candy Drops under every weather condition. 


A complete selection 
to satisfy every taste 


MAKES THE NEXT SMOKE 
TASTE BETTER 


a a 
\ 


ear 


in the world’s most popular 
flavor. The convenient 5¢ pack- 
age gives you plenty of candy 
to satisfy your natural craving 
for sweets. There is no greater 
candy enjoyment—and remem- 
ber BEECH-NUT ts ALL candy. 
Ask for your favorite flavor— 
Beech-Nut is sold everywhere. 
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WHAT A FOOL SHE IS! 


en probably like that, too! 
Just have to have good-looking 


, lingerie. 


But the next time you don it—and 


cast a proud glance into the mirror— 


give your smile, your gums, your 


_ teeth—the once-over! 


iw? 


Ni you. 


> 


ed 


——= 


Is anybody ever going to say about 
“H’m. Pretty girl. When she 


keeps her mouth shut.”’ 

It’s like this: you aren’t attractive 
unless your teeth are brilliant and 
white. And good-looking teeth are 
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absolutely dependent on the health 
and firmness of your gums. 

Your gums aren't firm and healthy. 

The soft foods of the present day 
and age don’t stimulate your gums— 
give them enough work to do. And 
instead of staying firm and healthy, 
your gums gradually become flabby 
and weak-walled. They tend to bleed. 
You have “‘pink tooth brush’’. 

And “‘pink tooth brush’’ is more 
serious than it sounds. It can dull the 
teeth—make them look ‘‘foggy.’’ 
And it often leads to gum troubles as 


serious as gingivitis and Vincent's 
disease and even the dread but far 
rarer pyorrhea. It may even endanger 
the soundness of your teeth. 

Clean your teeth with Ipana Tooth 
Paste. It keeps them brilliantly white 
and thoroughly clean. Then—each 
time—rub a little extra Ipana right 
into those weak, tender gums of yours. 
The ziratol in Ipana, with the mas- 
sage, firms the gums, and keeps them 
firm. ‘Pink tooth brush’’ disappears 
—and you need never be afraid to 
smile! 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Y-72 
73 West Street, New York, INSYA 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


COPR. 1932, BRISTOL-MYERS CoO, 


A Good Tooth Paste, Like a Good Dentist, Is Never a Luxury 
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—_— S WELL, WELL, BLOWING IN 
( @ Fi ALL YOUR SALARY 
: & va ON A NEW SUIT 

y 


| THINK | KNOW 
THE REASON-AND 
HER NAMES HELEN 


A FRIENDLY TIP 


ME—'B.O.’? 


ITHINK I HY HELEN 7 
OW YOURE KIDDING 


1S SO COOLTO YOU. BUT ITS 
RATHER A DELICATE SUBJECT 
BO. 


OFF FOR THE HONEYMOON 


WELL, HE AND HELEN HAVE GONE AND 

DONE IT! GUESS | HELPED THAT MATCH 

ALONG ALL RIGHT WHEN I GAVE HIM THAT 
LITTLE WARNING 
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ONE WEEK LATER 


HELEN, WONT YOU GO 
WITH ME TO THE DANCE 


NEXT WEEK ? . 
OH, 1M SORRY, BUT 


LHAVE ANOTHER 


FROM NOW ON 
LIFEBUOY IS 47Y SOAP! 
NEVER SAW SUCH LATHER 

OR FELT SO CLEAN 


“B. O.” means UNPOPULARITY 


(body odor) 


EOPLE won’t excuse “B.O.” (body odor). And why should 
pe Even on the hottest, sultriest day when the least exer- 
tion makes us perspire freely — it’s so easy to check “B.O.” 
Take this simple precaution. Take it even though youthink you 
don’t need to—just to besafe/ Bathe regularly with Lifebuoy. 
Its creamy, penetrating lather purifies and deodorizes pores— 
stops “B. O.” Helps protect health by removing germs from 
hands. Its pleasant, extra-clean scent vanishes as you riase. 


Watch your skin improve 
Millions know it—Lifebuoy for lovely 
complexions! Its pure, bland lather— 
so gentle, yet so cleansing — makes 
dull skins bloom with healthy radi- 
ance. Adopt Lifebuoy today. 


A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS CO. 


“| was never so EMBARRASSED 


In 
ALL My Life!” 


For even the movie stars’ 
faces get red—according to 
DICK MOOK and JACK JAMISON 


ID you ever go to a party? And 
happen to say, “Who is that funny- 
looking woman over there?” And 


have the gentleman to whom you 
addressed the remark reply, “Oh, that’s my 
wife?” 

Did you ever put on your best clothes, go downtown 
and then, when you arrived there, suddenly discover 
that one of your socks was brown and the other black? 

Well, a lot of these embarrassing moments happen 
in Hollywood, too! So, cheer up. We of the multitude 
are not the only ones that make bad breaks. For the 
movie stars, with all their savoir faire, make them 
too! And how! 

Some of the stories of the stars’ social blunders have 
become classics in Hollywood. For example, the first 


"| nearly died,” says 


Mary Brian (above), 
“but | think Buddy 


died several times.” 


And can you imagine 
Neil 
barrassment whenGrace 


Hamilton's em- 


George slapped him— 
on the stage! 


Photo by Hurrell 


Did Joan Blondell blush 
when she hugged that 
stranger? Well, did she! 


time Monte Blue went to 
New York and was in- 
vited to tea by a famous 
newspaper woman who 
wanted to interview 
him. Monte has hands 
the size of hams, and at 
the table he got his 
finger stuck in the han- 
dle of his teacup. Sweat- 
ing and inwardly curs- 
ing, he tried to work 
the darned thing loose, 
meanwhile keeping up a chatty, gay conversation. At 
length, all the tea was gone, and he could no longer fake 
lifting the cup to his mouth. He had to slide the thing 
down under the table, and break the handle off! And 
then, looking around the room innocently, ask, “My, 
my, my! Where on earth did my cup get to?” 


Photo by Elmer Fryer 


Nee that you have to go that far back to get some 

tales. Take Neil Hamilton’s first appearance on the 

stage, before he was in pictures. He was playing with 
Grace George in an opus called “The Ruined 
Lady.” At the end of the first act, he was sup- 
posed to offer Miss George his manly arm and 
ask, “May I take you in to dinner?” Simple? 
Sure! But so was Neil! He had heard, you see, 
of the fun actors have ad-libbing on the stage. 
Unfortunately for him, he had not heard of Miss 
George’s temper. So one night, when the mo- 
ment came for him to speak the fateful words, 
he inquired, in the most casual tone imaginable 
—‘“‘May I show you the goldfish?” 

Wham! 

That slap Neil got on the cheek echoed through 
the house and made people outside in the street 
think that someone had dropped a piano. In- 
stead of the curtain falling upon the pair 
marching sedately in to dinner, it fell on an as- 
tonished Neil rubbing his jaw. 


R take the evening Clark Gable had 
his first date with his best girl of 
the moment. It was some years ago, be- 
fore he was married, so there’s no sense 
in telling who she was. But Clark was 
nerts, goofy, ga-ga, that-way and hay- 
wire about her. He had been trying to 
meet her for a long time, and finally he 
had been introduced, had asked her for 
a date, and she had told him to come out 
and spend an evening at her apartment. 
Clark devoted two hours 
to brushing his hair and 
getting his black tie to 
set just right, and 
showed up promptly on 
the tick of eight. The 
evening went off in per- 
fect style. It was all he 
could have dreamed, in 
the way of perfection, 

and more. 
(Please turn to page 104) 
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THE WASHDAY EXPERIENCE OF MRS. MARGARET FAIR 


HELLO, DEAR. MY NEW LAUNDRY 
WHAT ARE YOU SOAP. IT JUST GAVE ME 
SO PLEASED THE SNOWIEST WASH 
ABOUT ? WITHOUT SCRUBBING 

OR BOILING 
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BY ACTUAL COUNT, IT SOAKED 
14 PILLOW CASES AND 22 


—ALTOGETHER | WASHED 
323 PIECES SWEET AND 
CLEAN —DID THE DISHES 
27 TIMES AND STILL HAVE 

ENOUGH RINSO LEFT 
FOR OTHER CLEANING 


RIN PANS 


CEP 
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—SO DOES MINE. RIGHT! YOU SHOULD 
AND IT KEEPS THE SEE HOW MUCH 
COLORED THINGS SO WORK JUST ONE | 

BRIGHT. !'LL BET BIG BOX OF 
WE USE THE SAME RINSO DID! 

SOAP—RINSO 


—\GOT THESE 10 TOWELS 
AND 26 HANDKERCHIEFS 
SPOTLESS WITHOUT 
SCRUBBING OR BOILING— 

WASHED 18 SHIRTS 
AND 20 DRESSES 
BRIGHT AS NEW — 


See how these lively suds 
save work for YOU! 


RS. FAIR’S experience pictured above is by no means 
| V | unusual. Thousands of women write to tell us how 
much work a big box of Rinso does— not only on washday 
but every day, all through the house. 

Try Rinso fora week and see for yourself. You'll be amazed 
to find how dirt soaks out in Rinso’s thick, soapy suds—how 
clothes soak white as snow. You'll say goodbye forever to 
back-breaking work over washboard and boiler. 

Rinso is the only soap you need, even in hardest water. Cup 
for cup, it gives twice as much suds as 
lightweight, puffed-up soaps. Recom- 


mended by the makers of 40 famous 0 a 
washers. Wonderful for dishes, a | f 


Get the BIG package of Rinso. See /} 
how much work it will do for yoz. | 
A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS CO. iB 


At last the be- 
loved clown fells 


of his first love 


The GIRL | WANTED 


As told to Rada Bercovici by CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


“Don’t ever miss out on anything when you are 
young,” Charlie Chaplin said to me. “Take it when wt 
ig ready for you, no matter what people tell you. Don't 
wait till you are older. I want to tell you about the 
things I wanted, and about my first hundred dollars 
that I might have used to buy them.” 


ECAUSE I waited too long for many things in 
life | am a failure. Not as an actor. I am a good 
actor. But there are many things I have missed. 
Things I wanted and could have had—a screen, a 

rug and a chair, and a girl to sit in the chair! 

Now that I can have them—so many of these things 
I wanted—lI don’t enjoy them. The happiness they once 
could have given me is lost. 

I remember when my brother Syd and I lived in 
Paris when we both were young. We lived in a bare 
room over a store. I trudged home every night over a 
long distance, tired and lonely. Syd would never let me 


8 


spend a few of my sous for a luxury such as carfare. 


“You would be wasteful,” Syd would say. “You must 
learn to save for a rainy day.” 
Syd was the practical one. I adored him. I thought 


him wonderful. But, much as I loved him, there were 
times when I was resentful that I could not spend a few 
sous for fare on the creaking boards of the quaint 
wooden car that would have taken me home, across 
Paris, from my hard day at clowning. Often I dreamed 
of the time to come when I had saved enough to justify 
me in the wild extravagance of a ride home. 

But months went by. Sou by sou, franc by franc, I 
saved until my coins began to clink merrily. And now 
I began to have other ambitions. I did not only want 
to ride home, but I dared to linger before the working- 
men’s wine houses and listen to the talk and laughter 
inside and think of the time soon to come when I would 
have enough to go inside and buy a glass of wine for 
myself and join in the talk. (Please turn to page 106) 
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TOGETHER AGAIN 
in another M-G-M hit! 


Ever since beautiful Joan 
Crawford and Bob Mont- 
gomery appeared to- 


gether in “Our Blushing 
Brides” and ‘‘Untamed” 
we’ve been swamped 
awith requests to. co-star 
them again. You’ll be 
delighted with the result. 3 
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Nils Asther’s re- 
turn to the screen 
is something to 
cheer. He’s great 
in this romantig 
drama! 


in CLARENCE BROWN’S 
production 


Beautiful Joan Crawford gives what many 
critics believe to be the most impressive per- 


NOVEMBER 


formance of her career. Faced by her former 

lover and her husband-to-be she takes a course g 
with 

which leads to the very brink of tragedy. 

Once again Joan Crawford mingles tears and NILS ASTHER 

laughter, heart-throbs and shrlls ese she MAY ROBSON 

captures the hearts of millions of her screen 

admirers! You’ll compare it with the most LEWIS STONE 

thrilling picture you’ve ever seen! From the novel by Marie Belloc Lowndes 


DECEMBER 
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Lucky at Life— 


UNLUCKY at LOVE — 


By VIRGINIA MAXWELL 


Irving Chidnofl 


Reflections on Lupe, the girl 


UPPOSE Aladdin were 
to appear to you sud- 
denly and tell you to 


make a wish—just one 
and you could have it. 


wish 

Would you wish for 
beauty, wealth, fame? Or 
would you be willing to relinquish all these things for 
just one hour of love—real, honest-to-goodness love 
as all the sincerity and devotion the magic gift 
1OldasS ! 

We were chatting about these things one evening, a 
group of over-the-er-r-cocktail friends, when Lupe 
Velez breezed into the party, fresh from a triumphant 
conquest of Broadway in her Ziegfeld stardom. 

“Ha, ha, ha—eet ees to laugh when you talk so,” 
Lupe jeered. “There ees no girl living who would not 
give up everything for love. It is grand, magnificent! 
—but where can you find it?” ee 

“Lucky at life, unlucky at love,’ someone reminded 
her. This consolation didn’t satisfy the glamorous 
and seductive little Mexican firefly. Lupe wants life, 
luck and love, and makes no bones about telling the 


10 


who would give 


she has for Love 


world she expects to get it 
even after the disappoint- 
ments in love Lupe has suf- 
fered. 


Oe aL Lupe has been 
terribly lucky at life. In 
love she has had more miserable hours of silent suffer- 
ing than most people know about. Lupe used to sit home 
and cry over a man, not so long ago—but she doesn’t 
cry now. She says in her own piquant way: 

“T will not cry more for any man. I am out to have 
one grand good time, to enjoy life, to enjoy the success 
which life has given me, and to forget all the bad things 
which have happen to Lupe.” 

While she was saying this, John Gilbert was in his 
New York hotel but a few steps away. Suddenly she 
recalled something important, and she dashed toward a 
secluded telephone to get a number. 

Lupe didn’t say whom she was going to call. From 
current rumors around Broadway, however, it was more 
than likely she did not call John Gilbert. For the wise 
boys around town have been (Please turn to page 77) 


up everything 
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_ Homeless and an orphan—facin 
life without promise—picked up by 
kind-hearted men and sent to Cuiver 
_to make a man of him. He rebels—_ 
fights—loses—WINS. What a lesson 
in patriotism—what a thrilling climax 
for the street gamin who became 
TOM BROWN OF CULVER. 
_ Cast: TOM BROWN, H. 8. WARNER 
SLIM SUMMERVILLE, RICHARD 
AWELL and others. 
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Two Cats of Hollywood 


Not rival film beauties but two 


regular felines who found fame 


and fortunes in Hollywood and 


brought stardom by proxy to 


their mistress. 


By JOAN TRACY 


HIS is the story of the two most famous 
cats in Hollywood—and of their mis- 
tress, to whom they brought stardom by 
OIOKV..< « 

When Nadine Dennis was a little girl, she 
dreamed of the day when she would go to 
Hollywood and become a motion picture ac- 
tress. A leading lady—and even, perhaps, a 
star! 

It was not new, the dream. All over the 
world, in cities, in the country, in towns both 
large and small, other girls were living and 
dreaming the same sort of youthful, school- 
girl dreams. ... 

Hollywood was not big enough for all of 
them. Its starry firmament could not hold so 
many luminaries. Nadine Dennis be- 
came just another one of the eager, striving 
girls who were pitting their youth and their 
glorious fresh beauty against the cold cruelty 
of the cameras—pitting their all and losing. 

And Nadine Dennis might have been just 
like most of those others—lost and forgotten 
in the struggle. But because of a gentle, kindly deed, 
performed several years ago, she remains in Hollywood 
today, comfortably, happily, and with an income that 
is far from negligible. ... 

In 1926, during the cold grey hours of an October 
dawn, Nadine Dennis was awakened by wails and 
moans that came from somewhere in the fields near 
her window. At first she thought it was a trapped 
rat, but when she investigated she found a newly born 
kitten, half frozen from the cold, almost dead from 
starvation. 

Picking up the poor, pitiful little animal, she carried 
it to her home and gave it into the keeping of her 
highly-prized Persian cat, which only a few days before 
had had kittens of her own. 

Of high pedigree and royal lineage, the Persian 
frowned upon the mongrel kitten, and refused to allow 
it among her brood. But Nadine cared for it tenderly, 

feeding it from a bot- 
tle, until it was old 
enough to lap up milk 
by itself. 

One of the Per- 
sian’s kittens, Ko- 
Fan, began to play 
with the little waif, 


Miss Nadine Dennis, 
with Puzzums, the kit- 
ten that repaid a debt. 


Puzzums and Ko-Fan, mongrel and aristocrat, 
well received in the cinema capital. 


which Nadine had named Puzzums, and the two cats 
became inseparable. In fact, Nadine could not leave 
a even to go to the studios in her daily search for 
work, 

Occasionally her efforts were rewarded, and she 
obtained an obscure bit in some production. And while 
she was performing before the cameras, the two cats 
would sit on the sidelines, waiting quietly for her to 
finish. 

And then, one day, an assistant director noticed them, 
and suggested that she show them to Mack Sennett, 
who could use them in his comedies. 

At first she did not give the suggestion much consid- 
eration. After all, she was in Hollywood to get in 
pictures herself, not to train cats for movies. But the 
more she thought of it, the more she was inclined to 
give the idea a trial. 

Acting on a hunch one day, she made the long trip 
cut to the Sennett studio, where she.was immediately 
offered a contract for Puzzums at the stupendous sal- 
ary of $50 a week for the first week, graduating to 
$250 a week by the end of three years, the term of the 
agreement. 

Today, Nadine Dennis has given up all intention of 
striving for stardom for herself. She has a comfort- 
able home—a nice car—pretty clothes and pleasant 
friends. Her life is very full. She has no financial 
worries. 

And her days are occupied in managing the business 
affairs of two of the most beautiful stars in Hollywood 
—The two cats! 
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HAROLD LLOYD, the bespectacled comedian, is busy making another of his hilarious pictures, ‘Movie 3] 
Crazy." And Papa Harold has selected pretty Constance Cummings, Columbia star, for the feminine lead. O 
= 

ow 
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This brilliant Fox star, author of the accompanying article, came to American Films from English pro- 


ductions. She has just completed ''The 


oman in Room 


13." Her next is to be “Burnt Offering.” 


How | met Charles Farrell 


By ELISSA LANDI—Film Star, Composer and Author 
of the recently-published novel, ““House For Sale.’ 


S the train chug-chugged out of Albuquerque on 
its way to Los Angeles, I opened a day-old 
morning paper. I was on my way to the film- 
city to seek my fortune, as it were, through the 

medium of the American celluloid. (I had already im- 
mortalized myself in various and sundry European 
filmatic works of art, but then, as everyone knows, we 
all make mistakes when we are young.) 

Out of the page there leapt at me my own name, coupled 
with that of Mr. Charles Farrell. ‘New leading lady 
found for Charles Farrell in his next starring picture,” 
and all that sort of thing. In 
the next paragraph I found a 
quaint piece of contradiction: 


Elissa Landi was Fox’s new 

Garbo. Tut-tut! Odd, very 

odd. Didn’t make sense. 
Charles Farrell and Elissa 
Landi, in a scene from the 
Fox picture, "Body and 
Soul." This was the first 


American picture in which 
Miss Landi appeared. 


14 


Farrell had always been associated with Gaynor, 
petite, piquant, pathetic. It had worked singularly 
well, too, that teaming. Now he was to be aided by a 
Garbo. Ahem! I looked into a mirror, found a pair 
of slit eyes, reddish hair, a round face and (I hoped) 
an expression of fairish good cheer and hope. 

But above all, I found I looked as pleased as I felt. 
I felt singularly pleased, excited, elated. I hoped I 
would make a good impression on the great Mr. Farrell. 
I had never met any of the renowned film stars, I was 
still film-struck, and was sure they were all lovely, 
gallant, beautiful beyond be- 
lief and oh, so awfully well- 
groomed. 

The groomed part struck 
terror into my very heart and 
soul. Gosh, how did they 
manage to be so groomed all 
of the time? That part of 


a screen career was. the 
one I knew I could never 
achieve. ... 


Two days after I had ar- 
rived on the Fox lot IT all 
began. ... Tests. 

(Please turn to page 78) 
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Photograph bu Hurrell 


WALLACE BEERY is an honest-to-goodness flier. He is the only Hollywood actor possessing a full government transport license. 
Mr. Beery owns an eight-seater plane, shown here, in which he has flown across the Continent several times. 
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Our HOLLY WOOD 


Clarence Sinclair Bull 


Chidnof. N.Y ; y Will Walling, Jr. 
Gloria Shea's quiet beauty of- Wanda Mansfield, new Metro- This nineteen-year-old Hollywood 
fers an intriguing contrast to Goldwyn-Mayer featured player, Cinderella, Ann Dvorak, is 
Joan Blondell in "Big City is seen in Joan Crawford's latest to appear next in Warner Broth- 


Blues,'" a Warner picture. picture, “Letty Lynton." ers’ "Competition." 


Gwili André, exotic Danish actress, signed 

to a long-term contract by RKO-Radio. 

Her first part is in “Roar of the Dragon.” 
She's slated for stardom. 


George Meeker is a Brooklyn lad who 


learned about acting in a Cincinnati stock = mT asatte 

company. .After ''Strictly Dishonorable,” é i , 

Universal assigned him a réle in the pic- This month New Movie Magazine presents 
ture "Back Street." would you choose 
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Hurrell 


Nora Gregor (above) is the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer player who was formerly a Max Rein- 
hardt star in Germany. You will remember 0% 
her performance in "The Flesh Is Weak." 


Another Broadway juvenile who has made Mp 
good! Morgan Galloway (left) has an im- Q 
portant part in Tiffany's "Lena Rivers." Bowl- s 
ing Green, Kentucky, can be proud of him. 


Hwrell 


Another recruit to the movies from the 
stage is Margaret Perry. Her movie 
début was made in Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er's "New Morals for Old,"' adapted from 

the stage play, "After All." & 


This petite blonde beauty, Nancy Drexel | Bs 
(left), can really ride a horse. Her dash- cc 


Ray Jones 


; : r ing, daring skill will take your breath i" 
nine newcomers in pictures. Which of them away in "Law of the West," in which she : 
for future stardom? is leading lady to Bob Steele. 
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The Veteran Movie Hairdresser Reveals 


of the 


The Secrets 


Answering:— 


Why does Gloria wear her 
hair away from her fore- 


head? 
© 


Is Tallulah Bankhead’s hair 
naturally wavy? 


Why doesn’t Lilyan Tash- 
man wear her hair low? 


Why does Esther Ralston 
wear a wig on the screen? 


As Told to Hester Robinson 
By FERDINAND JOSEPH GRAF 


OOKING backward is a pastime I have tried to 
avoid because it makes me feel too keenly the 


passage of time. But with the closing down 

_ of the Paramount Long Island Studios, where I 
worked for eight years as hairdresser to the stars, I 
find it interesting to rake over my memories. It 
doesn’t seem that eight years have passed since the 
day beautiful Natacha Rambova came into the beauty 
salon where I was working and asked: : 

“How would you like to be hairdresser to mv hus- 
band, Rudolph Valentino?” : 

It was like opening the doors to a magic world. And 
without hesitating, I immediately accepted Miss Ram- 
bova’s offer. Within a short time I was part and parcel 
of the studio where Valentino, though its greatest star, 
was wholly in the hands of his wife. Of all the men 
whose hair I have dressed, Valentino was the least vain. 
He took his handsome appearance as a matter of course, 


“Many a night | 
lay awake thinking 
up new ways of 


dressing Gloria's 


i ot 


strong, brown, 


Be healthy hair.” 


"Bebe had black, thick 
hair (above). The talk- 
ies made her a blonde 
(left), and | think it im- 
proved her appear- 
ance and made her 
look more youthful.” 


Join Miechle 


rarely offering suggestions as to how his sleek hair was 
to be dressed. He was thoughtful, considerate of his 
co-workers, and never temperamental. 

Valentino was one of the few actors whose hair was 
naturally glossy and rarely had to be artificially treated 
with tonics to make it shine on the screen. Personally, 
I suggest the use of some gloss because it makes the 
hair look more vital. The best way to apply it is with 
the palm of the hand, and it should be used sparingly. 

I believe the policy J adopted in cutting Valentino’s 
hair is best followed by any person with a well-shaped 
head. His head was so perfectly formed, that I cut 
the hair to fit it, cap-like, and that gave him the well- 
groomed appearance which other men envied and 
women loved. Hair cut in this manner looks well, even 
when in disarray. 

Thinking about Valentino brings to mind the hair- 
dressing work I did for Jetta Goudal, who was assigned 
to a leading role in his film, “The Sainted Devil,” a 
role she never played. The reason she never played in 
that film was because she could not agree with Mrs. 
Valentino on the wardrobe that had been created for 
the role. Miss Goudal was a difficult person to under- 
stand, and I had my own troubles with that unusual 
actress the first morning I attempted to dress her hair. 

After arriving early, because I wanted plenty of 
time to dress her hair for a nine A. M. appearance on 
the set, I knocked on her door. 

“T am not ready for you, Ferd,” she said. 

I went away and returned again, receiving the same 
answer. Three times I knocked, and finally, when it 
was too late to do my best work, she let me in. Having 
to rush so much complicated matters, because Miss 
Goudal, unlike most actresses of the day, wore her hair 
in an elaborate coiffure. I might end the incident by 
saying we did not part the best of friends. 

Let me state here that under no circumstances must 
you go to a hairdresser you do not trust—but when 
you have placed your faith (Please turn to page 102) 
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PEGGY SHANNON, is the young lady with the wind-blown 

hair, who was chosen to substitute for Clara Bow on a last- 

minute call, and soon became a distinct personality in her 

own right. She signed a Fox contract in February, and 

since that time has been in “Society Girl’ with James Dunn, 
and “After the Rain.” 
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Robert W. Coburn 


Edgar Wallace, standing in front of the Hollywood home where he died— 

a picture he describes in his diary as taken especially for his wife. Author of 

140 novels, selling at the rate of more than 5,000,000 copies a year, writer 

of twenty plays in three years and with six successes running simultaneously 
on the London stage, he died leaving debts of $300,000. 
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EDGAR WALLACE'S 
Hollywood Diary 


Beginning one of the truest and 
most fascinating pen-pictures of 
Hollywood ever published 


Written by the man whose novels 
and plays thrilled millions 


EDITOR’S NoTE: Mr. Wallace, before he left En- 
gland, toid his wife he would keep a diary and 
would address it to her. He thought it the most 
interesting way of keeping her informed of all of 
his activities. This he did, religiously. We have 
omitted the first part, because it refers to his At- 
lantic passage, his stay in New York and his stop- 
over in Chicago. 


Friday morning, 4th December, 1931. - 
En Route to Hollywood on the Santa Fe Chief. 


7 E haven’t seen a cloud since Tuesday night, 
when we came through a snow-storm, and 
even then didn’t see one. All day yesterday 
we climbed and scooted up and down hills, 

and all the time there was on our left and right 
a stretch of semi-desert backed by hills and moun- 
tains, and that scenery continued this morning, 
except that there was a whole lot of cactus plant 
visible. 

I saw the sun rise! It was a most amazing 
—spectacle. -When it came up over the hills it was 
really a sun. 

For over a thousand miles a well-kept road has 
run parallel with the line. I think this must be 
the Lincoln Highway. It is out of sight at the mo- 
ment, but it will reappear from nowhere in a quar- 
ter of an hour’s time, having taken a detour into the 
great desert. 

We are now approaching the hottest point of the 

trip, though it isn’t at all warm this morning, despite 
the sun. This is a place called The Needles, where in 
summer you suffocate. After that we go down to Los 
Angeles. 
_ We have just passed over the Colorado River, shal- 
low and very wide, for this is not the season of flood, 
and we are following its right bank. The country has 
changed, naturally, because of the irrigation it gives, 
and all the brown of the trees and shrubs has become 
green. -There are, also, a large number of trees in 
leaf, which is rather remarkable. 

Beyond Needles the country becomes delightful. Im- 
agine grove after grove, millions of orange trees, all 
in bloom; beautiful streets with great, straight palm 
trees running up each side; delightful little houses; 
ay as a background to it all, the mountains and foot- 

ills. 

Everything is green, and there is, about the place, 
an air of prosperity which you don’t find elsewhere in 
the United States. 

We came into Los Angeles, an indescribable city 
which straggles all over the face of the earth. I was 
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Elmer Fryer 


Walter Huston, the actor, whom Mr. 
Wallace regarded as one of his best 
Hollywood friends. 


photographed when I got out of the train, where I was 
met by the press agent of the R.K.O. 

From Los Angeles to Hollywood is, I think, about ten 
miles. When I tell you you are in boulevards and 
streets all the time, and you are never once in the open 
country or away from the stores, you will realize the 
extent of it. The Beverly Wilshire, which I pictured 
as being in the most rural surroundings, is, in fact, on 
the main street. 

Hollywood seems to consist of filling stations, fruit 
markets and drug stores. I suppose we passed forty 
filling stations on our way from Los Angeles here, and 
God knows how many fruit markets, which are rather 
nice to see. The studio is about a thousand miles away 
from here, but our present arrangements are in a State 
of flux, and until I have seen Schnitzer (Joseph 
Schnitzer, then president of Radio Pictures) tomorrow, 
I shan’t have any idea as to what I am going to do. 

There is no sign of a wild party. In fact my first 
impressions of Hollywood are not exceptionally favor- 
able. But we shall improve on all that, and I suppose 
I’m a bit tired. 

I shall go to bed fairly early tonight, and see what 
the place is like in the morning. I am going to 
the studio at nine to see (Please turn to page 8U) 
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Hurrell 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY, recently completed '—But the Flesh Is 
Weak" for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, which earned him a well-deserved 
vacation. His idea of a good rest is to ride a swift horse in 
pursuit of a little white ball. And in his spare time, a little tennis. 
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is a little 


“Miss Pinkerton’; her current 


-First National star 
“Big City Blues.” 


TEVATRON 


release is 


tornado who has swept across Hollywood and scored one success after 
Her first starring picture was 


JOAN BLONDELL, the Warner Brothers 


another. 


Elmer Fryer 
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HERB HOWE tells of the strange career of ANNA MAY WONG 


Between Two Worlds 


Oriental by birth and Western by 
training, Anna May Wong walks 
broodingly along the imaginary 


line that divides the races. 


~ AUGUST 


HEN his second daughter was born to Wong Som 

Tsing, on Flower Street, in Los Angeles, he named 

her Wong Liu Tsong—Frosted Yellow Willows— 

because it was his desire, he said, that his daughter 
be graceful, tall and golden. 

Beneath the poetry lay keen disappointment. The schol- 
arly Wong had wished for a son. And so to please him, 
Liu Tsong’s submissive mother placed a Chinese boy’s cap 
on her daughter’s head and arrayed her in the robes of a 
prince. By a chance of inflection in her name, which I 
can’t explain, that also took on the masculine. 

Complication was added to the role of this American 
lotus who, despite her success as an actress, her reception 
in society abroad and her financial independence in a de- 
pressed world, is a gently brooding spirit on the baffling 
line between East and West. 


SEPTEMBER 


ITTLE Liu Tsong’s first contact with Western civiliza- 
tion was painful. The American boy in the seat be- 
hind her at school stuck pins into her. Not meanfully, just 
experimentally. He wanted to see if the Chinese have the 
same feelings we do. To his lasting astonishment they 
apparently have not. Trained to suffer stoically as the 


ae 


Ee 
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On the left-hand page is a photograph of Anna May 

Wong taken in Tower Magazines’ studios. Directly 

above are Mr. and Mrs. Wong, Anna May (next to 

mother), and a sister. At the right, Anna May ina 
scene from one of her stage plays. 


Dugene Robert Richee 
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Chinese do, Liu Tsong didn’t owch or tell the teacher. 
Instead she wore an overcoat the next day. 

The little Christian got a longer pin. Anna put on 
another coat. This kept up until Liu Tsong was wear- 
ing six heavy coats as a barricade.. Spring having 
arrived, the teacher thought the child must be alto- 
gether too warm and insisted that she unbundle. Liu 
Tsong dutifully complied, burst into a sneeze and nearly 
died of pneumonia. 


TOR did her martyrdom stop with this. She con- 
+ tinued to wear Chinese clothes and pigtails, into 
which the little Christians delightedly stuck burrs. But 
cut them she would not. To this day Anna defies 
Western fashion with unbobbed hair. And just you try! 

In the mornings Anna bravely attended American 
school. (I have neglected to say that “Anna” is the 
name the family doctor gave her when she was born. 
She herself added the ““May”’ after her favorite month.) 
In the afternoons she went to the Chinese school in the 
old plaza, by Chinatown. There, oddly, she met with 
the Christian religion in action for the first time. It, 
too, was a shock. 

On the floor above the schoolroom the Holy Rollers 
held devotionals. Attracted by the strange sounds, the 
Chinese children trouped up the stairs one day at 
recess and were struck spellbound by the spectacle of 
the Christians rolling about in divine seizures. Catch- 
ing them there, their mouths agape, their teacher 
spanked them soundly and they rolled down stairs with 
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Portrait by Otto Dyar 


Anna May was named Wong Liu Tsong 

pagers Yellow Willows), by her father 

ecause it was his desire that she be 

graceful, tall and golden. Imagine that 
name in electric lights. 


seizures of a much more painful kind. 

Considering all her vicissitudes it is 
small wonder that Anna tripped home 
one day with St. Vitus dance. The 
Christian life was too much for her, 
But the Chinese, knowing nothing of 
the nervous disorders that beset us, de- 
clared that Anna had become the habi- 
tation of evil spirits. It was more than 
a year before they were driven out by 
the soothing ministrations of her gen- 
tle mother. 


bili years passed without out- 
breaks from Anna. Apparently the 
evil spirits had been thoroughly evicted. 
Then one peaceful night the news came 
scurrying through the streets that 
Wong Liu Tsong had walked on to a 
neighborhood screen carrying a red 
lantern in her hand. Instantly China- 
town was a pandemonium of gonging 
tongues. The Wong child had gone 
berserk again. 

Wong Liu Tsong was in the movies. 
She was an extra in Nazimova’s “The 
Red Lantern.” Poor Mrs. Wong. To 
have this happen to her, she who hov- 
ered like a mothering spirit over China- 
town outfitting all poor babies. First 
the child had displeased her father by 
not being a boy. Then she had 
possessed herself of evil spirits. And 
now she walks forth with a red lantern 
in her hand to sell her soul to the devil. 

Among the Chinese, you see, there is 
still the belief that in being photographed you lose a 
little of your soul. Those who know Hollywood inti- 
mately will not flout this superstition. 

Anna’s little soul had been risked for a few baby 
pictures. Her parents were modern, liberal. But when 
she exposed it to the fast consuming movie cameras 
her mother was somewhat troubled. 

But Anna had been honorable. She had asked her 
father’s permission. He had been reluctant. Of course, 
many Chinese girls had played extra, but there are 
many Chinese girls who are not nice. Father Wong 
had consented only when certain honorable Chinese 
gentlemen who were also playing extras offered to lend 
their protection to Liu Tsong. 


Se family have never been proud of her success. 
If she had been the desired boy, it would have been 
different. Then they would have béen very proud. A 
girl’s place is with a husband in her home. 

Anna attributes her forwardness to the paternal 
prayer for a son. That is what she means by the 
masculizing influence on her life. Dressed as a boy 
she had played as a boy. She had three sisters anc 
when finally three brothers arrived she was delighted 
On her first trip to Canada she bought them all suits 
of the best English material. 

“T tried them all on,’ she says. “My youngest 
brother was a little smaller than I, and so I chose one 
that was tight for me. The next older was about my 
size so I had an exact fit. (Please turn to page 74) 
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ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


who knows Hollywood from behind the scenes, 
tells of the memories of Ricardo Cortez—beautiful 
and tragic, glorious and terrible. 


The Star with the Broken Heart 


PON a spring day, a young man walked upon 
Fifth Avenue. He was going nowhere in par- 
ticular, seeking nothing save some answer to the 
call of spring that echoed through the great city. 

Yet that walk was to change his destiny, to involve 
him in a great and tragic love affair. 

For he stopped to peer into a window, where some 
jewels lay glowing upon rich velvet. And raising his 
eyes, he looked into a woman’s face. A white face, be- 
neath wings of dark hair, in which glowed the most 
amazing dark eyes he had ever seen. 

The lady passed on, and since she was by no means 
a lady such as a young man might accost upon Fifth 
Avenue, he watched her go. He did not know her name 
nor where she came from, but he did know that he had 
seen the One Woman. That there was nothing he would 
not do for her, no place he would not go if she were 
there. 

That was the first time Ricardo Cortez saw Alma. 
Rubens, and he proceeded to find out who she was. 


Cortez, as the young doctor, in 
a scene with Irene Dunne in ‘The 
Symphony of Six Million." 


He cannot mention the name of 

his dead wife, Alma Rubens, with- 

out showing in his dark eyes the 
pain of his loss. 
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MUCH has been written about the screen’s great 
lovers. Yet, I think, of them all, Ricardo Cortez 
has loved and suffered most. Villified, misunderstood, 
stung with gossip of those who knew so little about the 
strange tragedy which almost wrecked him, fighting a 
silent and losing battle with his loved one, which of all 
battles is the hardest to fight. 

A man who knew both Alma and Ric very well, told 
me not long ago that his admiration for Cortez was 
greater than his admiration for any other man he knew. 

“He did everything a human being could do to save 
another,” he told me. “He sacrificed himself over and 
over again. And because of the very nature of the 
thing he found his worst enemy in the woman he loved 
and was trying to save. Because he stood between her 
and the horrible thing which had her in its grasp, she 
fought against him. And he took it without a word 
and went on trying to help her, loving her, being faith- 
ful to her no matter what happened. He was big enough 
to understand that it wasn’t (Please turn to page 94) 
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TALLULAH BANKHEAD, there's a question lurking beneath the serene 
mystery of her lovely face—an inquiring expression in those heavy- 
lidded eyes: Is Tallulah Bankhead going to triumph in ‘Thunder 

The NEW MOVIE Magazine's Below,’ her latest starring vehicle for Paramount? Surely this star, 


who created such a sensation on the London stage, must succeed, 
GALLERY of FAMOUS FILM FOLK if beauty and talent count for anything. 
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CONSTANCE CUMMINGS, pretty, red-haired and blue-eyed, who made 

her film début in "The Criminal Code,"’ has been signed for a five- 

year contract by Columbia Pictures. She can be seen in ‘Attorney 

for the Defense’ and in "Faith." In the meantime, Columbia has 

lent her to Harold Lloyd to play the feminine lead in his forthcoming 
picture, "Movie Crazy." 
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GEORGE ADE aa 
Why We Scold the Movies 


people burn up other people with whom 

they have a mere nodding acquaintance? 
Who was it dug up the important fact that love is 
next door to hatred? The only persons in this 
world that we reprimand, and then wake up in the 
night and cuss, are those nearest and dearest to 
us—our immediate relatives and business associ- 
ates. Most certainly we do not devote hours to 
analyzing the faults and virtues of those in whom 
we are not intensely interested. 

All of which is by way of walking around the 
block in order properly to approach the proposition 
that the talking picture gets lavish praise and 
biting criticism, because it has become a member 
of the American home. 

The chances are that the reader of these lines is 
too young to remember a good’ many things I _re- 
member. Maybe he or she never lived in the 
country or a small town. In fact, if Friend Reader 
is anywhere below middle age the chances are that 
he or she is not awake to the fact that only in re- 
cent years has theatrical entertainment become a 
part of the daily diet in every household, the same 
as prunes, oatmeal or bacon. The world has been 
rolling on for millions of years, but only in the 
last quarter of a century have the civilized nations 
formed the habit of getting regular and frequent 
entertainments in so-called theaters. The drama 
thrived in ancient Greece and down through the 
ages, but always it was a rarity and an infrequent 
indulgence of the minority, until all at once every 
village, hamlet, whistling post, crack in the road, 
and jumping-off place acquired a “movie house” 
and that which had been a luxury became a staple. 

The next thing we knew, familiarity had bred 
contempt, and we found at every fireside a new 
type of household pest—the ‘“‘fan’” who went to see 
a picture show every night there was a new re- 
lease and then devoted all of the next day to sitting 
around “panning” the story, the actors, the pho- 
tography and the direction. 

Never anything like it in the world before. The 
daily recreational habits of the whole darn popu- 


ID you ever hear of a man worrying over 
somebody or something he didn’t like? Do 


Paul Thompson Collection 


One of Marcus Loew's first picture 
theaters out of which grew Loew, 
Inc., and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Typical scene in the early days of 
the movies—a movie house in New 


York. Note the line of baby car- ; 
riages at the curb. 7 ~§ “2, Phy — a 
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Has it ever occurred to you 

that what’s wrong with pic- 

tures is that something’s 
really wrong with us? 


lation completely revised, turned inside 
out and upside down, all in the batting 
of an eye and all because some tinker- 
ing genius discovered that the figures 
on the screen in a “magic-lantern show” 
could be made to move about and even 
talk! 


OSE a EN there is a “‘palace” 
where once the feed-barn stood and 
the bankers are trying to find out what 
to do with gigantic, oriental mauso- 
leums built in obscure settlements 
which, just a little while ago, could sup- - 
port nothing more nifty than ham- 
burger stands and _ five-a-cue pool 
rooms. Any one who doesn’t live within 
easy Ford distance of Mickey Mouse, 
Ruth Chatterton and Joe Brown, is 
just the same as up at the North Pole 
or in jail or off the earth. 

You, who have no gray above the 
ears are taking for granted and accept- 
ing as part of your just: inheritance, 
certain astounding marvels which have 
- come on the scene since we old-timers 
crawled out of the cradle. Listen! If 
you had attended Bible lectures and 
“Kast Lynne’ and the Swiss Bell 
Ringers; if you had bothered with 
smoky, smelly, flickery coal-oil lamps; 
if you had traveled muddy roads be- 
hind reeking horses at a maximum 
speed of four miles an hour; if you had 
found it impossible to communicate 
with anyone a mile away except by 
taking a long walk or a horse-back ride; if you had put 
in those long dreary evenings in badly-heated houses 
and nothing to do but pop corn, play checkers and read 
“The Youth’s Companion” ; if—but what’s the use? We 
lived the pioneer life and endured the hardships and 
were just a lot of primeval Tarzans in cheap hand-me- 
downs, and that is why we are still excited about the 
talking pictures, the electric light, the motor car, the 
telephone, the aeroplane, the radio, concrete roads, 
B.V.D.’s, step-ins and safety razors! And while we 
are still tingling over the wonders that have come to 
pass in our day and blatting about our pioneer experi- 
ences in the seventies, eighties and nineties, the wise- 
cracking moderns of the newer generation sit by and 
regard us with smiles of pity. Just the same, we can 
get a certain perspective on recent history and that is 
something they can’t get—and don’t want. 


pe give you an idea, Jet us take the case of my native 
village some fifty years ago. We were surrounded 
by mud roads and lighted by kerosene. What’s more, 
we had no telephones! Many of you think that the 
radio and talkie are the only first-class time-killers and 
sources of real enjoyment. Let me tell you that the 
first telephones, connecting village with village and 
farm house with farm house, eliminating time and dis- 
tance, bringing the far-parts into a neighborly friend- 
liness and banishing the deadly isolation of the back- 
‘woods and the agricultural regions, did as much as 
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Just one of the interior aspects of New York's Roxy theater, 
one of the scores of great movie palaces to be found all 


over the world today. 


any single agency to make life endurable for those im- 
prisoned far away from the centers of population. The 
good old party-line buzzer saved many a farmer’s wife 
from going out and jumping in the well. Anyone along 
a party-line could (and did) listen in for an hour at a 
time and hear Myrtle tell Jessie about her cold being 
better and having trouble with her buckwheat batter 
and Henry being kicked by the colt and did Jessie want 
to trade some quilt patches and how was the revival 
at Kemperville coming on, and little Grace Doolittle was 
all over the measles and so on and so on, chapter after 
chapter, the glorified chirping of a million liberated 
birds. 

The hard-surfaced roads and Rural Free Delivery 
came along as new blessings and the ruralities thought 
that Heaven had come down to Earth long before one 
of them had seen a Model T, a six-tube set with a trom- 
bone amplifier, or Laurel and Hardy trying to move a 
piano up a long hill. It just goes to show that every- 
thing in this world is relative and no one ever grieved 
over the absence of something that he knew nothing 
about. 

Getting back to the small town existence of not so 
long ago, we had no enclosed arenas for athletic con- 
tests, because basketball was still in the future tense. 
A kind of baseball was played in weedy back lots. The 
old swimmin’ hole did a splashing business. Plenty of 
ice-skating in season. Three or four sad little road 
shows at the town hall (Please turn to page 91) 
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The NEW MOVIE Magazine's 
GALLERY of FAMOUS FILM FOLK 


Elmer Fryer 


RICHARD BARTHELMESS, First National star, loves to travel, but he 

also loves to act. And so, immediately upon his return from the 

Orient, where he and Mrs. Barthelmess were eye-witnesses to many 

dramatic episodes in the Sino-Japanese war, he started work on ''The 
Cabin in the Cotton.” 
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TED COOK, the popular humorists 
broadcast direct from Hollywood 


Hurrell 


“ANOTHER MERGER! They’re going 
to take Will Hays’ ears, Joe Brown’s 
mouth, Garbo’s feet, and Durante’s 
nose, and make another “Dr. Jeky!I’’ 


(ae getting so tough in the picture racket that pro- 
ducers are trying to pay off in cellophane. 


But the Great Minds of Hollywood are equal to the 
emergency. 
They are planning a big merger—they’re going to 
take Will Hays’ ears, Joe Brown’s mouth, Garbo’s feet 
and Durante’s nose and make another “Dr. Jekyll.” 


Keeping movie critics glad 
Drives producers almost mad. 


And a censor is a person who thinks 
everybody who buys a two-pants suit 
is leading a double life. 


News item says: 
PARIS—Finding no work for ex- 
tras in the studios, a Paris casting 
agency is offering to supply them 
to theatres to represent long lines 
of people waiting for admission. 


It’s too bad they can’t hire extras 


to do all the aisle-stumbling inside 
theatres. 
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Or, better still, hire extras to hold 
hands with the customers. 


Hot Chatter from Hollywood 


LARK GABLE is so unspoiled by 

success that he presses his valet’s 
pants. ... What blonde star gets the 
most requests for her autograph... on 
a check made out to her grocer? ... 
Ruth Chatterton is so polite that she 
won’t even stick out her tongue at the 
doctor. ... What leading man recently 
discovered a mirror in a shop window, 
and almost starved to death? 


Jean Harlow’s tight, revealing clothes 
Delight her friends and pique her foes. 


ie everyone will remain absolutely quiet 
for a few seconds, we will quote from 
the Immortals: 


MARY PICKFORD 
“Tf Charlie Chaplin were a soap 
manufacturer he would be worth 
$100,000,000 instead of being a com- 
paratively poor man.” 


MME. PFYFFE, Price Bldg., Holly- 
wood— 

“Eyelashes can now be dyed for two 
dollars. They should be brushed 
gently with oil twice a 
day.” 


H. L. MENCKEN— 
“Tf I had to go to the 
movies I’d go for the 

slap-stick comedy.” 


CONGRESSMAN SIRO- 
VICH— 

“There are actors who 
have gone to their graves 
because of the humilia- 
tion suffered at the 
hands of critics.” 


JUNE COLLYER— 
“T am looking forward 
to the time for growing old.” 


FF & Will Walling 
Sd 
A ms 


Harris & 
Ewing 


She probably wants to get in on a soap testimonial. 


Movie critics are too handy 
Calling every picture dandy. 


Be that as it may, everything would be all right if 
a theater admission tax raised revenue as quickly as 
it raises indignation. 


Send this to your Congressman— 
(News Item) 

LONDON—During the first twelve weeks’ 

operation of the new entertainment tax, 

attendance in the motion picture houses 

throughout Great Britain decreased 165,- 

000,000 more than had been expected. 

(Please turn to page 101) 


A picture of Gary Cooper taken 
some years ago, before the Lupe era. 
And now they say he's gone high-hat. 
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GABLE of the SEVEN FACES 


Seven vivid 


characterizations in seven 


different pictures have placed Clark Gable 
on the pinnacle in less than a year. 


ss oe *isa7 
In “The Easiest Way’, a Connie Bennett picture, Clark was 
only a laundryman. But whot a hit his small part made! 


Then there was “ Laughing Sinners”, in which Clark portrayed 
the Salvation Army worker and aimost stole the picture. 


4 


‘ 


\) By FREDERICK L. COLLINS 


Hurrell 


OLLYWOOD has a new idol. So America has 

a new ideal. Or should we say that America 

has a new ideal, so Hollywood has a new 

idol? Who knows? Anyhow, Clark Gable 
Is Jt; 

He is packing them in. The girl friend insists 
on going to see him. The boy friend insists on 
taking her. And that, my comrades of the back row, 
is the boxoffice idea of heaven. 

Heaven hasn’t come to Hollywood for a long time 

not since Douglas Fairbanks was a boy and Wally 
Reid was in his prime. Their successors have seldom 
been bi-sexual in their appeal. Take Valentino. 
The girls sighed for him; but the boys shied from 
him. They might even have shied at him if they 
had a chance! 

Of course, it wasn’t altogether Rudy’s fault. He 
did wear a slave bracelet, but he really didn’t wear 
a corset or wield a powder puff. However, we won’t 
go into that. The fact is that masculine America 
would not stand for him, or for his brothers of the 
slick-backed locks, the hour-glass waistlines and 
the lambent eyes. 

This same masculine America is crazy about Clark 
Gable. 

Why? Well, I’ll tell you. He is one of us. He 
was born, as all Presidents of the United States and 
other candidates for popular approval should be, in 
the All-America state of Ohio. In Cadiz, Ohio. 
That’s a good start for any American boy. And 
Gable lives up to it. He is friendly. He is folksey. 

“T never think of those early days,” he said to 
me the last time I saw him, ‘“‘without smelling to- 
matoes—or perhaps I should say I never smell 
tomatoes without thinking of those days. For a 
long time I couldn’t understand it. ‘Then I re- 
membered that my grandmother was a great hand 
at making tomato ketchup, and that she was always 
stirring it in a great black pot.” 

He would remember something homey like 
ketchup. That’s the kind of a boy he is. He belongs. 
That is the first and greatest reason why men like 
him. 


1 thing in his favor is that he has a 
funny face. There isn’t a man sitting out there 
in the dark, squinting at Clark Gable, who doesn’t 
think that he is a “better looking man than that 
guy.” And maybe he is. His face may be wider at 
the temples and thinner at the chin. His ears may 
be more closely associated with his head. His fore- 
head may not have a dent in it. In short, he may 
be a darned sight more like the collar advertise- 
ments he has accepted as his ideal. And he likes 
that. 

He also likes the fact—anyone who looks at Gable 
knows it is a fact—that he wouldn’t be a lady-killer 
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In “A Free Soul” with Norma Shearer, he made his part 
as the gambler one of the outstanding bits of the show. 


in the Valentino sense, even if he had the face to 
make him so. There is something smoky and clubby 
and manny about this fellow. There always was. 
I asked him once, during the brief period when he 
was playing leads on Broadway, why he always went 
around with older people, especially older women. 

“Do 1?” he asked. “I must have gotten that way 
when I was a kid. My mother died when I was only 
seven months old, but I spent most of my early life 
where there weren’t any girls except my grand- 
mother and my stepmother. I learned about women 
from them.” 

“But later?” I ventured. 

“Well,” he smiled, ‘I never did shine very brightly 
as a social light. I liked girls, but I was afraid of 
them. Whenever I was with them, I was never quite 
sure what to do with my feet. I’m not always sure, 
even now.” 

Men sense that about Clark Gable. They like other 
men who don’t know what to do with their feet! 
That is another reason why the average man likes 
this new hero of the screen. 

Also, although he doesn’t admit it to himself, he 
may like him because he knows that if he didn’t, 
Gable might “knock his block off!” 


yy ee brings us, naturally as it were, to why 
women like him. I don’t mean that they: think 
he is going to knock their beautiful blocks off. But 
it is an intriguing thought. I was standing, six 
back, among the standees at a recent matinee of 
“Possessed,” when Gable up and slapped Joan Craw- 
ford in the face. 

“He’s always slapping his women,” said a sour- 
faced woman beside me. “I’d be crazy if he did 
that to me.” 

The ribald youth on my other side nudged me. 

“Oh, yeah,” he whispered, “she’d be ‘crazy’ all 
right, if she could get him to do it!” 

Whereupon a starry-eyed girl-child, of perhaps 
eighteen, chimed in demurely: 

“T wouldn’t mind.” 

That’s it; the girls don’t “mind” Clark Gable. He 
might slap them; but there is something in his smile 
—not exactly gentleness, but something that bats 
for gentleness—which might protect them from such 
a fate. You notice I say “might.” In that word, in 
the annoying, alluring, menacing, challenging doubt 
that this man raises in the feminine heart, lies the 
secret of his popularity. 


“HERE is a mystery about the man that defies 

detection, not the mystery of dreamy eyes, of 
bizarre head-dresses, of shining armors, of flowing 
robes, but that eternal mystery which ever haunts 
and troubles and eludes the feminine mind and heart 
—the mystery of a man. (Please turn to page 76) 
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“The Secret Six’’ demonstrated this young man’s versatility. 
he was menaced by Jean Harlow’s personality. 


A 


4 Ae aes 3 
most any young man would be worried about appearing 


Then there was that picture, 
his part as 
ee Ne 


Sporting Blood”. Clark turned 
the young racetrack tout into a glorified venture. 


In “Hell Divers” Clark was up against that consistent stealer 
of pictures, Wally Beery. But Gable gave him a swell race. 
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ADRIENNE DORE 
chooses clothes for 


daytime and playtime 


ay 

Pee 
ote 
ae 


lt looks like play, but it may mean work—Adrienne 

Dore's sporty boating costume—velveteen trousers, 

striped jersey sweater, brushed wool beret, anklets and 
sneakers. This is Adrienne's favorite studio outfit. 


Beach pajamas that are soft and feminine are her choice 

for the California sands. These are made of rough gre 

roshanara crepe with a contrasting sash of double bie 
chiffon. They're the utmost in comfort. 
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Irving Lippman 


HEN a girl likes to dance and play tennis, roller 
skate and go to polo matches, it’s a fair chance 
that her clothes will reflect those interests. 
Certainly play-time clothes are favorites with 
Adrienne Dore, Warner-First National player. 

“So many women spend all their time selecting the 
clothes they will wear to work or to dinner or to special 
affairs where they wish to make a sophisticated impres- 
sion,’ says Miss Dore, ‘‘and then just wear any old 
thing when they go out on the links for a game of golf 
or lounge on the sands. 

“T don’t believe in that at all. Of course I think 
clothes are important at all times. That’s why I choose 
my sports clothes with as much care as I choose my 
evening clothes. 

“One should be able to forget the clothes question 
after the frock is donned, so all the more reason for 
careful selection. I don’t like to wear too severe or mas- 
culine styles, although I believe the first rule for sports 
clothes is that they should be neat and trim. And when 
a girl is out of doors and her hair is blowing in the 
wind she can benefit by the contrast.” 


PND SESNTINTS is of medium height and weight—5 feet 
4 inches tall, 112 pounds. Her golden blonde curls 
and green eyes furnish the basis for a number of inter- 
esting color combinations, although she admits that 
blue is one of her favorite colors. 

She’s slim but has the new curves and is by no means 
thin, likes to wear clothes that make her look tall, par- 
ticularly in the evening. She prefers to buy her clothes 
in Hollvwood because the shopkeepers know just ex- 
actly what she wants. There’s another fashion hint in 
that line. 

“Don’t shop around for clothes, if you want to dress 


Adrienne goes dancing summer evenings in this 
charming flowered crépe frock with its little Em- 
bassy jacket, wide-sleeved and tied at a high waist- 
line. Pink and green flowers on a pale yellow back- 
ground enhance her blonde, green-eyed loveliness. 
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Irving Lippman 


Smart sports costumes on simple tai- 
lored lines are a foil for Adrienne's 
feminine features. The jacket costume 
at the left for golf, boating or the 
Olympic games is carried out in flag 
colors. A white wool cap is worn with 
the white sweater with red and blue 
trim and box pleated skirt above. 


y — 


Irving Lippman 


successfully, and inexpensively in the long run,” she says. 

“If you go to the same shops, time and again, for your 
clothes—it isn’t necessary to limit it to just one—they get to 
know your tastes and your needs and will let you know when 
anything that suits your type comes in. You will really save 
money by having a much smaller percentage of failures in 
your wardrobe.” 

For the studio Miss Dore—and that’s her real name, by the 
way—likes to wear something comfortable: sports lounging 
pajamas, a trouser and sweater affair such as the one illus- 
trated. Sometimes she wears sneakers and sometimes shoes 
so that she can rolier skate the long distances between sets and 
offices on the lot : 

She likes to swim and she likes the water. Loose silk pa- 
jamas are her favorites for lounging on the sands, and a trim 
and trig yachting costume is included in her wardrobe not only 
to wear aboard but suitable for the Olympic games or spec- 
tator sports Irving Lippman 

Her favorite golf outfit includes a white wool cap with a 
cuff brim, a white sweater trimmed with a red and blue edging 


White wool crépe contrasts with a ro- 


and little flags,and serviceable rubber-soled and heeled shoes. man striped bodice for a daytime sum- 
For dancing these summer nights, something soft and mer frock. The little bolero jacket is 

feminine, is Adrienne’s choice. The colors chosen—pale yel- removable and white accessories include 

low, pink and green—would be difficult for anyone without a brimmed hat of Montelupo 


her unusual combination of green eyes and blonde hair. 
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In the swim with 


Bette Davis and the 


latest fashions in surf 


and sand costumes 
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Bette Davis finds that trim, siim bathing suits with 
abbreviated backs suit her double purpose of swim- 
ming comfort and a maximum of sun-tan. Shown 
at the famous Pebble Beach pool, she is wearing 
the bandeau type of suit, its bodice joined to the 
trousers only at the front; blue, trimmed with a 
white edging. The center picture shows her in her 
favorite flag red suit. The white trimming bands 
crossing in the front, continue back to form straps 
attached to the waistline at the back. 
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Two Famous Writers Put “The First Lady 
CHATTERTON, the Charmer 


ELSIE JANIS takes the 


woman’s point of view 


HAVE just been strolling through Mr. Web- 
ster’s synonyms for the word “charm.” J] 
find to enrapture, captivate, bewitch, allure, 
delight, entice, and I am quite pleased with 
my title because I have sat back and watched La 
Chatterton do all of those things at will! 

I could have called this friend’s-eye-view “The 
First Lady of the Screen,” but as a matter of 
fact I’m rather fed up with reading about Ruth’s 
refinement and exquisite taste. Not that she 
hasn’t both, but she couldn’t be so completely lady- 
like as one reads she is and still be my best woman 
friend! 

I will admit that the things which charm me 
most about her are those which I do not possess 
myself. 

She is dainty, small, blonde, chic, and very 
feminine to the naked eye, but she thinks like a 
man and has more courage, endurance and sport- 
ing instinct than most of the so-called stronger 
sex! 

I first saw her more years ago than I can be- 
lieve, at a benefit performance in which we were 
both appearing. I was already a star and had 
read about her success in “The Rainbow” with 
Henry Miller. Her extreme youth was much 
talked of, and, as I was supposed to be the young- 
est star on Broadway, I was most anxious to see 
this bit of blonde opposition. 

I tried to watch her from the wings, but young 
Miss Chatterton, it seemed, was very tempera- 
mental and had her stage setting boxed in so that 
I had to sneak from crack to crack for even a 
glimpse of her! I didn’t care much for what I 
saw or heard. I thought she was affected and con- 
ceited. I continued to think so for several years. 


OU can imagine my surprise when, after a per- 

formance at Keith’s Theater, in Philadelphia, 
the head usher came to my dressing-room and 
asked me if I could see Miss Chatterton. I 
thought, Why should 1?—but I said, “‘Please bring 
her back stage!” and into my life came Mrs. Chat- 
terton’s little girl. Simply 
and sweetly she told me how 
she had always admired my 
work and wanted to meet me, 
adding that she had been so 
nervous at the benefit a few 
years before that she would 
have forgotten her lines if 
anyone had watched her from 
the wings. 

There is no love more satis- 
fying than that which is the 
offspring of antipathy and 
misjudgement! It flourishes 
rapidly, as if in an effort to 
make up for lost time. 

(Please turn to page 110) 


Ruth Chatterton (above), the little lady 
who charmed herself into stardom on the 
stage and screen—as Elsie Janis (right), 
herself a great stage star, describes her. 


E. A. Schoenbaun 
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Togo’s Scream Play 


Continuing the adventures of the 
Japanese Schoolboy in Hollywood 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


To Editor, “New Movie Magazine,’ a very smart 
Printer with illustrations. 

Dearest Sir: 
se OGO!” This were Hon. Geo. F. Ogre speaking 

at me. This famous Hollywood emotion picture 

director, were talking without megaphone, 

mickrophone or anything else except his mouth. 
I see he were tensely beating his heart about: some- 
thing. I come in just then, fetching 14 qrts of tea, 
which he drink with pepper and salt to keep him from 
getting calm. 

This happen in the solid glass compartment of his 
Hollywood palace which he call his Thinking Room. 
To keep him quiet he were surrounded by 3 radios, 
Ernest Pubitsch, a boy hired to shoot firecrackers out 
from the window, Howard Hughes and Miss Caramel 
Sweet, who in the eyes of Heaven, are Mrs. Ogre. 

“Togo,” he pronounce, 
ainGl Il SiewG! MMAR TOP Woes eee : 


Somebody had split me a 
in eyebrow with a $40 [fX7 Tm 
umbrella and left 4 Ibs. Ex iN y 


of my hair hanging to 
a palm tree. 


Illustrations by 
Herb Roth 


Hughes set down. But Miss 
Caramel Sweet simpully took 
a diamond-trimmed mirror out of the gold ridicule she 
always carries, and look-see if she got her lips on 
straight this morning. 

“This are my Thought or Idea,” dictate Hon. Ogre, 
sticking his hands through his pockets. ‘Hollywood 
have been manufacturing Love so long that the ma- 
chinery are getting wore out around the wheels. The 
love of Michael Mouse, the love of Anna May Wong, the 
love of Countess Swanson—every day are Valentine’s 
Day in Hollywood. This candidion must stop!” 

Hon. Howard Hughes 
-, bite the silver head off his 


phenomenal, “how you like boty 
get so rich you could accept Z 
a 22,000$ cut in salary, and 
think nothing about it, 
even when you bring a 
lawsuit?” 

“This look so easy it 
seem deceptive,” I say it. 

“Then listen at what I 
say,” he corrode, while 
walking down and up like 
Napoleon in a cage. “I 
know something because 
my brain are full of hot 
steam. This make me a 
genius. I know that the 
Japanese are a deliciously 
brave people. Look at the 
way they make peace in 
China by burning down 
Shanghai. Not so is it?” 

“Banzai!” I narrate like 
a airplane dropping bums. 
“Then yu are hired. Now 
listen with all your face.” 


H= walk. His chest look 
awfully aggrevated. “I 
are now prepared to shoot 
a Revolution into Holly- 
wood which will turn this 
business entirely around, 
from tail to forhead.” 
Hon. Ernest Pubitsch 
set up, Hon. Howard 


Then of suddenly she look 

at that subdivided face. She 

plae up, she skreech out— 
then go crazy outdoors. 


cane. Hon. Ernest Pu- 
bitsch grone twice and 
throw his cigarette case 
out from the window. But 
Miss Caramel Sweet open 
her teeth and otter hashly, 
“Geo! Geo! Do you know 
what you are saying?” 

“T tell you this,” corrode 
Hon. Ogre, filling his eyes 
with sharp knives. “From 
now onwards something 
must be found to take the 
place of Love.” 

“But which?” 
voices in unicorn. 

“Rear!!!” snarrel Hon. 
Ogre. “Observe please the 
shrieking success of ‘Dr. 
Jackall & Mr. Snyder’ when 
that pretty Fredrck March 
make everybody sick by 
turning his face wrong side 
out and swallowing his 
false teeth. Yeah, also. 
Observe how Borax Karloff, 
an awfully sweet Russian, 
fix up his face with poison 
paint and scare 3300000005 
into Hon. Box Office in that 
screem-play called ‘Frank 
N. Stein.’ Also Hon. Sid Fox, 
drinking blood cocktails in 
‘Durrrrracula’ while laides 
faint and come back next 
week to show it to their 
children. You see some- 
thing by that?” 


yall all 


IN Gees see something, 
except Miss Caramel 
Sweet, who set matching 
silken samples with a blue 
(Please turn to page 97) 
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Do you know that: 
Jimmie Durante once as- 


"Spanky" McFarland and Pete 


2 


Photo by Staz 


And were those platter- 
lipped Ubangi savages with 


pired to be an accordion player 
like Phil Baker—? 
But gave it up after he had 


pinched his own nose three 


the Pup get a free ride in 
their own version of a travel 
car de luxe. "Stymie" Beard is 
the chauffeur-footman and mo- 


the Barnes circus jealous of 
Joe E. Brown when they saw 
him in Hollywood? 


tor power, all in one. All are NENT HIPLINES: Oh, yes, we 


times in the contraption? 


members of "Our Gang" on 


the Hal Roach lot. 


7 VERYBODY? Virginia Cherrill 
is back from the South Seas, and 

everybody is wondering why her marriage to William 

Rhinelander Stewart did not take place as forecast. 


ASHION DEPARTMENT: Maybe Jimmy Cagney 
thought it good publicity to go as the hard-boiled 
guy, even to an exclusive theatre opening on Broadway. 
He showed up in brown tweeds instead of evening 
clothes, which created quite an agonized social flutter. 


44 


almost forgot to tell you about 
Connie Bennett’s fittings at her 
New York modiste’s salon. She 
is the terror of the girls who work at this place, for 
Connie can detect the slightest flaw in the fit of a 
gown. When she was in New York last time she had 
the hipline in one gown fixed and refixed six times be- 
fore it suited Her Majesty. Sweet to everybody there 
when the fit is okay, they shiver when she first comes 
in, and until they have won her final gracious word of 
approval. 
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When sued for $3500 for a portrait of himself, 
Tom Mix maintained he wouldn’t pay that much 


for one of Rembrandt’s. 


NOTHER CUSTOMER LOST: 


Now Helen Twelve- 


trees can save all those two-cent stamps and buy 
tooth paste instead, because her mother has left Brook- 


lyn for Hollywood to visit Helen. 
to write her every day. 


ELENE CHANGED: 


The last time—or 


Helen made it a point 


rather, 


next to the last time—we saw Helene Costello was 
at an auction in Hollywood. Lowell Sherman, her new 
hubby then, was trying to buy up all the old volumes of 
Shakespeare and bidding against his brother-in-law, 


John Barrymore. 
ning at the Pierrette in New 
York, and she is a changed girl. 

Very serious. And a little 
stouter. But more appealing in 
her dignity as a matron. Helene 
is divorcing Sherman. It just 
wasn’t a go. 

When she gets a wee bit senti- 
mental she weeps about her fa- 
mous Dad’s past glory—and about 
the loveliness of her sister Do- 
lores, wife of John Barrymore. 
Helene says Dolores is the most 
beautiful girl in the world. From 
your own sister!—isn’t it grand? 
We'll bet they never borrowed 
each other’s hats without per- 
mission. 


Nils Asther turned to the in- 
surance business when sound 
pictures arrived. Now he is 
back in the talkies as Renaul 
in Joan Crawford's current 
picture, “Letty Lynton." 


We ran into Helene the other eve- 
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Garbo appears even more beautiful 

when she dons this blonde wig for her 

latest picture, "As You Desire Me." 
Albert Conti is the lucky fellow. 


Tom Brown was rehearsing a scene when his director, 
Willie Wyler, noticed that he wasn’t wearing his cap. 


“Wait a minute, Tom!” interrupted Willie. 


“You 


wear your cap in this scene.” 
“Well, do I need to rehearse in it?” queried the dis- 


gusted Tom. 


UFF FOR MRS. CLARK: 


“TI don’t talk through it, you know.” 


We came across Mrs. Clark 


Gable at the opening of “Grand Hotel” in New 
York. She went to the theatre with Cliff Edwards and 


Hurrell 


his party. And her gown was 
really lovely, dignified and becom- 
ing, a la Park Avenue manner, 
which befits her so naturally. 
Eeru lace gown with a dyed 
ermine jacket of matching shade. 


[Gravee aD AGAIN: We suppose 
that by the time your eager 
eyes scan this, everything will be 
something else. But can you 
blame us if the old world keeps 
FUMING? ee Well, you remem- 
ber Arthur Loew, son of Marcus 
Loew, and how all of the chatter 
newspapers carried stories that 
he and Helen Morgan were mar- 
ried—and then denied it? And 
then comes Molly O’Day, kid 
sister, and announces that Sister 
Sally O’Neil is engaged to Arthur 
—when all of the time we thought 
Lewis Milestone was interested in 
her. And next Sally denied the 
engagement and got pretty gen- 
erally upset at Sister Molly. . . 
So, Arthur, would you please do 
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Here's a quartet of champions! Reading, 

left to right: Mickey Riley, Olympic games 

champion; Joan Blondell, Warner Brothers 

star; Georgia Coleman, Olympic Games 

champion; and Dutch Smith, world-famous 

high diver of the 1932 Olympic team. This 
was taken at Lake Narconian. 


something definite yourself about this engagement 
business before we faint? Seems as if we are afraid 
to believe anything anybody says any more, including 
the Scandinavian. 


TOW YOU'LL KNOW: Has anyone told you yet the 
name of Gloria Swanson’s new baby? Here it is 
. Michele Bridget Farmer. 


4 


Sari Maritza tells us that extras in London are 
called “crowd artistes.” You see, they are paid 
less than in Hollywood. 


AME OLD JIMMY: Jimmy Cagney, in the whirl of 

sudden fame, may be too busy for interviews but he 
isn’t too busy to give himself to his family and friends 
“who knew him when.” His last trip to New York, 
which developed into a salary dispute, was primarily 
for the purpose of visiting his mother who was ill. 
The supposed “‘tough boy” of the films further disclosed 
his strong streak of sentiment by giving a surprise 
birthday party for his pal of many years’ standing, 
Frank Rowan, until recently with M-G-M and now play- 
ing in the Broadway production of “Blessed Event.” 
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J. idee 
Hester 


Ladies and Gentlemen, meet 
"Bouncy" Wertz, latest addition 
to the Hal Roach comedies. 
"Bouncy"" was discovered 
through a newspaper contest. 


Strangely enough, the party was given right 
after the opening of “It’s Tough to be Famous,” 
at which Jimmy was almost pulled to pieces by 
the admiring fans. 


HIS IS REAL NEWS: 

sick or something. 

He goes around now in formal evening attire, 
tail coat, high silk hat and everything. 
- And everybody takes a 
second look to see if he 
still doesn’t wear a sweater 
in place of the convention- 
al stiff shirt. 


Jack Oakie must be 


HAT A GIRL! No use 

talking, Mitzi Green 
just isn’t cut out for a one- 
o’clock town. When Mitzi’s 
parents broke a long-stand- 
ing rule in allowing her to 
attend an after - theatre 
party given in her honor 
by Ben Bernie at the Col- 
lege Inn in Chicago, Mitzi 
fell sound asleep in the 
midst of the festivities and 
had to be taken home be- 
fore the party was half 
over! 


Gary Cooper spent 
several months in New 
York following his 
trin to Africa. Lupe 

‘«¢ also there, 


Gaston Longet 
"Ouch-!-! the w-w-w-w-ater's 
c-c-c-cold stutters Roscoe 
Ates, RKO's comedian, as 
he starts for an early morn- 
irg dip. And you may bet 
tha, went no deeper. 

a Mats e + -Aern (2) suit. 
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Irving Lippman 


When Joe E. Brown (once a 
big-league ball player) and 
Buster Keaton organized teams 
to play a benefit game, Jackie 
Cooper wanted to play, too. 
So they made him a mascot. 


appearing in Ziegfeld’s ““Hot-Cha.” It is whis- 
pered that the torrid romance between these 
two had flared anew. 


Miriam Hopkins slipped into New York town un- 
announced, with a two months’ leave of absence 
from picture worries. She looked completely worn 
out, and planned to spend most of the time on a 
rest farm. The publicity boys 
at headquarters were notified 
to “lay off” all interviews and 
leave Miriam with nothing to 
do but regain her strength... . 
Her next is to be a starring 
vehicle which Paramount is 
plotting and which Lubitsch 
will direct. 


IMMY DUNN’S HANDS: Have 

you ever noticed the fine, 
graceful hands of Jimmy Dunn? 
To tell the truth, we hadn’t un- 
til June Knight called our atten- 
tion to the fact. After all, June 
should know, as she and Jimmy 
have been holding hands over 
the long-distance for many 
months. We were with June the 
day word arrived that Jimmy 
had been knocked out by a pro- 
fessional pug while doing a 
prize-ring sequence for his 
lntestepicture, It, wee ly «> that 
June called 
tact that  INavus Ag 


Look closely, please! Yes, indeed, 
it is—Charles "Chic'’ Sale, in eve- 
ning attire. Out of character for 
the moment and -uattending a 
premiere at. } 5r!!, Wood. 


agnom art sorta 
AT80e ; oor Wide World 
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Gaston Longet 


Arlene Judge and Rochelle Hudson, two of 

the prettiest mermaids on the RKO lot, pose 

for the cameraman at Malibu beach. Ye 

olde editor sighs for a bathing suit (and a 
pair of water wings!) 


Jimmy, had given him the sensitive hands of an artist 
—which are of decided aid in putting over his dra- 
matic scenes, but which hardly equip him to be a boxer. 
Despite rumors to the contrary, June insists that her 
romance with Jimmy is still on. Three large photo- 
graphs of him, lovingly inscribed, which adorn the liv- 
ing room of June’s lovely New York apartment, were 
added evidence. 


When rejection slips were wanted for Fredric 
March’s character in “Merrily We Go To Hell,” a 
note was posted in the scenario department at 
Paramount asking for a supply. Within twenty- 
four hours they were deluged with more than they 
could possibly use. 


UNBURN FENCE: Joan Crawford has put up a nice 
canvas fence in her back yard for privacy while she 
is acquiring that deep tan of hers. Look out, Joan! 
Circuses have been trying to make tents tight for years. 


WAY FROM IT ALL: Laguna... Malibu... 
Palm Springs! 
And now it’s Big Bear Lake where the movie crowd is 
going to get away from it all. 


AT 


Maureen O'Sullivan, tak- 
ing a much needed rest 
since her arduous role in 
"Tarzan," was snapped 


on leaving the club house 
for the links. 


Tony Amatto (Ramon 
Novarro) in a scene from 
"Huddle." In this picture 
Ramon makes a complete 
departure from all other 


roles he has played. 


George Hill is completing a mere shack of twenty- 
two rooms up there and likes the idea of being on the 
“rim of the world.” 

Some say he and Lila Lee will spend a honeymoon 
there. 

Walter Huston has just bought a place nearby and 
Richard Dix is another settler. 


A. P. Photo 


When the Ziegfeld Follies of the Air was broad- 
cast from New York, Patricia Ziegfeld, Billie Burke 
and Will Rogers participated in the event by re- 
mote control from Los Angeles. Left to right are 
Patricia, daughter of the producer; Rogers, humor- 
ist and movie star; and Billie Burke, wife of Florenz 
Ziegfeld, and Patricia's mother. 
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| LUE HINT: Grace Moore has decided to make 

her Spring costumes all harmonize with her fa- 
vorite shade of blue. She says blue is the safest 
color to choose, for it can be combined with white, 
green, red, yellow, orchid or peach. An economy 
hint, too, we take it. 


And what do you suppose Johnny Weissmuller 
did the first thing upon arriving in New York 
from Hollywood? Like the street-car conductor 
who rides on a@ trolley on his day off, Johnny, 
the swimming champ, asked for a swim and 
a work-out as soon as he stepped off the train. 


NOTHER POSSIBLE STAR: Yonkers—a_ sub- 
urb of New York—has always been the butt 
of many a vaudeville joke, some asking just what 
are Yonkers. Yet from this outpost there has been 
recruited one of the new stars to be. To vie with 
Dietrich and Garbo, perhaps, because she is Hun- 
garian, Zita Johann has just been sent westward 
to the city of glitter and fame by R.K.O. She 
screens simply swell, and we think she’ll be a hit 
in the talkies. She played Ruth Chatterton’s part 
in the stage production of “Tomorrow and To- 
morrow.” 


UPE AND SPAGHETTI: We ran into Lupe Velez, 
who’s in Ziegfeld’s ‘‘Hot-Cha” show in New 
York—and where do you suppose Lupe was? In 
an Eighth Avenue spaghetti joint with her sister, 
Queenie, where a tinpan pianola was banging out 
passé tunes—like the true atmosphere of dear old 
Mexico, eh, what, Senorita? 
Carl 


Harbaugh’s ancestors once owned all of 


Harbaugh’s Valley in Maryland. 
All of which is to get you in the proper mood 


Hurrett 


Leila Hyams, pretty M-G-M featured 
player, enjoys the delights of the summer 
at Malibu Beach. Look at the contented 
expression of that terrier. Oh, well, who 
wouldn't be, on a beach with Leila? etc. 


for us to lead up to the famous wit’s crack the 
other day. 

“If the boss cuts my salary one more time,” 
Harbaugh said, “I’m going to have him arrested 
for slavery.” 


ELL, HERE IT IS, ANYWAY: When the ‘Death 
Valley” unit went on location recently, a tent city 
was erected where all sleeping and eating was done. 
Bedtime arrived the first night, and Tom Mix ob- 
served that one of the prop boys was preparing his 
pillow and blankets to sleep outside on the sand. 
“What’s the idea?” inquired Mix. 
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“They can’t fool me on this desert business,” said 
the prop boy. “I’m going to keep cool. Years ago I 
used to know a man who lived in this country, and he 
told me that on the desert the heat was in tents.” 


Carma Lita, great grandniece of the famous 
Adelina Patti, is 
dancing in Los An- 
geles’ Mexican 
quarter. 


ONNIE’S HOTEL: Con- 

nie Bennett is plan- 
ning to make the Roose- 
velt Hotel, in Hollywood, 
her “town house.” Write 
her there. 


AME WANTED: Bill 

Seiter and Laura La 
Plante are sporting a new 
yacht (and in such times, 
too!), but they can’t de- 
cide on a name for it. 
Bill wants to call it the 


“AUGUST 


Internationat 


: “Panic.” If you can do 
Charming Jacqueline any better, send your idea 
Logan, who was for- in to us. 
merly a screen favor- 
ite, now writes and YUVIA’S NEW 


QUARTERS: [If the 
dressing-room has any- 
: t thing to do with it, Sylvia 
Sidney is bound for tremendous success. She’s occupy- 
ing the dressing-room formerly assigned to Pola Negri 
and Clara Bow. 


directs movie stories. 
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AN MAIL BUSINESS: Depression is the mother of 

invention. 

Anyhow, there is a new racket in the film city. 

A few of the boys are digging through the better 
ash-cans and digging out fan mail envelopes and sell- 
ing them to the tourists as mementos of their trip to 
Hollywood. The prices vary according to who the star 
is, where the letter was mailed from, ete. We are told 
that those addressed to comedians are available at the 
lowest of prices. 


Eh 6a 


: fs ee 
wee seen: | 
Wide World 


Ken Maynard, famous cowboy actor of the 

screen, shows Adrienne Ames, New York 

society girl who turned actress, and Mrs. 

Neil Hamilton, wife of the star, a few tricks 
with the lariat. 


Groucho Marx’s young son came home from 
school recently and announced he was through. 
When asked to explain his reason, this was the 
answer: 

“Listen, pop! School is bad enough, but today 
Eddie Cantor made a personal appearance at 
school, and you’ll grant me, I have to listen to 
enough jokes right here at home without that.” 


R 


>] 
“ 


NOVEMBE 


IZZY? Kurl Matschke, reputed to be a leader 

of Berlin and Vienna nudist cults, is in Holly- 

wood attempting to promote a no-clothes move- 

ment. He claims the weather conditions are ideal, 

and that Hollywood is easy pickings when it comes 
to dizzy ideas. 


Petite Vina Delmar, famous author, and Joan 


OUTH SEA ROMANCE: Walter Pahlman, one of the 


Crawford confer on a new story that Miss i nS 
. . ‘ ‘ boys who went to the South Seas with the Fairbanks ~s 

ener will write for M-G-M. Joan will star in the expedition, recently returned with a Polynesian bride a 
Pic ys Miss Delmar is the author of the best- tucked under his arm. Mrs. Pahlman, née Simone = 
seller, "Bad Girl,"' and the more recent "Women Tarai, is the daughter of a Tahitian chieftain. We are <3) 
Live Too Long." told they were given a swank (Please turn to page 119) O 


. 
“ 


K 
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The spirit of '76 salutes the spirit of "32 as typified by Madge Evans, pretty M-G-M player. This photo was taken during Madge’s 
recent visit to a soldiers’ home in California. July Fourth this year is the 156th anniversary of American independence. 


Hurreil 
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E. HALDEMAN- JULIUS in- 
sists upon knowing why 


they keep on... 


IGH-HATTING the King’s English 


VEN though I have written something like fifteen 

books and edited almost three thousand volumes, 

I do not choose to pose as a stickler for fancy 

English. It always seems better to hope eternal- 

ly for simple, plain, direct speech. After all, the best 

English is that which has the “authority” of common 

speech. Our language is a beautiful one, when it is 
taken without fancy frills. 

Let us take Greta Garbo’s “Mata Hari.” One 
character plays the role of an aristocratic headman 
in the spy-racket. And this is what he dumped into 
my notebook—kill-om-eter, instead of kilo-meter. Only 
a genius at high-hatting our speech could have brought 
forth such an enormity. 

Another star who appeared with La Bankhead in 
“The Cheat,” said ban-ahl instead of good, plain, cor- 
rect bay-nel (banal), and that set me squirming. I 
detected immediately the fine London mistouch of 
Alabama’s blue-blood. And what’s more, he mis- 
pronounced that word three times in the same picture. 
That now famous “My car has went out of gas,” is a 
much milder offense, though it was funny enough at 
that. This bull amused me; the other made me un- 
comfortable. 


FAMOUS star in “Private Lives” worked hard 
to reach sophistication and smartness, and all the 
sort of thing that is intended to impress the yokels in 
the sticks with the air of cultivated ease. And yet, 
this beautiful, adorable creature said die-van instead of 
div-an! There is absolutely no authority for it, even 
when you go out and hunt up your own dictionary. 
In a news film I heard an announcer say deb-ris, for 
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deb-ree (débris), and I am sure this has sent thousands 
of hill-billies on the downward path of high-hatted, 
wrong English. You see, I am not objecting to good 
honest “ain’ts” and “hadn’t oughts’—they have their 
charm—it’s the sure-fire, aristocratic intonation that 
burns me up. Why should our idea of good English be 
to tack on senseless, brainless frills? 

Another star— who ought to know better — pro- 
nounced it miss-cheev-e-us, instead of miss-chiv-us. It 
is just as easy to say it right. 

And a well-known actor—who spits on his hands and 
sweats himself into Londonese—handed us indic-a-tive, 
instead of in-dic-a-tive; and I defy him to find au- 
thority for this in any British dictionary, in or out 
of Oxford. If they only would take a little time to look 
in a dictionary—any dictionary—to make sure, they 
would avoid embarrassment both for themselves and 
for people like me. 

A character star, in a recent picture, played the part 
of a chief of detectives. He, and every other person 
in the movie, pronounced it home-is-ide, instead of 
hom-is-ide. I insist that the chief of a Homicide Squad 
should know better. 


I CAN forgive breaks like “more perfect” (as though 
perfection can be improved on), or “he got a di- 
vorce from his wife’”’ (as though he could get it from 
anyone else), or “an old. Civil War veteran” (as though 
one could bump into a young one), but I can’t tolerate 
this endless use of eye-ther for ee-ther. Eye-ther can 
get by in Wales or in London district, but why force it 
on Americans? 

“Tnquiry” is another word (Please turn to page 99) 


ol 


Hollywood on Para 


Photo by Wide World 
The most brilliant of all Hollywood's openings 
was that of Grand Hotel." The stars attended en 
masse. Here you see Marlene Dietrich with her 
husband, Rudolph Sieber. She was given a great 
ovation by the fans assembled outside the theater. 


(Below) Marian Marsh was escorted by her brother, 
Eddie Morgan. 


Clark Gable brought Norma Shearer, who (in the 
background) is signing the registry of stars. 
Notice the microphones hung just above their heads. 


Wide World Photo 
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New off-stage shots of the Stars 


Wide World Photo 


The Marquis de la Falaise, Gene Markey and Joan and Constance 
Bennett arriving for the opening of "Grand Hotel." 


Lew Ayres and 
the Missus, Lola 


Lane, were : 
among the 
guests. 


Wide World Photo 


International Photo 


Bing Crosby, popular radio crooner, Jackie Cooper, 
and Vincent Lopez, orchestra leader, met recently 
in Chicago—and then the harmonizing began. 


Wide World Photo 


At Malibu Beach's official 1932 opening—Warner 
Baxter and his wife and Mrs. Elizabeth Adams. 


At the opening of Malibu Beach—Buster Collier, 
"Skeets'' Gallagher and Paulette Goddard, signed 
by Hal Roach from the Ziegfeld beauty bevy. ) 


eo 
Wide World Photo 
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Garbo's chauffeur started the car, felt a 
soft kiss on the back of his neck, and 
passed out. 


SOUND STAGE Me ‘& 


1, Soe 


Our Hollywood Boulevardier becomes a gallant knight— 


In Defense 


Indignantly yours, 
HERB HOWE 


Hollywood: 
Y the time this appears all will be over. 

Greta says she is going home to Sveeden this 

month. 

So you'll have to pardon the incoherence. The 
typewriter is choked up, and the wails issuing from 
the boulevardier’s tower have my hound Cellini in a 
velping paroxysm downstairs. He thinks the master 
has gone off the nut or the wagon again. The master 


really should be in bed. But no, the show must go on! 
Wish I could sing Pagliacci. 


Q F course Greta may have changed her mind. She’s 
a goddess. Personally, I’d rather see her go 
Sweden than Hollywood. And she is a lot more likely to. 
There is this consolation: I can assure you that 
Greta will not retire. Her work is the only thing that 
means much to her. She wants to be free to play the 
parts she chooses on screen and stage. Max Reinhardt 
made her an offer some time ago, to appear on the stage 
in Germany. And, of course, she can have her own 
picture company in Europe if she wants it. 

Greta is tired. She works with exhausting intensity. 
On the set between her scenes she paces up and down, 
her lower lip protruded, her breath issuing in quick 
sibilant gasps between clenched teeth. She appears to 
be suffering from stage fright. 


HER aloofness is due entirely to shyness. She’s so 

self-conscious before people that she could not 
descend the stairs in a scene of “Mata Hari” until the 
extras were dismissed from the set. For such requests 
she is misjudged high-hat. 
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of GARBO 


I recall meeting Greta for the first time. She had 
been practicing a tango with Tony Moreno for ‘The 
Torrent.” Tall, blue eyes, pleasantly gauche, she gave 
a firm hand-clasp. “Did you see me dance?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

“No,” I said. 

“Tanks God,’ she said and took flight. 


W HILE Hollywood is partying, Greta is home taking 

bottles of sedative. She suffers agony from in- 
somnia. She wakes up every morning at four and goes 
tramping for miles. When recognized she breaks into 
a run. Unlike her colleagues, she cannot endure the 
pursuit of her screen shadow. She’s a humble person. 


ER avoidance of the press is due entirely to fear. 

She was scared to death by interviewers. When 
she first arrived in Hollywood she was asked questions 
about her romance with Mr. Stiller. She thought she 
was being given a third degree. She didn’t know it 
was an old American custom to ask impertinent ques- 
tions. Later when she met one of the inquisitors at 
a party, she grabbed her hat and ran out of the house 
with the alacrity of a rabbit beholding a bird dog. 

Greta says she wants to work in Europe. In Europe 
they do not ask about the love life, and privacy is 
possible. 

A great actress, Greta has no desire or ability for 
acting off screen, no liking for the ballyhoo that is 
considered the commercial asset of an actress in this 
land of Barnum. 


RETA has not liked the stories assigned her. She 

quickly realized the futility of struggle, however, 
and has bided her time. When told that Ramon No- 
varro had been assigned a football picture called 
“Huddle,” she exclaimed: ‘‘You are joking. It is true? 
Oh, will they never learn?” 
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SHE quits the set every afternoon ex- 
actly at five. She does not consider 
herself an artist, but a workman, and 
she wants the hours of a workman. 
Never has she claimed the prerogatives 
of an artiste. Marion Davies, John Gil- 
bert and others have their palatial 
“bungalows” resembling palaces on the 
lot. Greta has two rooms in the dressing 
barracks exactly like any contract 
player. 

She does not carry a watch, but she 
knows when it is five o’clock. Out of 
the corner of an eye she sees her colored 
maid, Alma, hoist a mirror several times. 
It is the signal. Greta stops abruptly, 
smiles sweetly, and murmurs “Adieu” to 
the company. “Adieu,” and she hurries 
from the set, bounds into the closed car 
that waits all day next the stage on 
which she is working. Without a word 
from her, the colored chauffeur starts 
the car as he hears her step in. 

Once a supervisor smartly declared 
that he could get her to work overtime. 
He explained that there was a large 
crowd of extras costing the company 
money, and would Miss Garbo consent to 
remain. Miss Garbo bowed assent and 
remained. But she did not appear the 
next day or the next. “Sick,” said Alma. 
Smart supervisors have not asked her to 
work overtime since then. 


IMPLE, direct, natural, Greta is de- 

scribed as a child by those who know 
her best. She likes to laugh. Her humor is child-like. 
One of her favorite jokes, now, is a story about Mr. 
Jones, inebriated, asking a waiter if Mr. Smith had 
been at the restaurant that evening. 

“He has,” said the waiter. 

“Well, what I came to ask is,” hiccupped Jones, “was 
I with him?” 


(ea is an enigma to Hollywood. An atheist, you 
might say. She’s indifferent to the local gods. She 
abhors notoriety and cares little about money. With the 
possible exception of Alice Terry, I do not think there 
has been an individual in Hollywood with such indif- 
ference to personal position. Greta, without striving, 
is an observer of that Hindu proverb which says: 
“Work for results but leave the results with God.” 


Hollywood, the artificial, suspects Greta of posing. 
Actually she is being herself while they have lost them- 
selves long ago. 


HAT would you think if you were Greta’s colored 

chauffeur and felt a warm nose cuddling your neck 
from the rear, just as you started the car for her lady- 
ship? You’d probably collapse, as the chauffeur did. 
When he revived and rolled ; 
his eyes round, he beheld 
Buster Keaton’s dog in the 
back seat. The door of the 
car had been left open to re- 
ceive Garbo. Buster’s St. 
Bernard likes to ride in nice 
cars, so bounded in. Being 
always on the alert for a soft 
step as a wordless signal, the 


“Pardon me while | go knock 
_ myself out with a powder 
puff,"’ said Bob Montgomery. 


Drawings by 
Chamberlain 
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Cagney is the most en- 
gaging male star on the 
screen today. 


chauffeur started the car, felt the kiss on the back of 
his neck, and passed out. 


[K MONEE do not confine themselves to children. 
Buster Keaton’s beautiful St. Bernard is always 
being stolen. Buster offers a reward, and the dog is 
brought home. Now there is an engraved collar on 
the dog’s neck. It reads: “Leave this dog alone, and 


he’ll come home.” 


M* desk is stacked with letters asking me to do some- 
thing for my old friend Ramon Novarro. So I 
did. I lunched with him yesterday in his dressing- 
room. 


Fans think Ramon has been getting a dirty deal. I 
agree with them. I’ve stuck a lot of feathers in the 
bonnet of Chief Thalberg, and so feel I have the right 
to pull a few out. Irving has not done right by Ramon.- 
But, if you knew what Irving, a young, gifted and 
charming boy, has to endure, you would be more lenient. 

Ramon himself is partly to blame. He agrees to 
stories for which he is not suited. Ernst Lubitsch once 
said to me: “An actor only judges a story by how 
many times he can go ‘eeeee’ and ‘aaaaa’—do his pet 
stuff.”’ 

Ramon wanted to do that sap part with Greta in 
“Mata Hari.” So don’t blame Thalberg. 

I admire Ramon. I know he could be second to 
none if he did the things for which he is gifted. 
But Ramon does not know himself. 

For one thing, he wants to be operatic, when his 
genius is for folk songs. He can sing the ballads 
of Mexico as no one can sing them. He ean lift 
trifles into art. But he wants to bellow like Tib- 
bett. He wants to be the clown with the breaking 
heart, whereas he was born to be a gay troubadour 
—like Francis of Assisi. 


BEANE, Ramon has irritated me. If I didn’t 
like him so much as a person, admire him so 
much as an artist, he wouldn’t. 

Ramon, when I first knew him was unique. A 
poetic, sensitive, monastic person. They wanted 
to make him a successor to Valentino. The two 
fellows were poles apart. (Please turn to page 93) 
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The graceful dignity of the southern Colonial architecture was followed in the re- 
modeling of the exterior of the Hollywood home of William Haines. It took months 
of careful planning to give what was once one of the older uninteresting houses of 


Hollywood the charmingly simple lines of the Colonial. 
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A view of the garden stairs with their simple wrought-iron grille-work. 


Bachelor 


William Haines, versatile M- 
G-M player, re-designed and 
built this delightful Colonial 
home. He is a collector of 
antiques and rare old vases 


which he has placed within its 


inviting portals 


ILL HAINES has been collecting furniture and 
antique bits since the days when he was a strug- 
gling and ambitious young bond salesman in 
New York. 

Of course, in those days, the things he collected 
didn’t amount to much. He could only look through 
art dealers’ windows and wander around antique shops, 
gazing at the priceless objects and admiring them. He 
had to content himself with an occasional bargain in 
an old print or an odd piece of bric-a-brac. 

Almost everyone is some kind of a collector. It may 
be of perfumes, or dolls, or firearms, or pewter, or paint- 
ings, or books, or neckties. With Bill it was always 
furniture and lovely, graceful old vases and silver from 
past centuries. 
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Quarters 


From this hobby of collecting Bill’s interest natur- 
ally drifted to homes and houses. Antiques must have 
a place to stay. And Bill made up his mind that some 
day he would have just the sort of home he wanted, a 
place which he could decorate and furnish as a setting 
for the things which he had collected. 


HE result is a white stucco house, rather long and 

rather narrow, on one of the quieter streets of Hol- 
lywood. Its exterior follows the graceful, simple lines 
of the New Orleans colonial period. There is something 
almost austerely beautiful about the severity of its 
white doors, its wrought-iron grille work, its black- 
shingled roof. 

Having been designed as a town house, Bill’s home is 
not surrounded by gardens and flowers. Its beauty and 
color are sheltered behind the plain white stucco walls. 
A brick-paved courtyard, walled with whitewashed 
bricks, is tucked away at the back of the house, with 
a narrow iron-balustraded stairway leading to a sec- 
ond-story porch. Shrubbery fills the corners of the 
courtyard with touches of green and vines trail across 
the white walls, and here Bill entertains his friends on 
warm afternoons and evenings. But for the hot sum- 
mer weather, when cool, green gardens are so inviting, 
Bill slips away to a beach cottage or a mountain cabin. 
The house belongs to the city and to the time when New 
Orleans masked its gaiety and color behind houses of 
colonial simplicity. 
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T# IS home of Bill’s did 
not spring, full-grown, 
from an architect’s draw- 
ings. It emerged gradu- 
ally and after months of 
planning. In fact, it has 
through two eras. 
In the first place, it was 
one of the older Hollywood houses, a rather plain, un- 
interesting place, but built substantially and securely 
with deep foundations and heavy timbers. That was 
what first attracted Bill’s interest. It looked so solid 
and permanent in a country of fragilely lovely Spanish 
and Mexican and French houses. Bill, you must re- 
member, hails from Old Virginia, where they build 
houses to stand through generation after generation. 
So Bill bought the place and lived in it for a while 
as it stood, while he continued with his collecting and 
his plans for the house he wanted eventually to own. 


sign. 


lived 


In the second floor sitting-room the walls are covered 

from floor to ceiling in knotty pine. 

eggplant velvet and the draperies are glazed chintz 

with an eggplant background and a bright floral de- 

The furniture carries the graceful lines of the 
18th century English. 


Then, after a while, he 
moved bag and baggage 
into an apartment, and 
started to work, creating 
the home in which he 
wanted to live and which 
would serve as a setting 
for his antiques. 

It wasn’t an easy task, this transformation of early 
Hollywood into colonial New Orleans. Walls were torn 
away, rooms were added, the entire inside of the house 
was completely replastered and redecorated. The only 
things which remained intact were the strong founda- 
tions, the heavily substantial supporting structure and 
the simplicity of the roof lines. But it was worth the 
work and the waiting. 


The carpet is 


HE interior of the house follows the general feeling 
of 18th century English homes in the sturdy sim- 
plicity of the woodwork and the low wains- 
cotings, in the high ceilings and delicately 
fragile crystal chandeliers, in the paneled 
walls and wide fireplaces. But Bill has not 
clung exclusively to this period in the fur- 
nishings and decorations. Through the wide 
rooms are scattered furniture and decorative 
bits from every period, including the ultra- 
modern. 

“The interest in a room or in an entire 
house lies in mixing periods,” Bill believed 
when he furnished his own home and still 
believes now, when he is successfully decor- 
ating the houses of his.friends. “There is 


The bright wallpaper used above 
the wainscoting in this guest room is 
charmingly quaint in its design. The 
mahogany American Federal bed is 
draped in filmy white. An early 
American rocker and a Chippendale 
chair and mirror add _ interesting 
notes to the room. 
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nothing more monotonous than a place 
which is absolutely true in every detail to 
any particular time. Of course, you can’t 
just throw things together hit-or-miss and 
expect to be successful. You have to choose 
furnishings which blend in style and color- 
ing or which offer a striking and colorful 
contrast. 


“When you do a home, you must do it 
with the feeling that it has been lived in 
for years,” Bill went on with the enthusi- 
asm of a man talking about his hobby. 
“The rooms must look as if there might be 
a pair of carpet slippers beside a chair, and 
a pipe or two on the table. There is noth- 
ing more depressing or stilted than a look 
of glaring newness. 

“To many people who have lived in a 
period of overstuffed furniture and steam- 
heat radiators, old chairs and sofas, an- 
tiques of any kind seem to spell discomfort. 
It always surprises them to find how very 
comfortable a graceful old chair or sofa, 
dating back long before the days of their 
great-grandparents, can be. There is so 
much of a sameness about modern furni- 
ture. Antique pieces give a color, a differ- 
ence, a touch of interest to rooms. And 
you can sleep just as comfortably in an 
Early American field bed, read with just as 
much ease in a deep Louis XV chair, eat 
just as hungrily on a graceful Sheraton 
table, as you can on a twentieth-century 
bed, chair or table.” 


ILL’S house is not large. To enter it, 
you walk up a shallow flight of brick 
steps and through a white-paneled door 
with lock and knocker of solid brass, and 


ines or per rey I FT 


twin side-lighting windows with quaint glass panes. 
Beyond this door lies a small, square entrance hall 
which leads into a Georgian green drawing-room. This 


is the only really “formal” room in the house. It is a 
drawing-room in every sense of the word, especially as 
the people of 18th century England thought of draw- 
ing-rooms, a place in which to receive and entertain 
casual guests and acquaintances not privileged to go 
beyond the formal exterior of the household. 

The drawing-room has wainscoting and woodwork 
of a clear, cool Georgian green, instead of the ivory 
white of the rest of the house. Even its carpet is 
green. The delicate carvings of the woodwork are gold- 
leafed, and the long, heavy draperies at the windows are 
made of gold damask. The simplicity of the walls is 
broken only by two lovely gold-framed Directoire 
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In the rather formal drawing-room in the 
home of William Haines, the walls and 
woodwork are painted a cool Georgian 
green, with carvings in gold leaf. The fur- 
niture combines the simple Louis 16th and 
the more elaborate Venetian. 


The low ivory wainscoting in the dining- 
room is topped by Zuber pictorial wall- 
paper done in natural colors. A tan and 
brown Aubusson rug partially covers the 
parquet floor. The chairs are Directoire, 
: and the table and buffet are Sheraton. 


mirrors and a few rare old paintings. Among the 
priceless pieces of furniture in this room are an 18th 
century Venetian commode, upon whose green surface 
are embossed designs in exquisite lace and flowers, a 
Louis XVI sofa and twin Venetian stools, covered with 
gold and red satin, and graceful Italian Louis XV 
chairs upholstered in gold moiré. The long, high- 
ceilinged room is cool and dignified, with just a few 
touches of vivid reds to add life to its green-and-gold 
beauty. : 

By opening a wide door and walking down four shal- 
low black marble steps, you are in the dining-room, 
directly beyond the drawing-room. Here the wains- 
coting and doors are ivory white, with colorful pic- 
torial wallpaper by Zuber. The long polished dining- 
table and buffet are satiny (Please turn to page 75) 
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Silent Crooner: You can hear 
In anything about any 


movie or radio star, mostly good 
nd mostly bad, and Rudy Vallee 
l certain! no exception. Now 
the same people who used to go 
around telling everybody that 
Rudy was a multi-millionaire 
are going around telling other 
people he’s worth only a fraction 
of a million today. Rudy says 


Phillips Lord (Seth nothing, buys a $75,000 or $100,- 
Parker) almost be- 000 mansion in Beverly Hills, 


California which certainly 
didn’t help the gossip that he 
and Fay were growing colder 
and just keeps on croonin’. 


came a novelist 
before clicking 
on the radio. 


Why, Oh, Why ? Someone out of turn asked us why 
the Funnyboners were what they are, and our unreason- 
able curiosity was instantly excited. We investigated 
is thoroughly as a Hoover Commission and dug up 
everal highly important facts, to wit: 

1) Funnyboner Bunny Coughlin was once dis- 
honorably dismissed for singing in the Boston Elevated 
Company’s offices; two years later he was re-hired at 
much money to sing on the company’s radio program. 

2) Funnyboner Gordon Graham was employed as 
dramatic critic of the Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch. 
Between times he acted in a Utica stock company. 
Naturally, he lost both jobs. 

3) Funnyboner Dave Grant organized a dance band 
and took it as far as Duluth, Minn., in vaudeville. 
Everyone walked back. 

Now you see why they are the Funnyboners, 


Things we can’t help hearing about: Al Jolson 
linking up radio-wise with “Music That Satisfies.” 

Clark Gable being offered $10,000 a week for radio 
by a cosmetic company. 

Clara Bow the same amount by another advertiser. 

Jackie Cooper and Cliff (Ukulele Ike) Edwards flirt- 
ing mildly with the air magnates. 


True Love Department: Valentin Perera, Spanish 
movie star, rescued Grace Moore’s quoit from going 
overboard off the Ile de France. Six weeks later— 
honeymoon. 

Morton Downey, then movie actor, made his director 


Phil Dewey is very 
much at home with 
music. His parents and 
ten brothers and sis- 
ters are musicians. 


Don't make Lee Morse 
walk home from a ride. 
Her father is a preacher 
and one of the original 
Texas Rangers. He'll 
get you either way. 


Buddy Rogers, who can play any instrument, started 
playing the trombone when he was nine. He bor- 
rowed it from his brother—when Brother was away. 
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Chats about the stars of the 
; microphone and television screen 


promise him a beautiful leading 
iady. Up stepped Barbara Ben- 
nett. They were married within 
three weeks. 

“Bud” Hulick, Colonel Stoop- 
nagle’s. adjutant, introduced 
Wanda Harte, singer, over the 
radio, never having met the 
lady before. Within two weeks 
—matrimony. 

Ted Husing proposed to Helen “4 

Giffords the night he met her. For the day when 
She said “Yes,” and then made the 
him wait for two years to find 
out what she meant. 


crooner 
passes, Lanny 
Ross is studying 


The Tastyeast Jesters were law at Columbia. 
out a-golfing. A small boy 
hung around, watching every shot intently. 

“You can’t learn anything from us,” one of the 
golfers told him. ‘“We’re only beginners.” 

“I ain’t trying to learn,” said the boy. “I’m going 
fishing and I’m waiting for you to dig up two more 
worms.” 


Their Pasts: Before Singin’ Sam (Harry Frankel) 
went on a shaving cream program, he used to sing for a 
lawn mower company, which was the same business, in 
a way.... Lanny Ross was born Launcelot, but his 
football coach would not let him play on the team unless 
he changed his name to Lanny. 


Good Luck: Don’t be afraid to propose to Rosa 
Ponselle just because she wears a wedding ring. She 
is not married. The ring is only a luck band. She 
found it in a railroad station, put it on for fun, and 
that night at the theater she made such a success that 
she has never taken it off since. When she marries 
she’ll wear two rings. 


Radio Oddities: Arthur Pryor has never discharged 
a member of his band.... Jack Fulton, Paul White- 
man’s crooner, was once a laundryman in Phillipsburg, 
Pa. ... Milton J. Cross used to be a soloist in an un- 
dertaking parlor. . .. When John McCormack was 
getting under way, operatically, in Italy, he called him- 
self Giovanni Foli—because no one could spell his rea! 
name correctly. .- . Snowville, N. H., the Snow Vil- 
lage of the Soconyland (Please turn to page 115) 


Frank Parker started 
singing one day while 
riding in Central Park, 
and his horse reared 
up and threw him. 


When Welcome Lewis 

gets a new song, she 

goes for a drive in the 

country to work it out in 
her mind. 


Nan Dorland is the red-haired girl who takes you on 
radio visits to the homes of the movie stars. 
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MUSIC of the SOUND SCREE 


By JOHN EDGAR WEIR 


“Blessed Event’’ with Lee Tracy and 
Mary Brian - Ruth Etting and Eddie Can- 
tor - the new long-playing records. 


MERICA will soon have a chance to see the talking-picture 
version of the recent Broadway hit, “Blessed Event,” 
which Warner Brothers-First National are producing 
and for which the De Silva-Brown-Henderson music 

numbers will be used. Lee Tracy and Mary Brian will have 
two of the star roles. Annett Sparks and Frank McHugh, 
who played the reporter in “The Front Page,” will also be 
featured. From all accounts it should make a feature worth 
waiting for and bring to the screen some particularly tuneful 
melodies. 


UTH ETTING is said to be a possibility for Eddie Cantor’s 
next picture, and if this is so it ought to help the pro- 
duction a lot—without any disparagement to Mr. Cancor. 
Recently Miss Etting finished two movie shorts within two 
weeks, 


HIS, I believe, is the first record Guy Lombardo has 

recorded for Brunswick, and you are going to like it. “Too 
Many Tears” is the title and the number is well on the way to 
hitdom. Guy’s arrangement is top-notch, and if you heed my 
advice, you’ll get this one. Carmen Lombardo sings the vocal 
refrain. The other side is also by Guy Lombardo and his 
p : orchestra, playing, ‘Love, You Funny Thing.” This is a 
LEE TRACY little faster and makes a very agreeable contrast. Again we 
hear Carmen singing the vocal. (This is a Brunswick record.) 


ERE is the best vocal I have heard for months, “Was 

That the Human Thing to Do?” sung by the famous 
Boswell sisters. This record has an amazing variety of 
rhythms and not a dull spot in it. The Dorsey brothers 
furnish the musical accompaniment. “Put That Sun Back in 
the Sky” is the tune on the other side, and again we have the 
Boswell sisters doing the work. When you buy this record 
you get your money’s worth. (This is a Brunswick record.) 


ERE is one of Columbia’s new longer records, playing 
almost twice as long as the conventional type of ten-inch 
record. On one side we have (Please turn to page 79) 


The Month’s Biggest Hits 


“Too Many Tears” (fox trot) 
Played by Guy Lombardo and his Royal Cana- 
dians— (Brunswick). 


“Was That the Human Thing to Do?” (vocal) 
Sung by the Boswell Sisters—(Brunswick). 


Medley from “One Hour with You” (fox trot) 
Played by Eddie Duchin and his Orchestra— 
(Columbia). 


“T Say It’s Spinach” (fox trot) : 
Played by Waring’s Pennsylvanians—(Victor). 


MARY BRIAN 
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Irving Lippman 


LITTLE DICKIE MOORE, Warner Brothers-First National featured player, who recently finished his part.in Jimmy Cagney’s picture, 
"Winner Take All.'' Although he is less than six years old, Dickie con emote and perform with the best of them. Notice the non- 
chalant manner in which he faces the photographer. 
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NEWS and PICTURES of 


Advance 


As You Desire Me—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer: Glam- 
orous Garbo as a café entertainer who, induced to 
impersonate a nobleman's long-lost wife, finds regen- 
eration in her love for him. Supported by Melvyn 
Douglas, Eric Yon Stroheim, Owen Moore, Hedda 
Hopper and Albert Conti. From Luigi Pirandello’s 
play. A stage success here and abroad. Directed by 
George Fitzmaurice. 


ae 
Strange Interlude—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer: Norma 
Shearer starring in Eugene O'Neill's great psycho- 
logical play—a wonderful and unique drama of 
human emotions. With Clark Gable, Alexander Kirk- 
land, May Robson, Maureen O'Sullivan, Henry Wal- 
thall. Directed by Robert Z. Leonard. 
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The Bird of Paradise—RKO: A most pretentious 

production. From the famous play by Richard Walton 

Tully, featuring Dolores Del Rio, Joel McCrea, John 

Halliday, Skeets Gallagher and Creighton Chaney, 

son of Lon Chaney. All of the exterior scenes made in 
Hawaii. Directed by King Vidor. 


Movie Crazy—Paramount: Harold Lloyd! His first 
in two years. Picturing the misadventures of a fame- 
chasing boy in Hollywood. Constance Cummings, 
Harold Goodwin, Kenneth Thompson, Louise Closser 
Hale and Mary Doran in support. Harold doesn't 
make many of them, but when he does, he's almost 
always sure-fire. Directed by Clyde Bruckman. 
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FORTHCOMING FILMS 


Hollywood Studios are doing 


State’s Attorney—RKO: John Barrymore, brilliant 
attorney, who marries for position, then discards his 
wife for his old sweetheart. Supported by Helen 
Twelvetrees, Jill Esmond, William Boyd, Mary Duncan, 


Ralph Ince and C. Henry Gordon. And directed by 
George Archainbaud. 


Big City Blues — Warners-First National: Writ- 

ten by Ward Morehouse, the New York column- 

ist, this is the adventure of a small-town boy (Eric 

Linden) in New York, with Joan Blondell as the chorus- 

girl love element, both aided by Josephine Dunn, 

Evalyn Knapp, Grant Mitchell and Inez Courtney. 
Directed by Mervyn LeRoy. 


« 
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Prosperity— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer: Polly Moran 
and Marie Dressler as battling mothers-in-law whose 
children are married to each other. We need say no 
more—except that you'll also see Anita Page, Wal- 
lace Ford, Harry Beresford, Otis Harlan and Jerry 
Tucker. If you judge by their past performances, this 
comedy will be one of the funniest of the season— 
and then some. Directed by Leo McCarey. 


Competition—Warners-First National: A homely, 

rural yarn, of the city boy (David Manners), who goes 

to the small town to make good, meets the girl (Ann 

Dvorak), is downed by his small-time competitor (Chic 

Sale)—and everybody's happy. Noah Beery and Ray- 

mond Hatton are also in the cast. Directed by Erle 
Kenton. 
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WHAT’S GOING ON IN MOVIELAND. All of the latest flashes 


Back Street—Universal: Fannie Hurst's great novel, 
with Irene Dunne and John Boles heading the cast. 
Supported by June Clyde, George Meeker, William 
Bakewell, directed by John Stahl. A great story, ex- 
cellent cast and excellent director. This is not unlikely 
to be one of the outstanding films of the new season. 


Society Girl—Fox: James Dunn as the roughneck 
who marries the hothouse society girl (Peggy Shan- 
non). With Lee Tracy in the cast. And directed by 
Sidney Lanfield, who made "Dance Team" with Jimmy 
and Sally Eilers. If you like Jimmy Dunn you will 
find him in his element here, especially when he is 
teaching the tender bud what he considers to be the 
meaning of real love. And does she like it! 


Man About Town—Fox: Warner Baxter, aided by 
Karen Morley, Conway Tearle, Alan Mowbray and 
Lillian Bond in a dramatization of the novel by Deni- 
son Clift. Set in New York and Washington, with a 
secret service background. Plenty of society atmos- 
phere and a touching sequence when the two old 
friends are forced to part as enemies. Directed by 
John Francis Dillon. 


Attorney for the Defense—Columbia: Edmund 
Lowe, supported by Evelyn Brent and Constance 
Cummings in the story of a District Attorney who 
sends an innocent man to the chair, then resigns to 
battle for the underdog. Eventually he becomes a 
great criminal attorney and defender of the down- 
trodden. Directed by Irving Cummings, who directed 
Lowe in "The Cisco Kid" and "Old Arizona." 
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of the newest film-plays in production in the major studios 


Horsefeathers—Paramount: The Four Marx broth- 

ers have inherited a college. Groucho (who plays 

Zeppo's father) elects himself president. Zeppo has 

been attending for eight years, and no diploma. And 

no Thelma Todd. And can you imagine what a great 

opportunity for blonde-chasing she gives Harpo! 
Directed by Norman McLeod. 


Huddle—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer: Ramon Novarro 
as rough-and-tumble Tony Amatto at Yale, playing 
football, Madge Evans and Una Merkel cheering, 
and Ralph Graves, Frankie Albertson and John 
Arledge supporting. Most he-man réle of Novarro's 
career. You have never seen Novarro in any réle 
that even faintly approaches this. Studio officials 
have been criticized for casting him in it—but we 
shall see. The part has already earned him the name 
of “the Singing Quarterback"—except that he 
doesn't sing. Directed by Sam Wood. 


Westward Passage—RKO: Margaret Ayer Barnes’ 
novel. Ann Harding tortured between two loves, her 
first husband (Laurence Olivier) and the second (Irving 
Pichel). But the second husband's steadfast love and 
generous understanding brings him ultimate happiness 
—and all is well. All with an unusually strong cast of 
Zasu Pitts, Juliette Compton, Irene Purcell and Nance 
O'Neil. Directed by Robert Milton. 


The Jewel Robbery—Warners-First National: Here 
we see William Powell as the devil-may-care thrill 
robber, and Kay Francis as the flirtatious baroness he 
first robs then loves. Hardie Albright and Henry 
Kolker in the cast. Set in the capitals of Europe, it 
has glamorous settings, thrills and a high degree of 
romance. Directed by William Dieterle. 


(Please turn to page 116) 
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BEANS 


a la Oliver 


As good a cook as she is a 

comedienne, Edna May Oliver 

gives the old Boston recipe 

used by her mother and 
her grandmother 


OSTON baked beans invade even 
Hollywood with Edna May Oliver to 
back them and cook them. Three 
thousand miles separate the home of 

the bean and the cod from the movie capital 
but Miss Oliver has not forgotten the cus- 
toms of her native city. 

So it isn’t to be wondered at that Satur- 
day night never comes round without find- 
ing a steaming pot of baked beans waiting 
to be placed before the mistress of the 
household. 

Miss Oliver’s recipe is the same one used 
by both her mother and her grandmother in 
the preparation of this delicacy. 

Either California pea beans or a combi- 
nation of these and yellow-eyed beans are 
preferred by Miss Oliver. 

The beans are soaked over night in cold | 
water. Next morning they are placed in a 
kettle and covered with cold water to which 
a pinch of baking soda has been added. 
They are permitted to come to a boil, and | 
remain cooking until the beans are bursting | 
through their shells. | 

When this point is reached, the beans are 
removed from the fire and rinsed. They 
are mixed with generous pieces of salt pork, 
a chopped small onion, a tablespoon of mo- 
lasses and a pinch of salt. | 

After being placed in an earthen bean 
pot, the mixture is covered with water and | 
placed in the oven. A lid should be placed 
over the bean pot until the last stage of 
cooking is“reached. } 

Bake the beans all day in a very slow ' 
oven. Look at them from time to time, add- 
ing more water if they seem to be cooking 
dry. 

About half an hour before time to serve, 
remove the bean pot from the oven, and let 
the contents settle. 4 

Then serve ... and prepare to hear any 
guests fish for future invitations to a New 
England baked bean dinner. 


Miss Oliver is exercising the cook's 
privilege—smelling. A capacious 
apron is an important part of her 


kitchen equipment. 
Elwood Bredell 
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Hollywoo 
Goes 
A-partyin 


Come with us to the mer- 
riest festivities of the month 


By Grace Kingsley 


“cc 


HE Hollywood party season seems to be setting 
in with unusual severity,” remarked Billy Bake- 
well, Hollywood’s Peter Pan, as we surveyed the 
crowded Garden Room at the Biltmore, where 
those irrepressible Thalians were bursting forth in 
their semi-annual ball. 

The Thalians are growing up. They started off as 
a bunch of kids who met at the Montmartre once a week 
and played tricks on each other. Now their Garden 
Room party was as decorous as graduation exercises. 
But they were a gay and charming lot anyway, and 
include some of the nicest of the younger players. Any 
fond mamma, worried about letting her picture-struck 
daughter go into the films, would at once have eased 
down in her chair, if she looked this gathering over, 
and put her approval on daughter’s ambitions. 

“Oh, there’s Thelma Todd, and there’s Claudette 
Colbert—oo-00!—everybody!”’ exclaimed Nina Quar- 
taro, who had come with me and her brother Jack, and 


Thelma Todd and Claudette Col- 

bert, at the big Hollywood party 

given by the Thalians—both pos- 

ing especially for the camera of 
New Movie Magazine. 


Photo by Stagg 
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Clark Gable is always 
polite, good-natured, 
and shy of conceit. 
And he's an easy mark 
for autograph collect- 
ors. Here he is sign- 
ing-up for a small-boy 
@ admirer at a Holly- 
wood theater opening. 


Was as enthusiastic as though she weren’t herself a 
player and one of the most beautiful girls at the party. 
She wore white velvet, trimmed in heavy old real lace, 
with brilliant ornaments. 

“Jack Oakie seems to be settling down to one girl,” 
we remarked. 

He was with Patricia Wing, actress and writer, a 
charming girl with whom we have seen him at several 
parties lately and very attentive. We thought Jack 
favored blondes, but Patricia is a red-head. 

Jack was in Roscoe Ates’ party, Roscoe and his wife 
entertaining twenty guests at a long table. Billy Bake- 
well was in their party, too, escorting Polly Ann Young. 

Polly Ann Young, by the way, was one of the pretti- 
est girls at the party. She wore a black satin ensemble, 
décolleté evening gown, with a short jacket and a 
rhinestone belt, and black slippers. Roscoe’s daughter, 
Dorothy, was charming in a beige silk, tight-fitting, 
with Eton jacket. Eton jackets, by the way, are the rage, 
even with evening gowns. And many actresses arrived 
in either white fur jackets or fur-trimmed ones. 

Then there is the lei rage, a lei being a Hawaiian 
wreath such as is thrown around the necks of arriving 
and departing travelers in Honolulu. 

(Piease turn to page 107) 


You would have had a great time at the Gleasons' picnic, on 
their new ranch. 
for New Movie Magazine—Ken Maynard, then Mr. and Mrs. 
Neil Hamilton (seated), and in the back row Dorothy Dix, Donald 
Cook, Mary Forbes, Ruth Weston, Lucille and Russell Gleason. 


Here you see—in a picture posed especially 


Jy!39—This circular shows how 
to make the new belts from 
bright-colored felt. 


mil 
Jy!33—The new bib scarf, Os rm ma 4, gy 
to wear as a pajama top or Vw J 
| 7 of 
under a jacket in place of Dy nd 
a blouse, and three other Wari’ 
most ingenious scarfs may ru 


be made with the aid of 


this circular. 


Jyl40—Wear your birth flower 

for luck, on scarf, handkerchief or 

lingerie. This circular gives you 
full directions. 


Accessories for Summer 


Jy!34—This circular gives 


full directions for crochet: | You can add the latest touches to your vacation wardrobe with 
ing th musing little ps ° . 
avery! Ghesiseeating the aid of our New Method Circulars 


smart resorts. 


, Jyi37—It's the latest 
Lass Bl Vi, thing to wear your 
a | a AY monogram on your 
| \\ AN QA + blouse, your pajamas 
| KX YYW» OF scarf. This circular 
\ YA LN gives directions. 
| 1 mh + i \ \ \ _ 
— NY, 


Jy!35—Here are directions 
for making terry-cloth beach 
cape that fills a dozen needs 
in the vacation wardrobe. 


Jy138 — Designs for stars, 
chevrons, anchors and 
other nautical emblems for 


your summer yareene are Jyi41—From Vo yards of 
LEMS Gia eh cotton print you can make 
ae oN this new style scarf, cap 
x fre By See \ and sleeve-trim to match. 
eres SRA J 
Write to Miss Frances [ey ihe, 


Cowles in care of this 
magazine, enclosing four 


A / / | 

cents for any one circular, } \ / Sd A 

ten cents for three circu- /\ tL . a 

lars, or twenty cents for i j LIS ANGEN Jy!42—Fagoted collars and 

all ten circulars. Be | / ag ay AES on y 3 
Jy!36—Make your own sure to indicate which ea Da Sa ae eer | cuffs of latest design can 
duffle bag and hat case circulars you want by the | | <g 7 easily be made from dia- 

' 


numbers given beside the 


p parrot gram and directions given 
escriptions. 


from diagram patterns given | 5 Mec ereeal 
in this circular. 


in this circular. 
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Relax in the sun's rays, says Miss 
Landi as she turns toward the 
west and gazes out of her open 
doorway. Below you see Miss Landi 
in action on the tennis courts. 


AVING achieved her pin- 
nacle among the stars Elissa 
Landi has turned her atten- 
tion to her place in the sun. 

Get out of doors, is her advice 
to those who would have health and 
beauty. 

“Exercising out of doors is always 
best, of course,” says Elissa, “and 
my pet ‘games for health’ are riding 
horseback, swimming, dancing, play- 
ing tennis and walking. And I believe these should be 
practiced whenever it is possible.” 

Swimming and walking are two exercises in which 
every girl should indulge, she tells one. The business 
girl, too, can always manage to crowd a few games of 
tennis into a busy week; or a trip to the seashore or a 
Swimming pool during the summer season. 

“Then,” says Elissa, “when you are home alone, turn 
on some music and dance!” 


Mss LANDI studied the Russian ballet for three 
. years and, with all her other time-absorbing ac- 
tivities, has managed to provide a place for dancing 
exercises. 

“For grace and poise, try dancing to soft, waltz 
rhythm,” she suggests. ‘Wave your arms gracefully, 
curve your body and glide as lightly as you can. And 
don’t forget to stretch your body. Stretching is really a 
joy! Did you ever try it?” 


games 
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AY and then REST 
for Beauty 


Elissa Landi 
program of summer 
and 


for health and beauty 


Tennis is a favorite game for 
health with Miss Landi, second only 
to her love of horseback riding. 

Asked what she does for relaxa- 
tion after strenuous exercise she 
promptly replied: 

“Two things: I have my hair 
brushed and then I take a sun bath. 
Having my hair brushed, together 
with a bit of massage at the base of 
the neck, is most refreshing after a 
session of exercise in the open air. And as for sun- 
bathing! How I have enjoyed it since I have been in 
Hollywood! 

“T wish I could impress upon people the importance 
of sun bathing. Your sun bath must be in the open— 
not through glass. Even in an apartment which gets 
the sunshine one may raise the windows, stretch out on 
the floor, if there is no couch or day bed.” 


gives her 


relaxation 


[NX taking sun baths atop her Hollywood home, Miss 
Landi wears a pajama costume of the sheerest sort of 
pongee. She feels she can stay out of doors much longer 
if she wears this slight protection against burning. 

“In taking a sun bath,” she says, “a girl should al- 
ways remember to use plenty of nourishing cream on 
her face to prevent harshness and those fine lines that 
often follow exposure to the sun. And, if one burns 
easily, there are plenty of good creams on the market 
that are excellent preventatives.” 


Tfal 


Fee yt 


ot keg 
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First Steps with 
Our Colonial House 


HERE is no longer any question about it. The Colonial house 
has polled so many votes in our house-building contest that 
we are thoroughly convinced that it is the type of dwelling 
most acceptable to the majority of discriminating Americans 

throughout the country. It is admirably suited to present-day 
building methods and modern living conditions, and the sort of 
house, too, that visiting Europeans are most interested in, because 
nore than any of the other types—French, Spanish, English—it is 
a thoroughly American product. The up-to-date version of the 
Colonial house and the modern office skyscraper are, in fact, the 
two most distinguished achievements of present-day American 
architects. 

It is an honest type of house in every way, and, unlike many 
houses of recent construction, presents as pleasing a view from the 
sides and back as it does from the front. True to the Colonial 
traditions that inspired it, our Colonial house is built of wood, 
either shingles or wood siding being used for the exterior construc- 
tion, with fireproof shingles for the roof. 

Much of the charm of the house depends on the paint, which 
should be either white or cream, contrasting with the dark-green 
painted shutters. By selecting paints of superior quality and set- 
ting aside a small amount of money annually to cover the cost of 
repainting at a future date, the owner may be sure of retaining 
indefinitely the immaculate freshness that is one of the chief charms 
of the Colonial stvle of domestic architecture. 

Next month’s issue of this magazine will give illustrated in- 
formation about the walls, floors, woodwork and other interior 
construction of our Colonial house. 


The floor space is ar- 

ranged to meet the 

needs of modern living 
conditions. 


Renderings by 
Schell Lewis 


The left elevation, showing the 
small-paned windows and porch 
which may be open or glassed in. 


The right elevation, with dining- 
room and kitchen exposures, and 
the service entrance. 


The back of the house, a pleasing 
background for shrubberies and 
the old-fashioned garden. 
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44. Easy Economical Dinners 
make it easy to plan meals 
which are pleasing, nourishing 
and amazingly inexpensive. 


OU don’t have to wonder or worry about what you’re 

going to give the head of the family for dinner, tonight or 
the next night, or even a week from tonight. It’s all worked 
out for you in Tower’s cook book, 44 Easy Economical 
Dinners . . . Spicy appetizers . . . Toothsome relishes... 
Simple, savory meat courses. Cool, delectable salads. 
Desserts which are easy to make. What a lot of pleasure 
and help and good sound news about food you'll find in 
this little book, which costs only ten cents, and about which 
one enthusiastic home-maker said, “It’s worth its weight 


in gold.” 


“She Plans Such 
Perfect Little Dinners” 


Olives 
Roast Chicken with Grape-Nuts Stuffing 
Stuffed Tomatoes Currant Jelly 
Creamed Onions 
Berry or Apple Dumpling 


Radishes or Scallions 


Anchovy Appetizers 


Broiled Beefsteak East India Chutney 
Baked Potatoes with Cheese 
Creamed Onions Buttered Beets 


Plain Lettuce or Endive Salad 


Ice Cream 


Fruit Cocktail 
Baked Smoked Ham Creamed Potatoes 
String Beans, Country Style 
Romaine or Endive Salad with 
Russian or French Dressing 
Walnut Layer Cake Vanilla Ice Cream 
Mints Salted Nuts Coffee 


Make meal-planning easier for yourself. Make 
meal-buying inexpensive. The book tells you 
how. Send ten cents, plus three cents for 
postage, and we'll hurry it on to you. 


TOWER BOOKS, Incorporated, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Between Two Worlds 


For the eldest I took one that was too 
big for me. I made no explanation to 
the clothier. Naturally he viewed me 
with alarm thinking me crazy.” 


NNA speaks with an English accent 
d which she cultivated in London in 
rder to appear in English pictures. 
For all her celestial beauty one doesn’t 
think of her as Chinese. 

Anna has encountered the stinging 
rebuff of smug rules against admitting 
one of her race to “exclusive” apart- 
ments. Small. boys, bred of smaller 
parents, have taunted her with the cry 
of “Chink!” She doesn’t suffer meekly 
any more, as she did when the pins 
were stuck in her. She can retort as 
wrathfully as any of us. 

Personally I have no use for that 
Kipling quotation, and I am not using 
it. It represents the superiority of the 
old-cuard British. It certainly doesn’t 
represent the attitude of the younger 
generation of English who applauded 
Anna May Wong for a performance on 
the London stage in “The Circle of 
Chalk” and received her in Mayfair 
drawing-rooms. As for Americans, let 
them abide by Lincoln’s “All men are 
created equal.” 


A NNA makes no admission of racial 
£ problem. Only by her defensive, 
more effective than the great wall of 
China, do you suspect there is a per- 
plexity. On one side is her Chinese 
home, on the other her Occidental 
career. 

Of that home she speaks quietly. 

Anna May’s mother became a bride 
at fourteen by submitting her picture 
to a Chinese matchmaker in San 
Francisco. 

When you look at that picture of 
serene beauty you can understand why 
Wong Som Tsong accepted her unseen. 

Anna May’s father is an educated 
man of humor and charm. He was lord 
of the household, as a Chinaman is, and 
only once did his children oppose him. 

He had a wife and five children in 
China. Anna speaks calmly of this 
other family. Among the Chinese it is 
proper to have more than one wife if a 
man can afford to. The two families 
exchanged greetings and gifts. When 
the wife in China died, Mr. Wong sug- 
gested that Anna’s mother go to China 
to look after the children there. 

Mrs. Wong was willing but her chil- 
dren rose in insurrection, disputing the 
paternal authority for the first time. 
They said their mother had performed 
service enough in raising the nine chil- 
dren here. The father yielded to them, 
and a Chinese tradition was smashed 
by an American head-on. 


HE greatest conflict between Chin- 

ese and American duties that Anna 
has had to meet occurred when her 
mother died last year. 

Anna was appearing on the New 
York stage in “On the Spot.” Her 
father wired her to come at once. It 
unthinkable that a Chinese girl 


was 
should be absent from the funeral of 
her mother. Yet confronting Anna 


was that unwritten law of the Western 


stage: The show must goon. Ameri- 

can duty opposed the Chinese duty. 
Anna’s instinct moved her to observe 

the latter, but her disregard of the 
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former meant the closing of the play 


and great loss to the producers. She 
remained at her post, sustained by 
Christian Science which looks upon 


death beautifully as but the passing 
through a door. 

The Chinese funeral was held with- 
out Liu Tsong, and patriarchal Chinese 
spoke bitterly of a dan chtie who could 
so offend her ancestors. 

Anna's father understood but was 
not reconciled to the burial of his wife 
without Liu Tsong’s presence. So the 
body was placed in a vault, temporarily, 
to await Liu Tsong’s return. On the 
New York stage Anna May Wong went 
on playing her part and making her 
bows while the heart of Liu Tsong was 
breaking. Months later in a little 
Christian chapel in Los Angeles Liu 
Tsong, the little Chinese girl, knelt 
sobbing beside the gentle, understand- 
ing mother. 


HE other night I stood in the wings 

of a theater watching that graceful, 
tall and golden girl as she sang a song 
defining an American girl. Her father 
attended the performance and was very 
proud. She was the Frosted Yellow 
Willows he had envisaged. Only once 
has he seen her in pictures. That was 
on the persuasion of one of her broth- 
ers. The picture was “The Thief of 
Bagdad” in which Anna wore not too 
many clothes. After the film, the 
brother said, “Well, father, what do you 
think of Liu Tsong?” The old man 
smiled whimsically, clutched himself in 
a mock shiver, and murmured, “It’s 
cold.” That was his only comment. 

He felt much warmer after seeing 
Liu Tsong on the stage in a Patou 
gown. 

Later in her Park Wilshire apart- 
ment Anna and I had cocktails (she’s 
an expert mixer) and ate ancient 
Chinese eggs which Anna said were 
two hundred years old. If you are in- 
terested in providing your descendants 
with these antique delicacies, here is 
the recipe as Anna gave it: Take fresh 
duck eggs, sink them in wood ashes, 
wrap them in rice husks and bury them 
some place where Mr. Hoover’s anti- 
hoarders can’t find them. Your heirs 
will thank you. They are delicious. 
(My obeisance to these Chinese ducks 
new enjoying paradise with their an- 
cestors.) 


NNA and I talked of Chinese phil- 
osophy. 
“Isn’t it difficult for you to be 
Chinese?” I asked. 
“No,” she smiled. 
up ” 


“T’ve been reading 


Anna herself is a citizen of the 
world, like Plato—or was it Socrates? 
After walking into the arms of the 
Hollywood devil with the red lantern in 
her hands she played in pictures for 
several years. Then she received an 
offer from British International which 
took her to London. She appeared in 
pictures and on the stage in London. 
Paris called and she went there to 
perfect her French. In Berlin she ap- 
peared in three versions of the film, 
“Flame of Love,’ speaking English, 
French and German. Vienna, not to be 
outdone by the other European capi- 
tals, requisitioned her for a musical 


revue, “Tschuin Tschi,” which you may 
translate as “Springtime.” 


HEN I was in Europe two years 

ago the name of Anna May Wong 
was a society feature. Everywhere I 
went, and, of course, | move in the best 
social circles, people were discussing 
this charming, cultured Chinese girl. 
And, of course, there were the attend- 
ant stories of princes and even kings 
being madly in love with her. 

Anna obviously enjoyed being taken 
up by people of such rank that their 
names never appear in newspapers. 

“Yet sometimes I would stop and 
ask myself: ‘What am I doing?’” she 
says. “It all seemed silly and futile.” 

Before she went to Europe and was 
acclaimed by nobility, Anna was not 
of Hollywood society. But, as she ob- 
serves with serene detachment: “Once 
you are a success, color means noth- 
ing.” 

They are not fooling Anna. She has 
the divine discontent. Pictures do not 
satisfy her intellect. From a _ secret 
source which I cannot quote I have the 
opinion that she will one day enter the 
diplomatic service. For America, of 
course. 

She has the poise and assurance of 
diplomacy, and an ever-seeking mind. 


HE Christian religion has interested 

her, Christian Science particularly. 
But she adds that she is turning more 
and more to Oriental philosophy. 

“We were followers of Confucius,” 
she says. “But I think with you that 
Lao Tzu is the greatest.” 

Lao Tzu is the philosopher of in- 
action. 

Anna believes that one gains most 
when doing little. ‘‘Work absorbs. Too 
much work dulls one. For the one who 
gives it is necessary to have solitude 
to re-store.” 

Her own proverb is: “Life is too seri- 
ous to be taken seriously.” 

“This game of pictures will not whip 
me,” she says. “I shall change with 
my rhythm.” 

The Western idea of success is 
wrong. Material accomplishment is 
not the happy ideal. Absorbed by work, 
those who succeed in a material sense 
are failures in character. 

A few days after she said this to 
me two gentlemen of huge fortunes 
shot themselves. 


cfes Hollywood absorption in sex is 
infantile, Anna thinks. When told 
that she had been quoted as saying she 
would marry only a Chinese boy, she 
replied scornfully: “If I were asked 
such a stupid question I might be par- 
doned for making a stupid reply. The 
only basis for marriage is mental com- 
panionship and -that has no race or 
color.” 

Of the present Chinese-Japanese war 
she says: “The day is past for con- 
quest by bullets. In killing us they kill 
their market. I agree with Harry Carr 
that Japan victorious will be swallowed 
up by victorious China. The Chinese 
are a peaceful race and by peace they 
will conquer.” 

Happiness? 
solitude with books. 
things—but wisdom.” 


island of 
material 


“For me an 
Not 
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Sheraton pieces and the chairs are gay 
bits from the Directoire period, done in 
cream and gold with raspberry satin 
cushions. Satin draperies of the same 
raspberry satin are hung at the wide 
windows. An open cabinet, set into one 
wall, holds rare pieces of China from 
various periods. From the cream- 
colored ceiling is suspended an intricate 
cut crystal chandelier and the polished 
parquet floor is partially covered by an 
Aubusson rug in warm tints of brown 
and gold. 


NARROW stairway, carpeted in 

eggplant velvet and guarded by 
slim ivory posts and rail, leads up into 
the second floor gallery from the front 
entrance hall. This gallery, with its 
eggplant velvet carpet and its white 
paneled walls hung with vivid Daniels 
prints of gay Scotch scenes, is lined 
with old Sheraton and Chippendale 
pieces of furniture in graceful design. 
The draperies are gay, glazed chintz, 
hung over frilled glass curtains. 

There are three bedrooms and baths 
on the second floor. The master bed- 
room, with its low white wainscoting 
and its bright Zuber wallpaper sprink- 
led with gay flowers on a creamy yel- 
low ground, has a graceful, postered 
Sheraton bed with hand-painted top 
and draperies of satyr green and mus- 
tard gold taffeta. Comfortable chairs, 
covered with glazed chintz, are placed 
here and there on the taupe velvet of 
the carpet, and the windows are draped 
in green and gold taffeta, matching the 
draperies of the bed. The dressing 
table is Chinese Chippendale topped by 
an American Colonial mirror, and an 
exquisite William and Mary cabinet 
in seaweed walnut has a special place 
in one corner where its beauty of line 
stands out against the plain ivory 
panels of the walls. 

The two guest bedrooms are cheery, 
comfortable places, decorated in care- 
fully blended colors. Both have low 
wainscotings and lvory woodwork. 


UT the best-loved room of the house 

is the sitting room on the second 
floor. Here Bill has blended a _ half 
dozen periods into a complete and 
harmonious whole which spells comfort 
and beauty. The walls are paneled 
from floor to ceiling in knotty pine, and 
the floor is completely covered by a 
deep carpet of eggplant velvet. A fire- 
place centers one end of the long room 
and is flanked by twin club chairs cov- 
ered with dog-patterned glazed chintz. 
On each side of the fireplace are cabi- 
nets set into the wall, holding choice 
bits of rare porcelain and china. The 
draperies are glazed chintz with a 
ground of eggplant shade flowered in 
gay colors. 

A Chippendale couch, covered with 
eggplant corduroy and trimmed in nar- 
row bands of white leather, faces 
across the room a low divan, up- 
holstered in robin’s egg blue glazed 
chintz. A priceless Heppelwhite sec- 
retary fills one corner with its satiny 
bulk. 

Bill’s house, with its priceless furni- 
ture, its lovely colors, its graceful lines, 
is not only a house. It isa home. The 
kind of a home William Haines, col- 
lector and connoisseur, has always 
wanted. = 
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FEED CHILDREN 
COCOMALT 


HEALTH OFFICERS 2 aa 


Their average gain 
32 pounds in 6 weeks! 


Others not taking Cocomalt regularly 
show no substantial gain 


FREE to Mothers: trial can 
of this delicious food-drink 


T’ S amazing to see how under-nourished 
children respond to Cocomalt— how 
quickly they fill out, get roses in their 
cheeks, become sturdy and strong! In clini- 
cal tests all over the country, whole groups 
of malnourished children show astonishing 
gains. 

During the recent drought in Arkansas, 
for example, health authorities fed this 
nourishing drink to youngsters regularly 
for 40 days. At the end of that time, gains of 
from 4 to 16 pounds were noted (depend- 
ing largely on age). The average gain for 
the 40-day period (almost 6 weeks) was 
82 pounds—more than a pound a week! 

And here’s the significant fact: Children 
who missed the Cocomalt clinic or attended 
irregularly showed no substantial gain. 


Almost doubles food value 
of milk 


Results like these—where whole groups 
of children improve in weight and vitality 


or obligation. 


pos 
cee OE, 


COOL! | 


Cocomaltisa scientific food 
concentrate of barley malt 
extract, partially defatted 


chocolate and milk, sugar, 
whole eggs, flavoring and 
added Sunshine Vitamin D. 


R. B. Davis Co., Dept. 15-G, Hoboken, N. J. 
Please send me a trial size can of Cocomalt without cost 


Nanri seas ere eg A ed sd sR 


Address 


—show beyond question that Cocomalt 
should be part of every growing young- 
ster’s diet. 

For Cocomalt provides the extra proteins, 
carbohydrates and minerals that the active 
young body requires. It adds 70% more 
food-energy nourishment to milk—practi- 
cally doubling its food value. Every glass 
of Cocomalt your child drinks is equal to 
almost two glasses of plain milk! 

Furthermore, Cocomalt is rich in “Sun- 
shine Vitamin D’”—so essential in build- 
ing strong bones and sound teeth. 


Use coupon for free can 


Cocomalt comes in powder form, ready to 
mix with milk— hot or cold. So mixed, it 
becomes a tempting chocolate flavor treat. 
Children loveit! You can buy itat grocery 
stores in'/ Ib.,11b.and 5 lb. family size. High 
in food value — surprisingly low in price. 

Mail this coupon today fora trial can—free. 


NOTE: Cocomalt is accepted 
by the committee on foods of the 
American Medical Association 
and is licensed by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation. 


ocomalt 


REFRESHING! Apps 7Q% MoRE FOOD-ENERGY NOURISHMENT TO MILK 


Gable of the Seven Faces 


What Clark Gable is superficially is 
obvious. And it is not without appeal. 
Two hundred pounds of lumberjack 
muscle, six feet and an extra inch or 
two of hard, well-knit youthfulness, 


profile that has everything that Barry- 
more’s has not, shoulders and eye 
brows like Jack Dempsey'’s—this is the 
Clark Gable that meets the physical 
eye. 


But such a man might be a Charles 


Bickford or a Victor McLaglen or a 
Bill Boyd. Gable isn’t. There is a 
sweetness about him that makes you 
doubt his roughness, a softness that 


makes you doubt his hardness, a sym- 


pathy that makes you doubt his 
cruelty, There is, in short, doubt. 
The man isn’t handsome. His ears 


stick out and his cowlick sticks up. He 
has to be photographed three-quarters 
or profile to give the illusion of beauty. 
His gray eyes are set far back under 
shaggy eyebrows. His mouth is far 
too big. But when little sunrise rays 
begin to form around those deep-set 
eyes, the Gable audience begins to won- 
der whether the result is to be a smile 
or a sneer. When that big expressive 
mouth begins to move, the Gable audi- 
ence wonders whether it is to be a ca- 
ress or a curse. And that, as any 
woman will tell you, is exciting. It is 
the excitement of doubt. 


UT complaints or no complaints, the 
girls love him. They know he is 
rough; they think he may be bad; they 
suspect he doesn’t give a darn whether 
they like him or not. But, in the words 


of the immortal Eva Tanguay, they 
“don’t care.” They keep right on 
singing: 
“You can throw rocks at my win- 
dow, 


You can put tacks in my shoes; 

You can put ground glass in my 

apple sauce, 

But you can't stop me from loving 

you. 

It is extraordinary that we do not 
know more about the man who has 
aroused all this feminine furore. No 
actor who has achieved anything like 
Clark Gable’s prominence has played 
so many roles in so short a time— 
twelve, I believe, in twelve months— 
at least seven of them notably distinct 
creations. It would seem that he must 
surely have given himself away in at 
least one of these vivid characteriza- 
tions which have milestoned his rapid 
road to fame. 

Well, perhaps-he has. 
them. 

First, there was that matter of the 
laundryman. You may remember “The 
Easiest Way” as Frances Starr did it 
at the old Belasco. It was considered 
hot in those days, but not so tepid now. 
Nevertheless, there are some big scenes 
in it. Some big parts, too—but Gable’s 
was not one of them. 


Let’s look at 


In the screen version, Constance 
Bennett had the principal roéle of 
Laura Murdock—and how good she 


was in it! 

It was her picture—especially when 
she donned those cloth-of-gold pajamas! 
Then there were two featured parts for 
men, Adolphe Menjou’s as the elderly 
daddy and Robert Montgomery’s as the 
heroic young gentleman of the press. 

Not much of a chance for a laundry- 
man in that milieu! And the sce- 
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narist didn’t do much to help him out. 
Clark’s part was so small he didn’t 
even get into the printed cast. All he 
had to do was to deliver “undies” to 
the golden Connie and get himself mar- 
ried to Anita Page. Neither job, if 
you ask me, could be called arduous; 
and for a trained actor like Gable, they 
constituted a Hollywood holiday. He 
simply pulled on his overalls, and took 
them in his stride. 


That was the trouble. That is al- 
ways the trouble with these Clark 
Gable characterizations. He never 


seems to be trying. He never seems to 
be anything or anybody but himself. 
But he is different every time. So 
where are you? 


UT to get back to “The Easiest 
Way.” The picture had scarcely 


passed the pre-view stage when the 
mail began to roll in. First an incom- 
ing tide of fan-made question marks: 
“Who is the laundryman?” 

To the studio wise-boys, up to now, 
this Gable had been just a—well, shall 
we say?—laundryman. But suddenly, 
after the manner of Hollywood, he had 
become a personality for whose ‘‘dis- 
covery” everybody wished to _ take 
credit. But Gable didn’t care. While 
the flock of yes-men on the lot were 
still telling each other how they had al- 
ways known that that boy Gable would 
make good—although most of them had 
never heard of him before, and those 
who had were on record as believing 
that his screen tests were “lousy’—he 
did make good with the well-known and 
justly famous vengeance. 

Also, with Joan Crawford; with 
whom, if you ask me, he makes about 
as good as he is ever likely to make 
with anybody. 

The picture was “Dance, Fools, 
Dance.” Clark was one of the gangsters, 
an unsympathetic role if ever there 
was one, especially as it was part of his 
job to contemplate taking the beautiful 
heroine for a “ride.” It gave him a 
chance, however, to exercise that men- 
acing charm of his, usually with a 
touch of paprika in it, which had found 
small chance for expression in the 
honest laundryman. 


HEN followed in rapid succession 
the seven pictures which made his 


YOU CAN REDUCE 
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velope, to Pamela Pinkerton, 


the NEW MOVIE MAGA- 
ZINE, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
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fame. The first was a platinum adven- 
ture in which he appeared as a wise- 
guy reporter with Jean Harlow in “The 
Secret Six.”’ This was another gang 
picture, and a good one, too. But it 
was no picnic for an aspiring young 
man in a minor part. No production is 
a picnic that has in it those two “pic- 
ture-thieves,” Wallace Beery and Lewis 
Stone. 

Sut Gable wasn’t impressed. He 
didn’t seem to realize his danger. He 
gave the old gray fedora another jerk, 
parked the sinister sneer, pulled the 
boyish smile, and became straightway 
quite a different Gable from anything 
we had seen before; and, incidentally, 
quite the outstanding figure in every 
scene in which he appeared. 

“The Secret Six’ was also useful in 
demonstrating still further this young 
man’s unexpected versatility. But in 
that respect it was merely a prelimi- 
nary heat, run in the way of training 
for the greatest Grand Prix in the long 
history of screen competition: Clark 
Gable’s driving finish with Norma 
Shearer and Lionel Barrymore and 
Leslie Howard in “A Free Soul.” 

Surely you remember “A Free Soul,” 
and what a splendid thing Norma 
Shearer made of the motherless Jan 
Ashe, who tried to break life and was 
nearly broken by it. You remember 
Lionel Barrymore, Jan’s hard-drinking 
father, doing the best work of his long 
career as the lawyer who would protect 
gamblers but would not have one in his 
own family. You remember Leslie 
Howard, that good actor, who made the 
impeccable lover so very warm and 
human. You remember how fine they 
were, all of these splendid artists. And 
yet, as in the other pictures we have 
been discussing, you remember most 
of all the young man who had the un- 
sympathetic part of the gambler, but 
created something akin to sympathy 
in even the most virtuous breast. 


HAT amazing ability to make an 

unsympathetic part stand out, to 
make it downright likable, in the face 
of the stiffest acting competition Holly- 
wood or Broadway could offer—that 
was the quality about our hero which 
“A Free Soul” emphasized. I don’t say 
that Clark’s performance was any 
better than Lionel’s or Leslie’s. The 
picture was Barrymore’s, anyway you 
looked at it, and justly so; and the girl 
was deservedly Howard’s. But the race 
this broad-shouldered young man put 
up against these two superlative ac- 
tors, and in a losing part, undoubtedly | 
did more than any other one thing in 
his brief picture career to win him the 
respect and affection of the huge pub- 
lic he now enjoys. 

Before we had recovered from the 
shock of his ““Ace” Wilfong, Gable was 
back as Carl, the Salvation Army lad, | 
with Joan Crawford in “Laughing 
Sinners.” I almost refused to go to 
see this picture. But of course I | 
weakened. 

As a picture, “Laughing Sinners” 
was not to be compared with “A Free 
Soul,” but it was different; and so far 
as Clark Gable was concerned, addi- 
tionally convincing. He had already 
proved that he could take an incorrigi- | 
ble sinner like “Ace” Wilfong, and ,; 
save him. Now he proved that he 

(Please turn to page 78) 
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sadly neglected. She says that is why | you win. Camay can keep your skin soft and immaculate. Get a dozen cakes today! 
she is looking for her ideal man, an “‘in- 
tellectual’” type. 

She has not found that type for a 
husband yet. It is one of the cards 
which were stacked against her from 
the beginning. Not long ago Lupe was 
madly in love with Gary Cooper. Gary, 
being a college man, seemed just about 
perfect. 

For several years Hollywood was 
prepared to hear the wedding bells ring 
out for this charming couple. Every- 
where one heard “Lupe and Gary” 
mentioned as if they were girl-and-boy 
friends of inseparable attachment. 
Then suddenly one day Lupe announced 
it was all off. Gary was leaving Holly- 
wood for New York. Lupe came to 
New York a little later, to find that 
Gary was squiring one of the blue 
bloods to all smart affairs. A countess, 
if you please. 

Then came the next card in the pack 
which seems stacked for life’s success 
but not for love. Her “Cuban Love 
Song” picture was a big hit. 


OHN GILBERT and Ina Claire 

_ finally severed the marital ties, and 
Jack was free once again. Gilbert came 
to New York. Lupe came to New York. 
Just prior to Lupe’s arrival, Gary 
Cooper sailed from New York for Eu- 
rope. John Gilbert sailed for Europe 
soon after. And Lupe sailed to Europe 
also—no one quite being able to guess 
whether she went to be near Gary, to 
make him jealous by being seen around 
with her devoted Jack Gilbert or just 
what. Anyway, Lupe came back. She 
was still Miss Velez. Gary went on a 
long jaunt into the wild places of 
Africa and spots similar. When he re- 
turned recently he went immediately to 
Hollywood. 
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taking these love taps “on the chin” 

like a good little soldier when—presto! 

Lupe Velez was chosen to be star of 

Flo Ziegteld’s musical show, “Hot- 


Cha.’ 
Lupe is packing ’em into the Ziegfeld 
Theater every night. New York is 
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Gable of the Seven Faces 


could take a pious youth like Carl, and 
ave him, too. He was, in short, be 
coming our best known and 
most dependable life-savers. It was 
time that he was rewarded with a 
really sympathetic part. 

But he was not to get it right away. 
This time, it was a race-track tout 
named Rid Riddell in a hot-stuff Drury 
Laner called “Sporting Blood.” 

However—there's always a “how- 
ever” about this fellow Gable!—the 
young race-track tout was so different 
from the other gangsters in the pic- 
ture, from the other gangsters in all 
the other gang pictures, and especially 
from the other gangsters that Clark 
himself had played, that he simply 
turned Madge Evans’ come-back pic- 
ture into a come-along picture for him- 
self. : 

This venture brought into the full 
glare of the Kleigs another of Gable’s 
sources of power. I have never seen 
him play a hero’s part that did not 
have in it a bit of the sinister, a sug- 
mestion of a threat; I have never seen 
him play a villain that did not grip me 
either by the heartstrings or by the 
risibilities. Whatever he is, he is “A 


”» 
good egg. 


one of 


FTER “Sporting Blood” came 
vi Garbo’s “Susan Lennox.” At 
least, it was supposed to be Garbo’s 
“Susan Lennox”; but I saw it three 
times, and Garbo-mad though I am, the 
impression that remains with me is 
that of an unshaven, tousle-locked, ter- 
ribly intoxicated, but arresting, in- 
eratiating, challenging—and oh, so 
youthful!—primitive male. 

It took David Graham Phillips two 


volumes to tell the story of “Susan 
Lennox.” It took Garbo and Gable 
only a couple of looks. It is the old 


yarn of the little girl who went wrong 
with the wrong man, or men; too 
wrong and too many, at least, for her 
fastidious lover. 


(Continued from page 76) 
i was inevitable, after “Susan Len- 
nox,”’ that Clark Gable should be 
immediately co-starred. And he was, 
twice: once with Wallace Beery and 
once with Joan Crawford. 

The Beery effort was that badly 
named picture, “Hell Divers,” in which 
our hero played Steve, the younger of 
two adventure-seeking naval officers. 
It was a typical Wallace Beery picture, 
conceived long before there was any 
thought of co-starring Gable in the 
second part. But Clark succeeded in 
stuffing a definitely live human being 
into his officer’s uniform. And _ he 
photographed prodigiously. 

“Hell Divers” was well enough in its 
way; but everybody was really waiting 
for “Possessed.” And everybody wasn’t 
disappointed. In the first place, Joan 
was back in her right hair. And in 
the second place—perhaps, it should 
have been the first—Clark had a role 
of really star magnitude. ‘Possessed” 
was distinctly a dress-suit picture. So 
Clark Gable promptly went dress-suit. 

It was amazing how much to the 
manner he seemed born, this farmer’s 
boy from old Cadiz, who had tramped 
and trouped and well-nigh starved his 
way to the Hollywood heights. He was 
in a velvet atmosphere, so he was all 
velvet, too. But he lost nothing in the 
process. He didn’t have to be labeled 
a gangster to make you realize that 
there was still plenty of chest expan- 
sion under the stiff bosom of his dress 
shirt! 

This Clark Gable of ‘Possessed” 
was a blending, a development, per- 
haps a fulfilment of the other six 
Clark Gables who had gone before. 
And yet, he was different from all the 
others. 

Those seven distinct characteriza- 
tions constitute Clark’s real claim to 
fame. They constitute also the founda- 
tion on which he has built the whole 
structure of his present success. That 
it is such a solid structure, that it has 
been built on achievement rather than 


eccentricity or pulchritude, suggests 
that Hollywood has uneovered not just 
one more popular idol, but that rarer 
thing, a popular actor who can act. 


H's history bears out that sugges- 
tion. We know that he gave up a 
twelve-dollar-a-day job in his father’s 
business for a ten-dollar-a-week part in 
a tank-town theatrical troupe, which 
went “bust”; that he stranded in Mon- 
tana and freight-trained to Oregon; 
that he served his time as a surveyor’s 
rodman and a practising lumberjack; 
that he strung telephone wires by day 
and acted minor parts in the local 
Little Theatre movement by night; 
that he saved his telephone money un- 
til he had enough to get him to Los 
Angeles; that he tired of wearing hel- 
mets and shaking sabres in Hollywood 
mob-scenes; that he stock-companied 
for a season in Texas; and that he got 
a job from Arthur Hopkins to play 
“Machinal” in New York. 

Of course, anyone who knows Clark 
Gable well, knows a good many more 
intimate things about him: for ex- 
ample, that he likes his steaks rare, 
his cigarettes brown, his shoes black, 
his words short, his smiles wide, his 
coats double-breasted; that he smokes 
a pipe, drives a flivver, swims, golfs 
and sometimes blushes; that he fears 
neither God nor Garbo. But none of 
these intriguing facts, though doubt- 
less dear to millions of his admirers, 
do so much to illumine the reason for 
his extraordinary success as does the 
fact that he has crowded into ten or 
more years of ceaseless trouping and 
stock-company playing more actual 
histrionie experience than has been the 
lot of any other man of his age in the 
motion-picture colony. In _ short, it 
comes back, as it always does with 
Gable, to performance. 

So I say, more power to you, young 
man from Cadiz, more power—al- 
though, as every woman who has ever 
seen you will testify, you don’t need it! 


ow | Met Charles Farrell 


EAR me, dear me, what they didn’t 

do to one! The first thing they 

did was to try to change the shape of 

one’s eyebrows. (No success!) The 

color of one’s hair. (No success!) The 

style of one’s hairdressing and one’s 
clothes. (Lots of success!) 

I sat a whole morning while a sweet 
girl dragged the natural wave out of 
my hair with lots of very wet water 
and “set” another one in where, photo- 
graphically, it should be. 

Having “set” that wave she pro- 
ceeded to torture me. She put a noisy 
machine near me that sent out great 
waves of heat, in order to dry my hair. 
Then she proceeded to see just how 
ugly and unattractive she could make 
me look. She put a kind of white 
cloth around my head from under 
which my ears protruded. This was 
suspended from a contraption. . . . 
My face was scarlet and shiny from 
all the heat and the wet. 

At this psychological moment (8.30 


(Continued from page 14) 


a.m.) into the make-up department 
there breezes a youth who looks about 
twenty. He wears a wrinkled, white 
sweat-shirt and an old pair of grey 
flannels; around his neck is an ancient 
and venerable scarf; his longish brown 
hair is falling into his eyes, and he is 
unshaven. He flings himself into the 
chair next to mine and, hurling his 
scarf across the room (it falls deftly 
on a window-sill), tosses off a couple 
of greetings to the make-up man and 
the hair-dresser. I stare. Oh, how I 
stare! Then, for a change, I stare. 
My Hero—Mr. Charles Farrell! 
Groomed stars! Ha! ha! forsooth. 


Tae happened the unforgivable. 
(Irene, I shall never forgive you 
for that.) That darling, oh-so-tactful 
hairdresser smiled sweetly and intro- 
duced us. 

“Mr. Farrell, 
Elissa Landi?” 
turn to stare. 


do you know Miss 
It was my companion’s 
He stared and stared. 


Deeply mortified, and ready to burst 
into tears over my vanished hope of 
making an impression on My Hero, I 
endeavored (awkwardly) to bow. My 
attempt at graciousness was rudely 
checked by the hair-drier. 

“Say, are you and I going to work 
together on my next picture?” 


O one will ever know what I went 
through at that moment. Humbly, 
I tried to nod.. 

Women of America, I put it to you! 
How would you have felt? Would you 
not have wept to think that you had 
met Charles Farrell for the first time 
with your hair under a drier? 

Ah!... Now comes the happy end- 
ing. Charlie is such a noble trouper 
that he never even noticed the drier, 
or my red face. Any more than I 
bothered about the fact that he hadn’t 
shaved or combed his hair. And owing 
Ls that fact, he became my friend for 
ife. 
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Eddie Duchin and his orchestra with 
the following hits from the Paramount 
picture, “One Hour with You,” “What 
Would You Do?” and “Oh, That Mitzi” 
in addition to the title number. They 
are assisted by Dick Robertson and the 
Rondoliers Quartet. The other side 
brings Eddie Duchin and his orchestra 
with a waltz group, including “Para- 
dise,” “Save the Last Dance for Me” | 
and “Three O’clock in the Morning,” 
with the vocal work done by Lee Morse 
and the Rondoliers Quartet. (This is 
a Columbia record.) 


ARING’S PENNSYLVANIANS 

are net on the list, playing one 
of the hits from the musical comedy, 
“Face the Music,” “I Say It’s Spinach,” 
and it isn’t a bit misleading, either. 
It’s a very peculiar tune, to say the 
least, and if you don’t get a big laugh 
from the lyrics I miss my guess. The 
vocal refrain is sung by a trio in the 
orchestra. 

The other side is also by Waring’s 
Orchestra, “On a Roof in Manhattan,” 
also from “Face the Music.” (This isa | 
Victor record.) 


\VWAg IRWIN and his Orchestra play | 
the next tune for us, the popular 
“Somebody Loves You,” and the boys 
do a fine bit of recording. The vocal 
chorus is sung by Paul Small. The 
other side is also by Vic Irwin and his 
Boys, who play Bert Lown’s number, 
“Tired”, and a very nice job they do, 
too. (This is a Perfect record.) 


Nn CKEY ALPERT and his Orches- 
tra are next, and play for us 
“Say” from the musical comedy, “Hot- 
Cha”. This is a fair tune, but all of 
the credit should go to the orchestra 
for building it up. The other side is 
also from ‘“Hot-Cha”, “You Can Make 
My Life a Bed of Roses?” which is al- 
together too long. Again Mickey does | 
his best, but in vain. (This is a Colum- | 
bia record.) 


HOWEVER, here’s a peach of a tune 
played for us by a peach of an 
orchestra. ‘Rocky Road” is the title, 
and McKinney’s Cotton Pickers do the 
recording honors. This is a real dance 
record. Plenty of rhythm and melody. 
Don Redman sings the vocal chorus. 
The other side is also by the Cotton | 
Pickers, “Will You, Won’t You Be My 
Babe?” another good tune. (This is a | 
Victor record.) 


a INNIE the Wailer” is the next, | 
pe and it’s a good record. Ruby 
Newman and the Ritz-Carlton Or- 
chestra play it for us, but to be truth- 
ful the honors go to the Funnyboners, 
that male trio we hear on the radio so 
much. Hear this record, by all means. 
The other side is by the same bunch, 
singing and playing that little novelty 
number, “Laffin’ at the Funnies’, some- 
thing on the order of “Baby’s Birthday 
Party.” If you like that type, you’ll like 
this record. (This is a Victor record.) 


Fer the lovers of tango music here 

1s a very fine recording by Zito’s 
Tango Orchestra, “Carino Gaucho.” 
On the other side we again have Zito’s 
Tango Orchestra playing “Caminito”, 
another excellent tango. (This is a 
Brunswick record.) 
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NCREDIBLE as it may seem, the Linit Beauty Bath instantly makes 
| the skin feel soft and smooth —and gives a gloriously refreshed 
sensation to the entire body. 

While bathing in the Linit Beauty Bath, there is deposited on the 
skin surfaces an extremely thin layer of Linit. After drying, this fine, 
porous coating of Linit remains, which makes powdering unneces- 
sary, eliminates “shine” from neck, arms and shoulders, harmlessly 
absorbs perspiration and imparts to the body an exquisite sense of 
personal daintiness. 


Try this Refreshing L init Beauty Bath 


Swish half a package or more of Linit in your bath. Instantly the 
water feels soft and “creamy”. Step into this luxurious mixture, 
bathe as usual with your favorite soap ... then, after drying, feel 
your skin! Soft and velvety smooth! 


The new perfumed tint, in the Green Cellophane-wrapped pack- 
age is sold by grocery stores, drug and department stores. Linit, 
unscented, in the familiar blue-package is sold only by grocers. 
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Edgar Wallace’s Hollywood Diary 


Evelyn Brent, a friend 
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of Mrs. Wallace, about 


whom you will read fascinating facts in Mr. 
Wallace's diary. 


Schnitzer, and really my first news of 
any account you will not have until to- 
morrow. 


5th December, 1931. 
HIS morning I got your overnight 
letter to tell me everything was 

grand. That’s a great relief, I must 

say, to have no worries about home. 

I hired a car and drove to the studio; 
it is about five miles from here, but we 
did it in about ten minutes; and I met 
my executive. Schnitzer, who is the 
financial head, is a very nice, youngish, 
stoutish man. They were sitting in 
conference when I arrived, so I saw 
them all together. Selznick is the big 


Saturday, 


noise; he is young, massive, well edu- 
cated and with tremendous vitality. 


(David Selznick, head of production.) 
The man he has replaced as production 
manager, Bill Le Baron, is quite a nice 
man, and the other two men, whom I 
can’t remember for the moment, were 
all equally pleasant. I was with them 


for about a quarter of an hour, and 
then I went to see over the “lot.” 
I was then picked up by a man 


named Perry Liebar, an awfully nice 
fellow who is at the head of the pub- 
licity department, and he took me into 
the block where the executive writers 
are kept chained up, and I was given 
a room, the key thereof, and the tele- 
phone book, which helps me to get into 
touch with everybody in the block. The 
secretarial department sent me a 
woman over named Pickering, to whom 
I dictated a couple of letters. She also 
made a few notes of my requirements. 

I was interviewed by Jimmy Mitchell 
of the Examiner and another re- 
porter named Hunt. We had a grand 
time. I find that I have only to 
call up the transportation department 
to get a car when I want one to pick me 
up. It’s a “swell idea.” 
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Afterwards I saw Selznick in his 
office with Merien Cooper, another 
member of the executive. He was the 
man that did “Chang” and “Four 
Feathers.” They want me to do a hor- 
ror picture for them. I think there is 
a big market for it, and they have 
“lined me up” all their stock artists 
and I am to use them as I want. Eric 
von Stroheim, Anna May Wong and a 
few more of that kind. 

We had an interesting talk, and 
Selznick drove me back to the hotel, 
where he was seeing his brother. 

This afternoon I am going to call 
on Guy Bolton (the playwright) for 
tea. The vexed problem as to whether 
I shall stay at the Beverly Wilshire 
or whether I shall take a house has yet 
to be settled. I am going to see Guy’s 
house, and if it is oke I will become 
a householder, and the wild parties I 
shall give will be nobody’s business! 
I am determined thoroughly to de- 
moralize Robert (Mr. Wallace’s valet) 
before I get him back. He has been 
out shopping this morning and getting 
his background, as they say in this 
town. 

The sight when I woke up this morn- 
ing and looked out was beautiful. Over 
the foreground of shops, agents’ offices 
and the like was the slope of the Bever- 
ly Hills lying about three miles away 
to the top of a ridge about the height 
of Glion. This is covered entirely with 
the white houses of the patrician class. 
When I say patrician class I mean the 
stars of Hollywood. The air is mar- 
velously clear. From my room I step 
out on to a big patio, about as big as 
the little lawn by the side of Chalk- 
lands (Mr. Wallace’s country home in 
England), brick-covered and furnished 
with chairs, couches and whatnots. In 
the center is a big fountain. 

I haven’t gone very thoroughly into 


the question of how long I am staying. 

Naturally, my first impression of 
Hollywood is a little bit confused. 1 
am not quite satisfied that I can work 
in this room, and I have no place where 
Sob (Mr. Wallace’s secretary) can 
work except here. But all this will be 
cleared up in a day or so, The impres- 
sion I have is that they will go a long 
way out of their way to make things 
easy for me, and that they are very 
pleased I am here. 


| Pte is just the briefest survey of 
the situation up to date. I haven’t 
been in Holiywood twenty-four hours, 
and today being Saturday rather holds 
me up. Maybe tomorrow I shall be 
able to line up a story (I hope you 
don’t mind this bloody language) and 
then you'll know roughly what it is; 
in fact, I’ll make a point of sending 
you a copy of everything I do. 

They go a hell of a long way to help 
you, and if you make good, as I believe 
I shall, you can write your own ticket. 
(You will have to interpret all these 
idioms as best you can. I don’t quite 
know what they all mean myself.) 
Selznick was telling me today that they 
had to stop work on a film because it 
took seventeen days to rewrite a por- 
tion of the story, and every day it cost 
the studio $3,000. I believe if I get 
past with my quick work I shall make 
a lot of money, always providing they 
don’t get scared by the very rapidity 
of the work and spend six months talk- 
ing it over before they shoot. 

I was photographed this morning 
twice at the desk, once with my feet up, 
telephoning, and once the conventional 
intense picture, writing. The publicity 
man said: “I’ve never had anybody 
like you, Mr. Wallace, to deal with. 
You take three-quarters of my work 
off my shoulders.” I explained to him 
carefully that I was not a seeker of 
publicity, but that when it came I 
thought it ought to be done properly. 
He told me that I had no idea of the 
trouble stars give when they arrive by 
train and are snapped on the platform. 
Which is remarkable, remembering 
that these film stars owe a terrific lot 
to this kind of publicity. 

I went to Guy Bolton’s to tea. He 
has a most charming house at a fairly 
low rent, furnished. All the ceilings 
are sort of vaulted. The heating is ar- 
ranged by means of little buttons in 
the wall, which put on tiny lights to 
show you what sort of heating you are 
getting. 

I met Charles Farrell and his wife, 
Virginia Vallee. They were very 
charming, and, to my amazement, fans 
of mine. So was another woman, who 
is somebody else in the films. We had 
a grand talk and I got home for dinner 
in no particular mood for work. 


Sunday, 6th December, 1931. 

E have got another gorgeous day. 

I spent the morning thinking out 
a story for R.K.O. on the lines Selznick 
suggested. I am sending you a copy 
by this mail. I am quite prepared, of 
course, to find that it is not quite the 
thing they want. I want to get through 
this engagement without any shocks 
to my vanity, and there is really no 
reason why I should have such shocks, 
for usually these people have a pretty 
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that is to say, something that makes 
people grasp their immediate neighbor 
or the sweaty hand of their lady 
friend; and [ think I can get a horror 
atmosphere in broad daylight. That, 
to my mind, is the best kind of thrill. j 
I started work in the afternoon, with Po 
intervals for tea and dinner, and the ; 
story was finished and typed by half- 
past ten, which was a great achieve- 
ment both for the senior and junior 
partners. There must have been ten 
thousand words. 
Anne McEwen came at half-past five. 
She is terribly excited. I think she 
will be very useful. She’ll fix things 
like radio talks, and she’ll make con- 
tact with all the columnists and the 
film correspondents, and that will be 
tremendously valuable. ee 
We had a long chat. She came in . Es 
after everybody had gone to bed, and : : & 
we talked till about twelve. — 
It is wonderful to stand on the patio 
and watch the cars flying along the 
Wilshire Boulevard. The amazing ue 
thing about this place is that twenty ‘ ~~] 
minutes from here is the Pacific and 
the beaches, and that about an hour 
and a half away you are up to your 
thighs in snow, so that you can go ski- 
ing or bathing as the fancy takes you. 
By the evening it was quite cloudy but 
really warm. 


Monday night. 

WENT down to the studio at ten 

and saw Merien Cooper, who read 
the story and liked it very much, but 
thought there was not sufficient horror 
in it. I met Herbert Brenon, who di- 
rected ““Beau Geste” and who has been 
allocated to my story, and I met also 
one or two other experts of the execu- 
tive. 

I think the story I gave them was a 
very good one, but I am not so sure 
that they will accept it. 

I had another idea at lunch, which 
I gave them; a mystery play called “A 
Hundred Minutes,” the idea being that 
the whole of the action should corre- 
spond in point of time to the period of 
its showing; that is to say, it opens at 
twelve and finishes at twenty minutes 
to two, and within that period all the 
action is compressed. They jumped at 
ue idea. I haven’t written the story 
yet. 

It is a hell of a journey from here 
to the studios, about five miles, and 
costs you about a pound a day in taxis 
—at least. 


Tuesday morning, 8th December, 1931 


[ AM ashamed to confess it for Holly- 
wood’s sake, but it is raining. It 
is an outrageous thing to have hap- 
pened, but there it is: it is raining, not 
like hell, but quite like London, and 
the Beverly Hills are hidden in clouds. 
It makes no difference to the habits of 
the inhabitants, because they wear the 
same motor-cars summer or winter. 

_I have had Cooper, one of the execu- 

tives, come down to talk over stories, SAFE - CONVENIENT ° SOLUBLE - CONVENIENT DISPOSAL 
and I am giving my story a new end, 15¢ IN THE FAR WEST AND CANADA 
which I think will make it acceptable. 

I am also doing a radio mystery and : 

gucther mystery story, and a story of Sold Exclusively at 
prehistoric life! So it looks like being 
a happy Christmas for me. F e W @ W Oo @) L W Oo R T H C @) 3 
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Find out 


HOw 


your Laxative 
works 


» easy to get a laxative that is safe, 
as well as effective, there is no excuse for risk 
ing health with the wrong kind. The wrong kind 
is a serious threat to your health! 

So before you take any laxative, ask this one 


question: “How does it work?” 

Many wrong laxatives employ violence. They 
lea the system weakene d. They disregard the 
delicate peristaltic action of the intestinal 
muscles. 

Gentle help is what you need 
The right laxative employs Nature’s way. 


Gently yet effectively, it gets results without 
harmful after-effects. When bowel muscles are 
temporarily delayed, the right laxative gives 
these muscles just a gentle nudge, and Nature 
is bac k on the job. 

Such a laxative is Ex-Lax. 

The only medicinal ingredient of Ex-Lax is 
phenolphthalein, a laxative widely known to 
doctors. Deliciously chocolated, this scientific 
laxative ingredient is offered in its most attrac- 
tive form. 

Before approving any laxative, the doctor 
wants to know all about it. It should not gripe. 
It should not rush food through the stomach. It 
should not disturb digestion. It should not 
over-stimulate the delicate intestinal muscles. 
And it should not be habit-forming. 


Doctors approve the Ex-Lax way 


Ex-Lax checks on every point to the doctor’s 
complete satisfaction. Thus doctors everywhere 
approve the Ex-Lax way. 

Ex-Lax works—rather than 
that will win you. Children 
like Ex-Lax as well as grown-ups. 


It’s 
mere 


the way 


“results”’ 


Get Ex-Lax today, at your drug store. 10c, 
ae 


25c, 50c. Or mail the coupon for a free sample. 
Keep “regular” with 


EX-LAX 


—the safe laxative 
that tastes like chocolate 


FREE SAMPLE COUPON | 
EX-LAX, Inc., P. O. Box 170 cS 
Times- Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. B72 


Please send free sample of Ex-Lax. 
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(Continued from page 81) 


I am going to make a habit of send- 
ing off this diary every second day, 
and I am also sending you the story 
without the change of end. 

I shall probably move into a little 
house, but I have no news yet concern- 
ing one. 


Wednesday morning, 9th Dec., 1931. 
HE rain finished last night, and 
this morning we have blue skies and 

perfect sunshine. Bob and I went to 
see ‘The Champ” last night, with Wal- 
lace Beery and Jackie Cooper. It 
really was a perfect picture and per- 
fectly acted, and I hope you will see it 
in town. I haven’t seen a picture that 
impressed me Everybody in the 
audience was weeping at the finish, 
including me! 


SO. 


I am going down to the studio this 
morning and taking Bob (Mr. Wal- 
lace’s secretary) with me. I think I 


told you that I have got four pictures 
on hand, and it is very discouraging 
after seeing last night’s show. But 
that, I think, is always the case when 
one sees an emotional picture. 
Cooper and Brenon will be my di- 


rectors. Cooper did “Chang” and 
“Four Feathers,” and for him I am 
doing the prehistoric animals story. 


Brenon, of course, did “Beau Geste” 
and two of Barrie’s and “Sorrell and 
Son.” I am hoping that at least one 
of these pictures will be done before I 
come home, which will be either in 
February or March. 

Virginia Bedford has just rung me 
up. I think I have got my house; I am 
going to see it this afternoon. Virginia 
‘phoned me and said it is a beautiful 
house and she is getting it for $350 a 
month, completely furnished. Roughly 
that is £25 a week at the present rate 
of exchange. 

I am wondering, if I stay on in Feb- 
ruary, whether it would be possible for 
you to come out and return home with 
me. I thought you might come out in 
January straight away from Caux, 
catching the boat at Cherbourg. If 
you took one of the German boats, the 
Bremen or Europa, you’d be in New 
York in five days, and, leaving the 
next day, by the Century, you’d be in 
Hollywood three days after, which is 
roughly nine days from leaving En- 
gland or France. I would have a draw- 
ing-room reserved for you, which is a 
compartment entirely by yourself, with 
your own lavatorial compartment, and 
you could have your meals there from 
New York to Los Angeles. 

Of course, this is only a “pipe,” and 
is probably impossible, but I should like 
you to see the place before we decided 
what we are going to do next winter. 
Long before you receive this I shall 
have notified you by wire just how 
everything is going. The point against 
the scheme is that you would want to 
see my play produced and on its legs 
before you came out. Everything 
really depends on what date you will 
put on the play which I am sending to 
Carl Brandt (Mr. Wallace’s literary 
agent) tomorrow in its finished form. 

Don’t for one moment think that I 
have set my heart on your doing some- 
thing wild and eccentric, but I know 
traveling doesn’t bother you, and that 


the real consideration will be Penny 
(his daughter) and how she is likely to 
be in Caux. The grandest thing would 
be if you could bring her, but I know 
that is impossible. It would mean rough- 
ly 18 days’ travel and about three 
weeks here—about two months. You 
might not think it worth while, but the 
real consideration will be its practica- 
bility, I know. 


Thursday morning, 10th Dec., 1931. 


AST night went down to the 
studio to see “Dracula” run 
through, and I also saw a bit of “Bull- 
dog Drummond,” because Selznick 
wanted me to see a man in it. “Dra- 
cula” is crude horror stuff, but I must 
say it raised my hair a little bit. 

My new address is 716 North Maple 
Drive, Beverly Hills. For God’s sake 
don’t say Hollywood when you mean 
Beverly Hills. It’s not done, and such 
a pained expression comes over the 
Beverly Hillers when you refer to it 
as Hollywood. 

It is really in a lovely road, and a 
lovely house with a high-roofed sitting- 
room, which will be my writing-room. 
Unlike other houses, it is two-storied. 
I move in on Sunday the 13th (as you 
know, my lucky day). I shall be glad 
to get in, because I can’t do much 
work at the hotel. 

I have even got a bootlegger to 
supply me with a case of whisky and 
a case of gin for my guests. Robert 
will be so happy that he can make 
cocktails. 

You can buy real orange juice here, 
already squeezed, for 20 cents a quart, 
and oranges about five a penny. Liv- 
ing here is extraordinarily cheap, ex- 
cept in the matter of clothes. I have 
hired a motor-car—2,000 miles for 
$500 a month. I am going to see how 
it works out. We have a garage estab- 
lishment, and the hire of course in- 
cludes everything—petrol, chauffeur, 
etc., and for that I am getting a Cad- 
illac car. 


we 


Thursday evening. 


A? the moment we are looking for 
actors, and this afternoon I went 
down to the studio to lunch. My lunch 
consisted of a large glass of orange 
juice and a hot beef sandwich, which is 
two slices of roast beef between bread 
and butter covered with gravy. After- 
wards I went into the private projec- 
tion room and saw “Murder by the 
Clock.” There were moments in it 
which were quite creepy, and the actor 
was the very man I wanted for my 
horror story, which I have changed. 
(You have the manuscript and I will 
be able to send -you on the changes.) 

I bumped into Richard Dix the other 
day. I haven’t met many stars. I am 
simply surrounded by them at Maple 
Drive, including Mr. Gleason—you re- 
member “Is Zat So?’”—who lives just 
opposite, and a big director who lives 
next door to me. 

Miss Bedford has been terribly kind. 
She got the house, she has arranged 
the telephone and the water supply, 
and in fact has been a mother to me. 
She told me it was the maternal in- 
stinct working, so that’s how I put it. 
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PEACH SURPRISE 


and hear them cheer! 


Hollywood Diary 


Saturday night, 12th Dec., 1931 
aaa I finished the previous lines 
ef: of the diary I went down to the 
studio, attended to one or two calls, 
lunched with Cooper in the restaurant, 


and collected the photographs which | 


had been taken of me, and which you 


will have received by now, or probably | 


at the same time as this reaches you. 
I then went to see him taking one of 
these process shots. The camera shoots 


against a blue background lit up by | 
about fifty orange arc lamps. It was | 


two men making an attack upon a pre- 


historic beast. The beast, of course, | 
was not there: he is put in afterwards, 


and every movement of the man is 


controlled by a man who is seeing the | 


beast through a moviola, that is to say, 
the film of the beast, and signals by 
means of a bell every movement that 
the men make. It is called the Dun- 
ning process. 

I then came home to my new home, 
and found the owner of the house, Mrs. 
Cook, in a great state, because she had 
a bad cold, and was not out of the 
house as soon as she had expected, and 
was very anxious to leave everything 
speckless. 

We have got into the habit of going 
to the Brown Derby, which is a little 
restaurant right opposite the Beverly 
Wilshire, an all-night place, and havy- 
ing coffee and pancakes. I am not so 
sure that they help one to sleep. 

I borrowed a big table from the 
studio and had it put in the living- 
room. One day next week I’ll get the 
studio people to send a man up here 
and take a few shots so that you can 
see what the place is like. 

My first step, the evening being 
chilly, was to light the log fire. Un- 
derneath the grid where the logs lie is 
a gas pipe; you light this, and that 
of itself is very cheerful; flaming white 
gas jets go half way up the fireplace. 
In about ten minutes the logs are 
alight, and you turn off the gas. 

The logs are still burning, by the 
way. 

Guy Bolton and Virginia Bedford 
came. Virginia brought me some 


flowers and put the finishing touches | 
on my household organization, ordering | 


me grub for tomorrow and deciding 
that I can only have meat once a day. 

Robert has risen to the occasion 
nobly. He has found an ironing board, 
cunningly let into the wall and appar- 
ently a long cupboard until you open 
it and pull the board down. He is mak- 
ing me cups of tea every few minutes. 

I am going to try to collect the 
stories of Hollywood. They are really 
remarkable. One of the executives 
found a cowboy at a local rodeo doing 
wonderful rope tricks. He was a tall, 


EASY ECONOMICAL 
DINNERS gives you 


this simple satisfying recipe 


Perhaps the thing you’ll like best about this fa- 
mous little book of “44 Easy Economical Dinners” 
is the fact that the recipes are so novel and yet so 
simple. Peach Surprise, for instance, can be made 
in three minutes by a stop clock, and yet what 
applause it always gets! All the planning is done 
for you. All the important recipes are given. For 
forty-four dinners, you needn’t bother with a menu. 
It’s all here and all for ten cents, plus a postage trifle 
of 3c, and once you’ve used it, surely you'll agree it’s 
worth so much more! 


15c IN CANADA 
Plus Postage 


SATURDAY’S DINNER 
Mixed Fruit Cocktail 


handsome fellow, and the director said 
at once: “This is star material.” He 
gave the man a contract and put him in 
a film. He was a handsome-looking | 
fellow except that he had bad teeth, 
so they set him up with a new set of 
teeth at a cost of $600. On the third 
day of the picture he came to the di- 
rector and said: “Say, couldn’t some- | 
body else double for me in the love- | 
making scenes, and let me do the rop- | 
ing?” Eventually he was so rotten | 
that they got rid of him, and after 

he’d been paid off the chief of the 

(Please turn to page 84) 


Savory Baked Ham 


Pickled Beets Creamed Cabbage 


| Hominy 
Peach Surprise 


Tower Books, Incorporated 
| 55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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“It’s like NEW, Marie!” 


“Oui, Madame. | use IVORY SNOW. 
lt makes soft suds without hot 
water, so the colors do not run.” 


Easy dissolving in lukewarm 
water — keeps colors clear... 
Ivory Snow is an advanced kind 
of soap for washing delicate fab- 
rics. Instead of being cut into 
hard, flat flakes, Ivory Snow, in 
its liquid state, is BLOWN 
through sprayers so that it dries 
in a mist of tiny, soft bubbles. 


These bubbles are thirsty. No 
hot water is needed to dissolve 
them. They melt into quick, 
rich suds in water that is just 
LUKEWARM. No danger, 
then, with Ivory Snow, of mak- 
ing colors run, of making tex- 
tures harsh and stiff by plung- 
ing your woolens, rayons, or 


printed silks into too-hot suds. 


No floating particles — no 
soap spots... The round bits 
of Ivory Snow leave no flat 
particles floating in the water 
which can stick to fabrics and 
cause soap spots. This is one 
reason why Mallinson, Cheney 
Brothers and Truhu, as well as 
weavers of woolens and blankets, 
call Ivory Snow “the perfect 
soap.” It is especially good for 
this year’s ‘‘nubby surfaced” 
silks, woolens and cottons. 


Get Ivory Snow from your 
grocer. See for yourself how con- 
venient it is—how it saves your 
clothes. Don’t be afraid to use 
enough to make a thick suds. 
Ivory Snow is pure—as gentle 
to fabrics as Ivory Soap is to a 
baby’s tender skin. The suds 
rinse easily. And the extra-big 
package costs only 15¢. 


Copr. 1932, Procter & Gamble Co. 


9937 PURE 
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taff, in the midst of a conference, said: 

“My God! he’s got our teeth.” Orders 
were sent to intercept him and get the 
teeth back, but apparently it didn’t 
work. 

Guy and Virginia stayed till about 
five o'clock. I went out to see them 
into their car. It was a most wonder- 
ful sight—a most gorgeous orange sun- 
set behind the houses on the opposite 
side of the street—in one of which, by 
the way, lives the author of “Fata 
Morgana.” Down to the left you 
could see the great spread of the lights 
of Hollywood. I never saw anything 
more lovely, ; 

There are oranges growing in my 
garden, and four precious—I forget the 
name of them: you have them in salad; 
they are a kind of apple. (Editor's 
Note: avocados.) Anyway, they only 
bloom once in five years, and the only 
regret the owner had was that they 
were almost ripe and she was leaving 
them. There are narcissus growing, 
and a few other flowers, and there is a 
bush or two of blue plumbago. In the 
center of the garden is a lily-pond with 
a tiny fountain. Altogether it is a swell 
house. 

Approached by night, it is a beauti- 
ful-looking place, with a sort of stained- 
glass window, and a yellow iron lamp 
fixed to the wall and a crazy pavement 
with grass growing between. 

Virginia has fixed me up a Japanese 
gardener and a black cook, who I pre- 
sume will arrive in her own ear, and 
Bob has dealt with all the tradesmen. 


Sunday morning, 13th Dec., 1931. 

Y first night in the new home was 

a very comfortable one. I slept 
very well. Everything is so dainty and 
the sheets and linen generally are of 
such excellent quality. Robert brought 
me up my tea at a quarter to seven. 
I don’t think he went to bed very much, 
he was so thrilled with his new op- 
portunity. 

This morning, however, there was 
nearly a tragedy. We ran out of milk. 
We telephoned frantically to our friend 
and saviour, Guy Bolton, who turned 
up in a golf suit with a bottle of milk 
under each arm, having motored 
round from North Camden. It is about 
six blocks away. 

I went out in the garden and had a 
look at it. There are two big orange 
trees, if not three, in full fruit. There 
is even a pomegranate tree, a lemon 
tree, but I could not find the avocado 
pears or apples or whatever they are. 

There are quite a number of flowers 
growing, including a brilliant  six- 
starred flower, the blooms of which are 
about nine inches across. j 

The new cook is about thirty-five, 
stoutish, colored, and her name is 
Marie. She has large ivory earrings 
and a pleasant smile. 


Monday, 14th Dec., 1931. 


OB and I worked on the new story 
till quite late last night, and 
started again early this morning. One 
or two little bits of furniture have 
come up, including a writing chair 
which is very swell and has been lent 
me by the studio. It looks like a mil- 
lion dollars and the Prince of Wales. 
This afternoon your mail came. I 
am wiring you tonight. 
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(Between this and the last sentence 
the wire has gone.) 

We have been working, as I say, 
steadily through the day. Bob has 
been doing the working. I’ve been do- 
ing the thinking. We are getting out 
a real scenario and continuity, a copy 
of which will be mailed to you. 

Ill be glad to get my first film play 
under way; it will give me a little more 
confidence. It was not as easy to do 
as it looks, and I don’t think it can be 
done in a terrific hurry, though I am 
doing it faster than anybody else. 

I am going to settle down steadily 
to work now I have got this house. I 
find work is quite possible. I may go 
down for a couple of hours to the 
studio and sit in at conferences. 

Cooper (Merien) is coming up to see 
me tonight—in fact, in ten minutes’ 
time, and his arrival will probably in- 
terrupt this letter. 


Tuesday, 15th Dec., 1931. 


E finished the scenario late last 

night, and I am mailing a copy 
to you in accordance with my usual 
practice and custom. 

I don’t want to come back to the sub- 
ject of your coming out, if I go the full 
length of time, but I’d like you to tell 
me about this. I know you will discuss 
it quite calmly, because it is not a ques- 
tion of raising or dashing my hopes. 
I want you here tremendously, but I 
don’t want to be stupid about it, and if 
you are going to worry about leaving 
Penny, then I’d rather you didn’t come. 
What is going to influence you too, I 
know, will be the play. I had an idea 
of asking Pat (another daughter) to 
come out for a month, but as we shall 
all be coming out next year, I hope, 
the journey hardly seems worth while. 

I have got a tremendous lot of work 
to do, and I shall be pretty busy right 
through Christmas, so don’t have any 
sad views about my being all alone. 


Wednesday, 16th Dec., 1931. 


iGae evening Cooper came up from 
the studios and read my scenario, 
which he liked. Guy Bolton and Vir- 
ginia Bedford came to dinner. We 
had really a nice dinner, with a good 
soup, duckling, green peas, asparagus 
and ice cream. They stayed till about 
ten. Most people go home about that 
time, except the very riotous ones. 

It is a warm day, and I went out to 
lunch with them at the Embassy, which 
is on Hollywood Boulevard. To get 
there one goes along the Sunset Boule- 
vard, which is perhaps the most gor- 
geous thoroughfare in the world, for 
it gives you a view right across the 
city of Los Angeles to the mountains. 

The houses here are really lovely. I 
am looking round for one to suit us 
when we both come out here with the 
family. There is a wonderful sun and 
it’s warm, and the poinsettias are a 
blaze of color in all the gardens. No- 
body would dream it was the week 
before Christmas. 

It must sound funny to you when I 
talk about going into Hollywood, but 
really Hollywood is as far from here 
as Maidenhead is from Bourne End— 
in fact, a little bit farther, and it is 
distinctly a different place. 

They rang me up this morning from 

(Please turn to page 86) 
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Summer isn’t all fun for babies. Sometimes 
there’s prickly heat. Or a summer cold. And 
double teeth do have a way of cutting 
through tender gums in the very hottest 
weather! 

Of the many things you can do to keep 
your baby comfortable and well, child 
specialists emphasize one thing as more im- 
portant than all the rest: 

“Keep your baby’s bowels in good working 
order.” 

They explain that there are two reasons 
for this. One is that nothing makes a baby 
more uncomfortable and restless than a 
system loaded with accumulated wastes. 

The other is that summer disturbances 
develop quickly, and the time to check them 
is at the very first sign of trouble. 

The first relief measure is to get bowels 
to work, promptly, carrying off their daily 
load of waste without fail. 

This is the very need that Castoria fills. 
Castoria .. . the time-tested regulator which 
physicians and mothers have depended 
upon for three generations. 


NO NARCOTICS, no harsh drugs, no harmful 


Real Castoria is a pure vegetable 
preparation formulated to give the 
mild, easy action which children’s 
delicate organs need. You can 
always tell genuine Castoria by the 


name, Chas. H. Fletcher, on the 
package. Be sure you get it. It now 
comes in two sizes. The convenient 
new family size contains about 214 
times the amount in the regular size. 


Keeping your baby 


happy in hot weather 


1. Special care in feeding. Be sure that 
all food is freshly cooked each day; 
is absolutely free from taint. 


2. A tub bath every day and a sponge- 
off at nap and bed time, if very hot. 


3. Dress very lightly. 
4. Plenty of water to drink. 
5. Plenty of sunshine and fresh air. 


6. Keep bowels open. 


Castoria, you know, is made specially 
for babies and children. This means it is 
very gentle in action—gentle enough for a 
tiny baby suffering with colic. 

But it gets results—always! Even with 
children of school age, Castoria is always 
effective, in larger doses, of course. 


A famous baby specialist says, “I find 
Castoria most effective given at night, with 
no supper, nothing but water until morning. 
Thus a dose of Castoria in time has kept 
many a minor ailment from becoming a 
serious one.” 


And something mothers appreciate— 
they never have to coax or force children to 
take Castoria. Children like its taste. Take 
a bottle of Castoria along on your summer 
vacation; then you will always be prepared 
for children’s sudden illnesses. 

Send for our “Book of Better Babies’ 
written by several authorities on baby 
care. It is free and full of helpful informa- 
tion for mothers. Address Dept. 37, The 
Centaur Co., 80 Varick St., New York. 


ingredients 
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It’s Easy to Change 
DARK Colors to 
LIGHT Colors 


—with wonder-working 
Tintex Color Remover 


J 


] Supposing you havea dark dress 
“(or any other dark-colored 
article) and are pining for a 
lighter-colored one ... . 


as | 


| 
| 


\ | 


\ Jot 


nat fal 


a Tintex Color Remover will safely 
: y 
and speedily take out all trace 


of color (including black) from 
any fabricwag.s 9 siuss aes neue 


3, Then the article or fabric can be 
redyedor tinted with Tintex Tints 


and Dyes in any new shade to suit 
yourself —either light or dark, 


On sale at drug and notion 
counters everywhere 


Sb 


| 
i 
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Edgar Wallace’s Hollywood 
Diary 


(Continued from page 85) 


the studios and asked me what I was 
doing, and I told them that I was not 
roing to do any more than one story a 
week, which has become a game of 
mine, 

All this immorality of Hollywood is 
bunk. 

I am glad you liked the second instal- 
ment of my diary. That must have 
been the one I posted in New York. 
They will come to you continuously 
now, except for the bad sailings, and 
all the letters I send will come by air 
mail. 

I am sleeping very well. I met 
Bayard Veiller here. (Editor’s Note: 
The author of “Within the Law,” “The 
Trial of Mary Dugan,” and others.) 
He wants me to go out to dinner one 
day this week at his home. I am din- 
ing out on Saturday somewhere, and 
I am going to a sort of dinner and 
party. 

All the windows here have fly- 
screens: they are like blinds; you pull 
them down. It is a most excellent idea. 
They run down in a groove, and you 
fasten them at the bottom. I am go- 
ing to find out how much they cost and 
how they are fixed, and have them 
fixed at Chalklands. They roll up on 
a spring roller. In spite of which a 
number of flies have got into our room, 
causing us great mental strain, but I 
think we have killed most of them. 

I tell you these little things because 
little things are interesting. 


Thursday, 17th Dec., 1931. 


E all went to bed early last night 

—10 o’clock—and Robert called 
me at six. You have no conception 
of what sunrises are like in California. 
When I looked out of my window this 
morning I saw a sky of beautiful deep 
red and orange, although it was still 
darkish. It rises behind the Beverly 
Hills somewhere. It is grand then to 
look through the front windows and 
watch all these white houses in North 
Maple Drive turn crimson and yellow, 
and, of course, the air is glorious. 
You’d never dream it was winter. My 
gladioli have kept a week. 

Today is our washing day. We don’t 
send our stuff to the hand laundry, but 
have an electric boiler and washer, and 
a colored lady comes and does it. It is 
dried on a vulgar line, but out of sight 
and amongst the orange trees. 

It is the practice out here to decorate 
the trees in front of the houses—if 
possible, a fir tree—at Christmas. The 
chairman of our Chamber of Com- 
merce, Miss Mary Pickford, about 
whom you may have read, has ordered 
that we shall be illuminated on Friday 
night. Today the electrician is coming 
to decorate one of my two trees with 
pretty little lights. It will be lovely 
in Beverly Hills throughout next week. 
Given a full moon, which we shall 
have, and perfect weather, which is 
almost certain, and the lights of Los 
Angeles below us, which is Montreux 
multiplied ten thousand times, it will 
be a wonderful spectacle. 

After Marion Davies had been taken 
out sixteen times to see the wonderful 
lights of Hollywood, and had been po- 
litely ecstatic on each occasion, she 
said wearily: “Yes, I can see them. 


And at midnight they all come to- 
gether and spell ‘Marion Davies.’” 

I went into the Hollywood Book 
Store and was recognized without my 
cigarette. I bought some stationery 
and a lot of other things, including the 
gaily decorated envelopes of which you 
may have a sample. I also bought my- 
self a new hat. 

I put into circulation a little wise- 
crack of mine. When the executive 
told me that the story I wrote last Sun- 
day was a good one but not a great 
one, I replied: “I never write great 
stories; I only write best sellers.” That 
I think, will get around. As I say, 
we don’t ask for publicity, but when 
it’s there we get it! 


I got back to lunch and was deciding ° 


to go to bed when a ’phone call came 
through from Selznick, the production 
manager, and I slipped down and had 
a conference with Selznick and Cooper 
about material for Constance Bennett. 
I think I know the story I shall write. 

I get on terribly well with these ex- 
ecutive people, and I believe they are 
awfully pleased with me. If I get this 
big story over it will be grand. Selz- 
nick said: “If I can get two big 
stories from you in the four months 
you are here I’ll be damned lucky.” 

Do you know I have an idea that I 
may make my hit out of stories that 
aren’t criminal at all. I have always 
had that feeling since I left England. 
That would be grand. 


Friday, 18th Dec., 1931. 
N order that I should see Constance 
Bennett I went down last night to 
the studio and saw a run through of a 
picture in which Richard Barthelmess 


and she appeared, she as a minor 
character. It was called “A Son of the 
xods.” I like Constance Bennett; I 


think she can act, and I think I have 
got quite a good story for her. 

Our Christmas tree has arrived; it 
is fifteen feet high and stands outside 
my window on the lawn, visible to the 
populace. We had dug out a lot of 
electric light bulbs, evidently used for 
this sort of thing before, and I have 
supplemented these with a new string. 
The problem that Robert and I and 
Bob had to decide was whether we 
would have an illuminated star at the 
top, for an illuminated star costs three 
dollars, but as Robert said, all the best 
Christmas trees have these, and as ours 
is going to be one of the best Christmas 
trees I have gone the whole hog and 
bought the star. Anyway, it will do 
for next year. It really must be photo- 
graphed both alight and by day, and I 
am going to see what can be done about 
it. 

I have had an invitation to go out 
for Christmas, and Mark and Karen 
wired to Walter Huston, who called me 
up today and asked me to go to dinner 
with him on Sunday. As I want Sun- 
day for myself I told him I couldn’t 
go, and I am lunching with him at the 
Colonial House next week some time. 
I am dining tomorrow night, as I told 
you, with somebody whose name I have 
never heard and have now forgotten. 
John Balderston will be there. 

By the way, when I opened my ac- 
count at the Security First National 
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Edgar Wallace's |Tint or Dyeltat Home }); 
Hollywood Diary with Tintex 
Bank yesterday, the lady who shoots And Save Dollars! 


the works asked me where I was work- 
ing, and I told her on the R.K.O. lot, 
and she said: “Oh, yes, an actor?” : 
I didn’t say “Actor be ——!” but I Perfect Professional 
looked and felt it. To think I’ve come 

all this bloody distance to be called an Results In Just a Few 


actor! 


As I say, the idea of the Constance Minutes For Just 
Bennett film appeals to me very much a 
a Few Pennies 


indeed. I am really thinking of it 
when I ought to be thinking of the 
work immediately to hand. 


Sunday, 20th Dec., 19381. 


1 the evening I went to a party. I 
don’t know the name of my host, 
but he’s the man who produced ‘“Out- 
ward Bound,” a Russian, rather bored, 
with bright red hair and side whiskers. 
I met John Balderston and Alice Joyce, 
a lovely woman, with a girl of sixteen. 

It is amazing the number of people 
one meets who have read every book 
one has written. The food was cooked 
by a Chinese, and it was Chinese. I 
got through it all right without mak- 
ing a scene. 

Today I am working on the scenario 
for Constance Bennett, and am ap- 
proaching it a little gingerly, because 
I want it to be terribly good, which 
means that a lot of it will have to be 
re-written and then re-written. 

The story I am attempting for Con- 
stance Bennett is something entirely 
different from anything I have tried. 
That is why I am approaching it with 
such care. 

What I want to do is to get a picture 
over which I may direct myself. 

I dreamed last night that Steve 
Donoghue was dead. Is this a sign 
that Michael Beary is coming out? As 
a matter of fact, I never expected he 
would. 

If I can make some big and easy 
money here I should certainly buy a 
house. There are some beautiful places 
in the market, and even if one didn’t 
live here it would be a good investment 
with the property market at its present 
low level. 

I am still sleeping remarkably well, 
and though I had a little chest, due to 
going out in the cold when I was hot, 
that has practically passed off. 

I think that R.K.O. want me to di- 
rect some picture, which I should very 
much like to do. 


It is so easy, so quick, so beau- 
tifully resultful to tint and dye 
at home with Tintex! 


No muss! No fuss! Just add 
Tintex to the rinsing water and 
any fabric will come out charm- 
ingly colorful! It’s as easy as 
that! 


Millions of women are using 
Tintex to bring new color or 
restore old faded color to dress- 
es, drapes and all other fabrics 
in their homes and wardrobes. 


You will find 35 fascinating 
colors on the Tintex Color Card 
on display at all drug and no- 
tion counters. 


Buy Tintex—try it today! You 
will be amazed and delighted 
at the results! 


Monday, 21st Dec., 1931. a THE TINTEX GROUP—. 
UR Christmas tree blew down to- | /#tex Gray Box—Tints and dyes all 
day, but has since been re-erected. materials. 
We looked rather foolish for about | Tintex Blue Box — For lace-trimmed 
half an hour, but the status quo ante silks — tints the silk, lace remains 
has now been restored. original color. 

There is nothing new to report. I | Tintex Color Remover — Removes old 
am going round to Guy Bolton’s on dark color from any material so it 
Christmas Day for a cocktail, but I can be dyed a new light color. 
simple dare not pledge myself for the | prhitex—A bluing for restoring white- 


evening; there is so much work to be ness to all yellowed white materials 


done. I must say it doesn’t seem a es [ees L. et 
bit like Christmas, but then it never = Se a nee vs 
oes. 


On Sale at Drug and Notion 
(Then Mr. Wallace began meeting 


Counters Everywhere ; | 
people and being entertained by them—all rs ; 
of the big names of moviedom. Don’t fail 
to read the next instalment of this human, 
detail-for-detail diary—in the August NEw 


Movie Magazine, on sale in Woolworth 
Stores only, July 15th.) TINTS AND DYES 
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“Specially posed by 
Turtma Toop 


Noted 


CHUL HAY CYCd 


lathe fizz 


by the simple magic of the NEW 
NON-SMARTING 
TEAR-PROOF 

MAY BELLINE 
Brilliant eyes that mirror the 
emotions—eyes that glow when the 
eyes that speak when 
words would fail to convey the 
fullest meaning. Yes, alluring eyes— 
the kind that make Thelma Todd 
and other stars of the screen popu- 
lar with millions. You can have 
them. And instantly! 


heart sings 


Just a touch of the New May- 
belline to your lashes and the magic 
transformation takes place. As your 
lashes are made to appear dark, long 
and luxuriant, your eyes become 
more brilliant, and wonderfully 
expressive. Interesting? Inviting? 
Bewitching, to say the least! 
But—be sure you get the genuine 
New Maybelline because it is 
harmless, non-smarting and ideally 
tear-proof. The New Maybelline, 
Black or Brown, 75 cents at any 
toilet goods counter. 


EYELASH BEAUTIFIER 


ial, on sale 
nt post- 


below. 


—— > 
a 


a e IO stores 0 i 
paid for 10c and coupon 


| {f? MAYBELLINE CO. 
H 5900 Ridge Avenue, Chicago |! 
! 10c¢ enclosed. Send me Purse Size of the : 
H New Maybelline. © Black © Brown I 
i | 
' Nam 1 
I 1 
1 1 
| Street I 
| I 
Tour Coace 
Leta a ee 
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Box-Office 
Critics 


Miss Hop- 
kins, Please 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Miriam Hopkins 
has it!—as Elinor 
Glyn might say, 


but in this instance 
“IT” meaning that 
Spontaneous, 
merry, appealing 


sweetness and ut- 
ter sang-froid that stamps her as a 
true comedienne. 

Miriam convinces us that she can 


act comedy roles to perfection, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. Her work 
in “The Smiling Lieutenant” and 
“Twenty-four Hours’ Leave” makes us 
really believe that she possesses that 
which Louise Fazenda and Mabel Nor- 
mand had which endeared them so to 
all of us. Girl comies are a rarity 
and a blessing. I wish the screen could 
| specialize more in them, for a natural 
girl comic can be a hundredfold more 
capable of dispelling the blues than 
any ordinary dead-pan actor. 
Florence Sears, 
790 Marcy Ave. 


| For You, William 


New York City 
Just a big bouquet for a youngster! 
William Bakewell is one of the finest 
actors on the screen today. When a 
fan stops to consider his age, and the 
fact that, for six or seven years, he 
has been giving his best—and a mighty 
grand “best,” at that!—to his work, 
it is certainly no wonder that he has 
“hits” 
of 
| 


risen from 
to the status 
featured player. 
I first saw him 
Universal’s 


in 

“Shield of Honor” 
about five years 
ago, and next as 
Tex in William 
Haines’ “West 


Point.” These two 
parts, the first a 
“bit” and the sec- 
| ond a genuine op- 
portunity, left no 
doubt in my mind as to what he would 


do with his future. 
As a portrayer of sympathetic, 
weakling characters, he cannot be 


beaten, and as a straight lead he is 
head and shoulders above a host of his 
contemporaries. ; 
He has gone far, and he’s going a 
great deal further. Watch his smoke! 
John G. Whidding, 
123 West 106th Street. 


Betty Spank! 


Wooster, Ohio 
Why are so many stars going on the 
air? If they are supposed to be on 
the screen, they should stay there. If 
they do not expect to be on the screen, 
they should find other work. You no- 
tice that most of the stars who are on 
the air are failures on the screen. This 
statement probably has only one excep- 
| tion, and that is Marie Dressler’s re- 


cent radio appearance. The ones of 
whom I am thinking are Charles 
“Buddy” Rogers and Dorothy Mackaill. 
I wish that they (and all) would stay 
on the screen where they belong. [| 
think the same about personal appear- 
ances on the stage. 
Miss Betty Jacobs, 
310 West Vine St. 


Praise for Directors 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

The fans usually go into ecstasies 
and rhapsodies over the merits of their 
favorite stars. 
However, I believe 
that some of the 
praise should go to 
the real geniuses 
of the screen, the 
directors. 

Of course, I en- 
joy the stars. I ap- 
preciate the charm 
of a Norma Shear- 
er, the power of an 
Edward G. Robin- 
son, the variety of 
a Ruth Chatterton, and the fineness of 
a George Arliss. But the men at whose 
shrine I worship are the King Vidors, 
the Ernst Lubitsches and W. S. Van 
Dykes. It is their artistry, their brains, 
their vision that are responsible for 
our screen masterpieces. 

To these directors I owe an eternal 
debt of gratitude. I feel towards them 
the admiration and esteem that I give 
to a fine artist, sculptor, and, yes, even 
writer. They are the men who, for a 
short period, lift us out of ourselves 
and satisfy our yearning for beauty 
and joy. 


aap 


Freda Karr, 
315 League Street. 


Hi, Bebe, Listen to This! 


Steubenville, Ohio 

What’s become of Bebe Daniels? Why 
has her popularity decreased? Cer- 
tainly the downfall can’t be blamed on 
the talkies, because she has an excel- 
lent speaking voice—and a lovely sing- 


ing voice. Maybe it was her change 
from comedy to serious roles that 
harmed her. However, that didn’t 


lower her in my 
eyes—just to look 
at her and hear her 
talk is enough for 
me, although i 
must say she 
couldn’t be beat 
back in the days 
when she played in 
such pictures as 
“Swim, Girl, Swim” 
and “Hot News.” 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE pays 
one dollar for every interesting and 
constructive letter published. Address 
your communications to A-Dollar-for- 
Your-Thoughts, THE NEW MOVIE 
MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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I used to look forward to her pic- 
tures because I always had such a darn 
good time at them. I distinctly re- 
member rolling in my seat when I saw 
“Swim, Girl, Swim.” Bebe Daniels 
wasn’t so beautiful then. I remember 
in one picture she stood in front of 
the mirror and compared herself to a 
photograph of Lilyan Tashman, who 
was vamping her sweetheart away. I 
felt so sorry for Bebe because she suf- 
fered in the comparison. It must have 
been her make-up. 

But where is she? I wish she’d start 
playing her old comedy rdles again. I’m 
sure all her admirers would come flock- 
ing to see her. 

As for me—I’ll rush to see her in 
anything—even if she decides to play 
a female Hamlet. 

Miss Judith Shane, 
701 Oakmont Ave. 


Why Not Chinese as Chinese? 


Regina, Sask., Canada 

Why not genuine Orientals for the 
leading parts in those pictures that fea- 
ture Chinese characters? It should be 
easy enough to hire and train real 
Celestials in California, but so far as 
the public can see Anna May Wong is 
the only genuine Chinese you have 
trained in the whole history of the 
screen. We have recently witnessed the 
farce of Loretta Young trying a slant- 
eyed rdle and she fooled nobody; and 
you may recall what a flop “Java Head” 
in the silents was because they insisted 
on putting Leatrice Joy into the 
Manchu lady’s part. 

White people, no matter how clever 
their make-up, never lend the necessary 
realism, and the amazing thing is that 
the studios go right on with this pur- 
blind policy. 

I must admit that the late Lon Cha- 
ney used to do pretty well as a Chink, 
but it was his superb work that always 
put the thing over. Warner Oland, 
too, is close to the desirable realism. 

But just once I would like to see a 
film that presented Chinese characters 
that were obviously Chinese and not 
white players with their faces fixed up 
with collodion and wax and taking little 
mincing steps with hands folded de- 
murely across the stomach. I lived 
eighteen years in the Orient and never 
Saw a native act that way! 

It is impossible to disguise a white 
individual as a Mongol, a Cantonese, 
a Jap, or a Siamese, so why not cut 
out the fake and give us the real 
thing? 

J. R. Bayne, 
No. Eleven Montague St. North. 


Healthy Sick Stars 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

I am a nurse and I am writing to 
say that in any picture I’ve ever seen 
the patient has always looked particu- 
larly healthy, no matter how ill. 

This is a chance for the make-up 
artist to get in good work. The eyes 
should be made to look sunken and the 
cheeks hollow in all cases, unless in 
case of sudden (supposed) illness. 
Anyway, a healthy-looking dying pa- 
tient is always ridiculous and spoils the 
impression meant to be conveyed by 
the picture. 

_.(Mrs.) Sarah A. Kincaid, 
Philadelphia Home for Incurables. 
(Please turn to page 90) 


Truly Revolutionary 
this improvement in sanitary 


protection 


the new 
Phantom: 
~ Kotex 


SANITARY NAPKIN 
(U.S. Pat. No. 1,857,854) 


designed to fit so perfectly 
it leaves no telltale lines or 
wrinkles under the thinnest, 
the smoothest-fitting frocks. 


NO LONGER the haunting dread of 
telltale outlines, of revealing wrinkles 
under that close-fitting gown! The 
new Phantom Kotex is here. 

It is called PHANTOM* KOTEX 
because ends of this new Kotex sani- 
tary napkin are skilfully flattened and 
tapered so that they leave absolutely 
no outline; not the slightest bulk. 


Lasting softness 


This new PHANTOM KOTEX is soft 
even after hours of use; wonderfully 
absorbent; treated to deodorize; easily 
disposable. Wear it on either side with 
equal protection. 

Now more than ever it will pay you 
to demand genuine Kotex. Kotex that 
you know is made of pure materials, 
under hygienic conditions. In hos- 
pitals alone more than 24 million 
Kotex pads were used last year. 

This improved Kotex is brought 
you at no increase in price. Try it and 
compare. Make sure when buying 
Kotex wrapped that you do get the 
genuine. For your protection, each 
end of this new pad is now plainly 
stamped “Kotex.” Sold at all drug, 
dry goods and department stores. 


HOW SHALL I TELL 
MY DAUGHTER? 


Many a mother wonders. Now you simply 
hand your daughter the little booklet en- ~ 


titled, “Marjorie May’s Twelfth Birthday.” 
For free copy, address Mary Pauline Cal- 
lender, Room 2117, 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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AVOID 
THAT DRY 


Refresh your complexion daily with 
this marvelous Olive Oil Face Powder 


You get out under a hot sun. Play on the 
beach for hours. You feel great... full of life 
and spirit. But what about your complexion? 

Sun and surf dry out the essential, natural 
oils. Parch the skin . . . make it coarse and 
leathery. The blistering rays pave the way for 
tiny lines and wrinkles. 

Go ahead! . . . Play, but—p/ay safe! Every 
day before you go out, use OuTDOOR GIRL 
Face Powder. Its unique Olive Oil base (found 
in no other powder) keeps your skin soft, 
pliant and fine of texture. Cools away any 
feeling of burn or smart. OuTDOOR GIRL is 
fluffy-dry, yet it clings longer than any other 
powder you have used. 

Try this different face powder today! Dis- 
cover how it will protect your complexion... 
keep it smooth and fresh. OutTpoor Giri 
comes in 7 popular shades to blend naturally 
with any complexion. 

Large size packages of OuTDOOR GiRL Face 
Powder and other Olive Ov] Beauty Products 
are popularly priced at 35c and $1.00 in the 
better drug and department stores. Try-out 
sizes, too, at 10c each, may be found in the 
leading “chains.” Buy your box of OuTDooR 
Girt today, or mail the coupon for liberal 
samples of both the Olive Oil and Lightex 
face powders and the new Liquefying Cleansing 
Cream (which cleans the skin as no soap can). 


OUTDOOR GIRL 
°on Sace Cowher 


Ore 

Lightex in the red box for 
oily skins. With Olive Oil 
in the purple box for nor- 
mal skins. 


Crystal Laboratories, 
Dept.T-7, 

130 Willis Ave., NewYork 

Enclosed find 4c in stamps for which please send me 

free samples of the 2 Outpoor Girt face powders 

and the new Liquefying Cleansing Cream. 


Nam 


Address 


City State 
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Wants Laughs Now 


Copake PINGees 


Let's have more “artistic hooey.” 
Give us more sonvhisticated comedies 
with gorgeous modern settings, wise- 


cracking heroes and heroines and who 
cares whether the plot is plausible. We 
don't care whether we remember what 
it was all about later. Just let us 
laugh now. 

Three cheers for Lilyan 
and Norma Shearer. Bob 
ery, too. And please don’t 
Crawford go serious. 

A. Babette Vierhaus, 
Copake, N. Y. 


Tashman 
Montgom- 
let Joan 


Gene Gets a Big Hand 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Girls, have you seen‘the new leading 
man? I think he could set any femi- 
nine heart beating faster. He is Gene 
Raymond of “Personal Maid” and of 
“Ladies of the Big House.” Did you 
ever see such beautifully light blond 
and wavy hair on any man’s head? 

He should be in with the Wampas 
3aby Stars—if he or any man was per- 
mitted. I am quite sure he has the 
makings of a star and hope he climbs 
to the “starry kingdom.” He is hand- 
some in a different way and doesn’t 
sing badly either! He seems to be 
as tanned as any Hawaiian and has a 
beautiful smile. Could a girl want 
more in her favorite male star? 

3ut, seriously, I hope Gene Raymond 


becormes a star and remains on the 
screen. I think Gene Raymond and 
Sylvia Sidney make a fine team. Well, 


I’ll be looking for pictures and an oc- 
easional photograph of him in NEw 
MOVIE very soon! 
Miss J. Nicholas, 
3058 Belgrade St. 


Sniff! Sniff! 


New York City 

An actress plays a part—makes a 
hit in it and she’s never seen in any 
other kind of part. She’s stamped as 
a type, and try as she may to convince 
the producers that she can play some- 
thing else—she’s never given the 
chance. 

Is anybody else tired of seeing Con- 
stance Bennett suffer commiseration 


(sniff!) because there’s a little body 
(sniff!) in her arms and the father 
(sniff!) doesn’t care? Connie is my 


favorite because she is: 

Genuinely sophisticated. 

Everlastingly charming. 

Thoroughly the actress. 

But if she keeps on doing this sort 
of stuff, it won’t be long before the 
fans will be laughing with tears in 
their eyes when Connie flashes on the 
screen. 

E. Kaufman, 
365 Cypress Ave. 


So Ruth’s Passé? 


Newark, N. J. 

Of all the over-dramatic actresses, 
Ruth Chatterton tops them all. 

She might have been the first lady 
of the screen when movies were in 
their infancy, but she can’t compare 
with our young favorites who win our 
hearts by just acting natural. 


I saw her latest picture and was glad 
she wasn't able to hear the “titters” 
which she caused when I’m sure she 
didn’t mean to create comedy. 

Poor Ruth. I guess she just hates 
to give up even though she realizes 
that her type went out with the bustle. 

Mrs. Louis Kline, 
5 Winans Ave. 


More of Jolson 


Oakland, Calif. 
What, for heaven’s sake, has hap- 


pened to Al Jolson and Davey Lee. 
Although I saw “The Singing Fool” 
quite a long time ago, I have never 


forgotten their marvelous acting. I 
think the public will agree with me 
when I say that Al Jolson deserves 
another good musical show like the past 
one and Davey Lee certainly should 
be cast opposite him. 
Miss Constance Crafts, 
312 Monte Vista Ave. 


Doesn’t Like Roughness 


Washington, D. C. 

Ever since Gangster Robinson made 
the public sit up and gasp in horrified 
surprise when he administered a _ re- 
sounding kick to a double-crossing lady 
of the underworld, certain feeble- 
minded directors have sought to pro- 
duce a similar effect by having big 
gorillas slap down defenseless women 
in the play. 

How surprised these nitwit directors 
would be could they hear the audience’s 
suppressed exclamations of disgust at 
such exhibitions! 

What effect will such brutality in- 
evitably have on the rising generation? 
3rutishness for the sake of art! God 
save the mark! 

If the Czar of Filmdom, Will Hays 
or the State Board of Censors—won’t 
do anything, public opinion may do 
something, and it may not be pleasant 
for the film companies. 

Mrs. Arthur Lenox, 
934 Eye St. N. W. 


All Three of Us 


Oakland, Calif. 

Here is a Big vote of appreciation 
for those two excellent writers and 
grand persons on the NEw Movie staff 
—Elsie Janis and Herb Howe! Each 
one’s individual style, charm, humor 
and spontaneity are inimitable. 

Of particularly personal interest 
were their articles in the April issue— 
the charmingly human and genuine 
story of our favorite actor, Ramon No- 
varro, and the mention of my favored 
spot in Alma Mater town; the pic- 
turesque El Paso de Los Angeles. 
Muchas gracias, ‘“‘Boulevardier” y “El- 


Mr. Howe, we eagerly anticipate 
more about this intensely interesting 
street teeming with local color. 

To the late and beloved Mrs. Janis 
and lovely Sefora Samaneigo (Ramon’s 
mother) we offer a tribute on Mother’s 


And— 

We thank you, Editor, for a page 
where fans in their own limited way 
may express a few words of sincerity. 


Lillian Mae Malm, 
3869 Rhoda Ave. 
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Why We Scold 
the Movies 


(Continued from page 31) 


during the winter and about one dinky 
circus every summer and maybe one 
memorable day at a country fair in 
September. Not forgetting Fourth of 
July or the political “rallies.” Add to- 
gether all of our jubilees and the sum 
total would strike the present-day juve- 
niles as being not so hot. 

hen I was a “dramatic critic” in 
Chicago in the late nineties I was in- 
vited to the old Schiller Theater one 
day to see a demonstration of what a 
Frenchman named Lumiere could do 
with a projecting lantern called the 
“Cinematograph.” It was the first 
moving picture, for all of the spec- 
tators, and when we saw a blurred cav- 
alry charge and a shadowy mix-up of 
football players we got a wallop such 
as no super-special could give us today. 
Just about that time Mr. Edison was 
beginning to get some results with his 
first crude “bioscope.” Every vaude- 
ville bill began to show a few flashes 
of “animated photography.” Even the 
wisest prophets could not have foreseen 
that these fool run-around pictures 
were going to develop into a major in- 
dustry which would revolutionize the 
daily habits of the world. 


aigEtS is not going to be a history of 
motion pictures, and yet we cannot 
get a correct angle on the public atti- 
tude toward the “talkies” unless we 
know what has happened from the be- 
ginning. 

The first real picture shows were the 
“nickelodeons.” Every vacant store- 
room became a theater. The largest 
staff consisted of a ticket-seller, a 
ticket-taker, a strong-arm piano player 
and some one to crank up the project- 
ing machine. A show lasted about 
thirty minutes. Feed them in the front 
way at a nickel a throw and then rush 
them into the alley. It was small-fry 
showmanship, but it made Marcus 


Loew a millionaire and started many of | 


the magnates who later sat on thrones 
in Hollywood and seemed to have a 
stranglehold on the world. 

Next came the short comics and the 
first galloping “Westerns,” when it was 
discovered that. a picture could be made 
a kind of drama instead of a mere med- 
ley of assorted subjects. The plays be- 
came more and more ambitious, the act- 
ing more skillful, the photography less 
muddy, and a fellow known as a “di- 
rector” began to get his name on the 
screen. The picture house appeared as 
a new type of theater and the stars 
came out and began to twinkle and a 
movie metropolis popped up, like a 
mushroom, in southern California, and 
the old-time theaters, devoted to vaude- 
ville and plays performed by living 
actors, were heard to say “Ouch!” 

You probably know all the rest, in- 
cluding the sensational appearance of 
“sound effects,” the mad rivalry be- 
tween huge corporations, the over- 
building of monumental palaces, the 
ridiculous rise in salaries, the fantastic 
array of real and phoney “stars,” the 
smashes and crashes and busts and 
flops—all leading to the good old year 
of 1932. And what a year! Every one 
living in a marble mansion and cov- 
ered with jewelry and starving to 
death! 

(Please turn to page 92) 
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The Kind 
Gary Cooper's 
Mother Makes 


GRIDDLE 
CAKES 


HEN Gary Cooper 

decided to go on rec- 
ord in “Favorite Recipes of 
the Movie Stars” he chose 
that masculine standby, grid- 
dle cakes. Not just plain, or- 
dinary griddle cakes, but 


The cooking secrets of the 


movie stars are told with something extra-special, ex- 
some new slants on how : ; 

Meri ciuired thei” pop- tra-good, Buttermilk griddle 
Hes You can know cakes, the kind his mother 
ais ce ie makes. Some like griddle 
age. Don’t wait longer cakes with puddles of corn 


than today to tuck an 
order in the mail. 


syrup and rills of butter; 
others serve them with cinna- 
CANADIAN ORDERS mon and sugar or spread with 
15c PLUS POSTAGE honey. Gary Cooper offers 
his guests a wide variety of 
“trimmings” when he serves 
them at his Montana ranch. 


TOWER BOOKS, Incorporated 
55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Why We Scold the Movies 


It was a dandy ride while it lasted, 
and before we banged into the rocks 
we formed, along with our other dainty 


habits, a most epicurean taste as to 
picture shows. Let me indicate what I 
mean I live out here in the country, 
fifty miles from what would be called a 
city. In 1900 there was not one thea- 
ter of any kind open daily within fifty 
miles of this spot. Last night I went 
two miles to the west to a village of 
eight hundred people and saw and 
heard “Arsene Lupin,” with the Barry- 
mores and a great cast, and it was done 
perfectly. | could have gone eight 
miles farther to another small town to 
get “The Silent Witness.”’ I could have 
gone eight miles directly south from 
my country home and found “Fireman, 
Save My Child.” I could have gone an- 
other eight miles south and enjoyed 
“Amateur Daddy.” Or I could have 
twelve: miles east from my place 
and enjoyed a lot of thrills with 
Jimmy” Cagney in “The Crowd 
What is more, I have over- 
looked a couple of shows. I am trying 
to tell you that last evening, within 
riding distance of my place out 
in the country, certain talking pic- 
being offered to the public, 

total cost of these _pic- 
tures, for actors, settings, costumes, 
music, direction and __ incidentals, 
could not have been less than three 


rone 


Roars.” 


easy 
here 
tures were 
and the 


(Continued from page 91) 


house 
cents 


and not one 
than thirty-five 


million dollars, 
charged more 


admission! 

No: then, the show which came to 
AL our town hall when I was a boy 
and stayed for one night only repre- 
sented a total investment of possibly 
one hundred dollars for scenery, cos- 
tumes, musical instruments and 
ond-rate performers. We never got a 
circus that had more than one ring or 
one elephant. When I was writing 
plays a few years ago and having them 
produced by such ambitious managers 
as Charles Frohman, Henry W. Savage 
and Charles B. Dillingham, we figured 
that if we put on an ordinary talking 
play and it turned out to be a “bloom- 
er,”’ somebody would lose not over ten 
thousand dollars. Some of the musical 
plays, such as “The Sultan of Sulu,” 
“Peggy from Paris,” “The Sho-Gun,” 
“The Fair Co-Ed” and “The Old 
Town,” in which the chorus girls had 
to be dolled up and we had several 
changes of costume, may have run the 
cost of production up to thirty thou- 
sand dollars, although most of the 
plays I have named were put on for 
less than that. 

Any one of those thirty-thousand- 
dollar productions, if now transferred 
to the talking screen, would be called 
a “bum show” by the average small- 


sec- 


town critic. No play-goer anywhere in 
the world had such a choice bill of fare 
offered him as the one I looked over 
last night before deciding to take “Ar- 
sene Lupin,” with a good comic and a 
late news reel, all for thirty-five cents. 
It is my guess that the feature play 
cost not less than $800,000. 

In every village theater the natives 
are now getting, for just about nothing, 
the kind of music never heard before 
except in metropolitan concert halls 
and opera houses and high-priced danc- 
ing resorts. 

We get for a nickel something that 
costs some one a thousand dollars, and 
we don’t seem to realize that we are 
getting a bargain. 

We have stuffed ourselves with the 
richest and rarest and most costly foods 
ever served in the world, and then we 
wonder why we have indigestion. 

We go and take in a talkie that costs 
a million dollars, and after that we 
sneer at one costing a mere half mil- 
lion. 

The plain truth is that we have been 
pampered too much. We are like the 
spoiled child, born of rich parents and 
overindulged. We have lived on such 
intimate terms with all the stars of 
these stupendous productions that we 
are a little fed up on all of them, and 
that is why we are given to scolding 
the movies. 


“Just THINK...he said 
| looked 


HAT’S 


. .. a cheap, painted look!” 


Tange -e can't possib rly traits you look paint- 
ed. It isn’t paint. os s a marvelous new dis- 
on your lips to the one 
/ It brings new 


covery that changes 
color most becoming to you! 
beauty to your make- up. 


And Tange -e is permanent. Its cold cream 
base euards against caking and chapping. 
a com 7 oD 

Get Tangee at your favorite druggist or cos- 

It costs no more than ordinary 
And it ends that painted look! 


metic counter. 


lipsticks. 


TRY TANGEE LIPSTICK AND ROUGE 
w=====Send 10c for Miracle Make-Up Set¥---=™ 


containing samples of lipstick and rouge 1 
Tue Georce W. Lurt Co. T.G. 6-7 ; 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 1 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10c. Please send your miracle make-up setto: ' | 
4 7 Z i 
3 ; 1 i 
Name i] f 
1 
Address 1 E 
- ee I TANGEE LIPSTICK and TANGEE ROUGE— 
City State__________ Hs 10e Trial Sizes on sale at all 6c and 10c Stores. 


how I learned that there’s one 
thing even a loving husband won't forgive 


No woman wants to repulse men in this way. 
Yet you may—without even knowing it! Or- 
dinary lipstick can so easily look overdone. 
Don’t risk your good looks! Never use 
ordinary lipstic sks again. Tangee your lips! 


Pstnitome eA 


CHEAP” 


Cheeks Mustn’t Look 
Painted, Either 


Tangee Rouge changes on the 
cheeks—just the way Tangee 
Lipstick does on your lips. It 
gives the color most becoming to 
you..ends that “painted look.”’ 
When you get Tangee Lipstick, 
ask for Tangee Rouge. 


RS 
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In Defense of 


Garbo 


(Continued from page 55) 


I liked Valentino, admired him. He 
radiated an earthly warmth and hearti- 
ness. Ramon in his way was just as 
lovable. Devoutly religious, a Galahad 
of ideals, he reminded one of that gay 
Boulevardier, saintly troubadour of 
Assisi. 

But Hollywood did not approve of 
Ramon’s type. What he needed, they 
said, was sex, worldliness and experi- 
ence in necking. In their egotism they 
supposed he had never had these edu- 
cational opportunities. I read in one 
column that Ramon had just been edu- 
cated to his first cocktail. I happen to 
know that Ramon knew more about 
wine and cocktails than the hosts who 
were educating him. 

Ramon is plastic. He is easily in- 
fluenced. He hasn’t the stubborn in- 
tegrity of Garbo. Well, Hollywood has 
succeeded in bringing Ramon out, as 
they call it. And they have succeeded 
in making him miserable. 

Ramon loves his family with a pious 
devotion. That family has culture, 
tradition, idealism beyond the com- 
prehension of Hollywood. Ramon never 
leaves the house without kissing his 
father’s hand, his mother’s brow. The 
life of the Samaniego family is a beau- 
tiful ceremonial. Having had the privi- 
lege of knowing it, I esteem it above 
the cheap worldliness of this wretched, 
corrosive Hollywood. 

Ramon’s mother is a woman of 
spiritual beauty and gifts. Three 
of his sisters are nuns serving the poor 
and the sick. Ramon’s father is a don 
whose hand is worthy of being kissed. 

How could Hollywood educate or 
“bring out” a son of such a family? 
How could they do anything but spoil 
him with their cheap gods? 

I talked the other night on the tele- 
phone with his sister, Carmen, a beau- 
tiful, shyly lovely girl. She said, “We 
are worried about Ramon. He is so 
nervous. He works too hard.” 

So I went out to the studio to see 
Ramon and told him he had better get 
out of Hollywood, as Greta is getting, 
since the art of living is more im- 
portant than the art of being a star. 


Ree ON has been bitterly hurt the 
last two years. Friends he trusted 


implicitly have turned on him. But 
Ramon does not grieve. That’s the 
charming thing about him. Like | 


Scaramouche, he can say, “I was born 
with the gift of laughter and a sense 
that the world is mad.” 

In fact, he did say, “You know our 
saving grace, Herb, is that no matter 
what happens we can always laugh.” 

Perhaps the Hollywood experience 
has been good for him. The superfici- 
ality may make him appreciate the wis- 
dom and beauty into which he was 
born. 

Ramon Samaniego is so much more 


important than Ramon Novaryro, the | 


movie star, that I know he will return 
to himself. I have never known a finer 
character. 


apAMes CAGNEY, my favorite star, 
is at odds with Warners over his 
salary. Or is as I.write this. He gets 
$1,400 a week. Ruth Chatterton gets 
$7,000. William Powell gets some- 
thing like that. 

(Please turn to page 94) 
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It’s Silly 
to be OVERWEIGHT 
in SUMMER! 


Buy 
“Reducing the Right Way” 
for Sound Advice 


rie 


EDUCING 
tHe RIGHT 


i 


eaavcroeeeacis 


Let your mind control your menus, and 
your summer figure will be as light and 
alluring as your frocks. Don’t follow just anyone’s advice 
about losing surplus fat. Don’t go in for starvation diets that 
can injure health. Buy “Reducing the Right Way” for just 


ten cents, and be absolutely sound about the whole procedure. 


Menus Plus Exercise Get Results 


Here in this compact guide to figure beauty are marvelous- 
ly balanced menus which give you enough to eat and 
yet keep down your weight. Here are adroitly planned 


exercises which firm those sagging muscles and 


correctly distribute your weight. Here, in fact, 
is all the information you need for scientific, 
healthful and comfortable weight reduction. 
It’s easy. It’s sound. It’s effec- 
tive. Make the start today by 


sending 10c, plus 3c postage for 
“Reducing The Right Way.’’ 


TOWER BOOKS, Incorporated 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


i 
after every 
’ 
swim. You'll 


be thrilled 
‘ by its flavor 
_—it’s real 
; peppermint 
Wee ail the w2Y 
kd through. 
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In Defense of Garbo 


(Continued from page 93) 


Can you blame Jimmy? On_ the 
the other hand, can you blame War- 
ners? They are probably losing on 
Chatterton. Miss Chatterton may be 
a great technician. I've read that she 
is. But try to get me to see her pic- 
tures. I have no appreciation of 
technique and English accent—when 
spoken by Americans—and never could 
see anything but artificiality in the 
vaunted Chatterton. 

Why contracts, anyhow? The rest of 
us don’t have them. I wouldn’t want 
one. If I don’t earn my money, I want 
to quit. If I’m not getting what I’m 
worth, I want to quit too. The same 
should go with actors. 

Cagney is the most engaging male 
star on the screen today. He should 
get more. And he’ll get it. He’s a 
great gangster. 


ee glad Doug Fairbanks, Jr., has 
got over his adolescent regard for 
the Barrymore manner. He’s great in 
“Tt’s Tough to Be Famous.” Mary 
Brian, too, is a surprise. Now if Joan 


Crawford would forget her eyebrows 
and diction, if Norma Shearer would 
overcome her giggle, if Novarro would 
only sing, if Marlene Dietrich would 
get another director, if Beryl Mercer 
appeared in more pictures, if Pola 
Negri got a real part, if Jeanette Mac- 
Donald and Ramon Novarro did “The 
Merry Widow,” if Loretta Young would 
learn to act, if Clara Bow would come 
back, if Marie Dressler would hurry 
along with the “Tish” story, if Uni- 
versal would make a great picture of 
that great story, “The Road Back” by 
Remarque, if Garbo got a really great 
part, if Lupe would only come back to 
mamma and me, what a gay old world 
the screen would bel 


N the set with Bob Montgomery: 

30b said, “We actors must toil 

and suffer and give up our private 

lives. And what do we get out of it?— 

a fortune!” 

With a loud laugh, Bob adds: “Par- 

don me now while I go knock myself 
out with a powder puff.” 


The Starwiththe Broken Heart 


(Continued from page 27) 


Alma herself who was fighting him, but 
the impersonal evil that was trying to 
destroy her. 

“He failed. But it made him a man.” 

Ricardo Cortez has become a star. 
He has become a fine actor. There is a 
poignancy to his work that I have seen 
seldom in talking pictures. Since he was 
a mere flashy, sexy leading man a few 
years ago, he has gained an under- 
standing of life that may make him 
really great. 

And that has come from a broken 
heart. 

Yet to know Ric is to know a simple, 
emotional, honest young man, who feels 
before he thinks, whose strongest 
quality is gratitude, who appreciates 
kindness and loyalty. The melancholy 
of his race lies deep within him. The 
true love of beauty brings him a sim- 
ple joy. Tears and laughter are al- 
ways closely mingled, and he gives the 
one as freely as he gives the other. 

Sometimes, nowadays, he seems al- 
most pathetically to seek life’s laughter. 

“Has it come too late?” I asked him. 

“What?” 

“All this success—stardom, popu- 
larity, security. Has it come too late 
to mean to you what it once could have 
meant?” 

I was thinking of Alma, of the days 
he fought so hard to succeed for Alma, 
since he wanted to lay every gift upon 
the altar of his love for her. I was 
thinking of something Wilson Mizner 
once said to me, that success means 
nothing unless there is just the one 
person to cheer for you. 


IC knew of what I was thinking, but 

we didn’t speak of her. Even now, 

he cannot mention the name of his dead 

wife without showing in his dark eyes 
the pain of his loss. 


E was born, this boy who wanted 
to be an actor, in New York City. 
His name is John Kranze. 


I asked him about that, because 
though I’ve known him for ten years, 
I never somehow connected Ricardo 
Cortez with any particular past. Be- 
cause he looks so foreign, because he 
seems a romantic figure, somehow you 
just took it for granted that he lived 
a romantic life, full of excitement, that 
he had been born in some romantic 
spot. 

He smiled a little when I asked him. 
He has a nice smile, quick and anxious 
to please. There is that about him— 
he asks to be liked; he asks to be under- 
stood. 

“Do you know,” he said, “you’re the 
first person who ever asked me any- 
thing about myself? I don’t know why, 
but nobody ever asked me about any- 
thing. They just seemed to take it for 
granted that I was born in Budapest, 
or Shanghai, or the Ghetto in Pitts- 
burgh. 

“The same with the dancing. Be- 
cause once they talked about me as a 
successor to Valentino—as though any- 
body could ever be another Valentino— 
everybody just assumed that I had been 
a dancer. I never danced profession- 
ally in my life—never earned a quarter 
as a dancer. And nobody ever asked me 
if I’d been a dancer. They just went 
on saying so. Funny, isn’t it?” 

His mother and father came from 
Austria and Hungary. Came to Amer- 
ica, seeking the new land of freedom. 
Simple people of the middle class, de- 
voted to the ideal of home and family. 
To them, in the city of New York, were 
born five children, three boys and two 
girls. John was the oldest, and they 
looked up to him and expected much. 

When he was quite small he went to 
work, for the family wasn’t rich. He 
helped in his father’s business, he acted 
as office boy, he did odd jobs. 

And finally he became a runner for a 
brokerage house in Wall Street. The 
little family rejoiced, and Papa Kranz2 
had great visions of his son as another 
giant of industry. 
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The Star with the 
Broken Heart 


O, unknown to his father, the boy 

began to follow the dictates of his 
own ambition. He fought his way into 
studios, he played extras, bits. He 
hung around the theaters and did any 
‘piece of work he could find to do. Lit- 
‘tle by little, he began to make headway. 
He had talent, he had looks. 
_ And then came a great and tragic 
blow. His father died. Two days later 
his favorite sister followed him. The 
little family was left destitute and very 
sorrowful. John became then the head 
of the family, and upon his young 
shoulders fell the burden of support 
for his mother and for those younger 
than himself. 

It was a heavy load for a youngster, 
but he worked hard, carrying two or 
three jobs at once, sending the others 
to school, trying to take his father’s 
place with his mother. 

And at last he came to Hollywood. 

Strangely enough, he didn’t come as 
an actor. He came as a business rep- 
resentative for the New York offices of 
Universal. But Irving Thalberg, then 
manager of Universal, saw him and 
soon had him before the camera. 

There is one illuminating little story 
about his early days in the film capital, 
where he had some quick and rather 
easy success. 

Paramount wanted him. Jesse Lasky 
was kind, enthusiastic about his work, 
ready to lend him a helping hand. It 
was Lasky, by the way, who changed 
his name from Jack Crane, under 
which he had worked in New York, to 
the picturesque Ricardo Cortez. 

Another company wanted him, too, 
for a big part and a bigger salary. But 
they took the method of telling him 
that he didn’t amount to much, that 
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he’d have to work very hard and that | 


maybe he’d never succeed—that they 
were taking a big gamble with him. 

It is typical of Cortez that he signed 
with Lasky. 


ay ost when he identified the lady he 
had seen on Fifth Avenue with 
Alma Rubens, then a great star, isn’t 


important. It was soon after he came 
to Hollywood. But he was shy. She 
seemed so far above him. He was 


afraid to meet her. Three different 
times he asked friends to present him 
to her, to arrange parties where she 
would be present, and three times he 
lost his courage and didn’t show up. 

Then one morning it came over him 
that he was wasting his life. That 
nothing would be complete to him until 
he knew her and at least chanced his 
suit. So he found out where she lived 
and sent her a great basket of flowers. 

And then they fell in love. Instant- 
ly, simply, completely. There was 
never any argument about it. Some- 
where in eternity, perhaps, that spark 
had already been lighted, and once they 
met it seemed as though they had al- 
ways known each other, always be- 
longed together. 

So they were married. 


Act happiness lay before them. I 
can remember so well seeing them 
then in the Cocoanut Grove, both tall 
and dark and handsome. In those first 
years we used to point them out with 
pride, because they looked so grand to- 
(Please turn to page 96) 
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NEVER before have I been able to make 
sO attractive an offer. Just think what 
this means. In addition to the full size 
package of ZIP (which formerly sold 
at $5.00) you also receive two other 
products—all for $1.00! One is a full 
size container of my Massage, Cleans- 
ing and Tissue Building Creme, a most 
superior creme used by women every- 
where, including many of the fastidious 
patrons calling at my Fifth Avenue 
Salon. The other is a large tube of 
AB-SCENT Cream Deodorant, the 
greaseless and effective agent for over- 
coming the problem of perspiration. 


Today, ZIP is the only Epilator 
available for actually destroying hair 
growths by removing the cause. Tested 
over a period of twenty years, ZIP 
solves a difficult problem and has been 
used by hundreds of thousands of 
women. 

So simple... quick... pleasant... 
safe... fragrant. ZIP leaves no trace 
of hair above the skin; . . . no prickly 
stubble later on; ... no dark shadow 
under the skin... . That is why so many 


‘stage and screen stars as well as Beauty 


Specialists recommend ZIP for face, 
arms, legs and underarms. 


Remember, all these (at a former price of $5.85) for $1.00. For a short 
time only. Don’t delay. Go to your favorite toilet goods counter at once. 
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Large 10c size at “5c and 10c’”’ 


Stores. Giant tube at Drug and 5O¢ 
Wepartment!Storess : 2 . 


a. 
Perfumed Depilatory Cream 


As delightful as your choicest cold cream 


Just spread it on, rinse off with water, and 
admire your beautiful hair-free skin. You will 
marvel at this white, delightfully perfumed, 
smooth cream, safe and mild, but extremely 
rapid and efficacious. ..ZiP Depilatory Cream 
instantly removes every vestige of hair, and 
relieves you of all fear of stimulated growths. 


.... In case your dealer has 
already sold his supply, use coupon 


Madame Berthé, Specialist, 7-TO 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me, in plain wrapper, 
one of your Special Offers, as ex- 
plained above, all for $1.00. 


OI enclose $1.00 0 Send C. O. D. 


Place cross in proper square 


AAV OSS asian hae sodas au oaet ater teanceeae 


2 Sa a os cs ss a pe ese em Bt 
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E microscopic-bub- 
ble lather of the new 
formula Lavender Shaving 
Cream makes for greater 
| economy as well as greater 
satisfaction. By softening 
_ your beard more thorough- 
> ly and in less time than any 
‘ other, the bristles come off 
so easily—so much easier 
—that you find yourself securing 1 to 3 
more shaves to the blade. 


Lavender Shaving Cream saves you money 
in the more-shaves-per-blade it gives and 
in its first cost. Just 10c buys a giant tube 
of this better shaving cream. Try it! A 
giant size tube of this 10c-in-price shaving 
cream will give you greater satisfaction 
and service than any other shaving cream 
you ever bought at any price. 


CRAIG-M ARTIN 


Lavender 


SHAVING CREAM 


Sold Exclusively at 
f F. W. WOOLWORTH 


COMPANY 


5c and 10c Stores 
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gether and seemed so devoted. For 
Alma, for all her dark and romantic 
beauty, had a vivid, brilliant sense of 
humor that lightened the slightly seri- 
ous Cortez. 

He does not talk about Alma now. 
Simply because he cannot. 

But he used to talk to me about her 
then, because she and I were friends 
and his love boiled over in talk, as all 
true love does. When he wasn’t with 
Alma he wanted to talk about her. 

Always he spoke of that brightness 
of hers, that lovely laughter. Of her 
understanding of life and people. Of 
the things she had taught him and the 
inspiration she was in every word and 
act of his life. She had, in all truth, 
taught him to laugh, taught him to 
love, taught him to live. 

To go to their home—they lived then 
in the fashionable Wilshire district in 
Los Angeles—was to be sure of hours 
of real delight. 

I think it was then that Cortez, who 
was born with a deep fear of life, who 
had that undertone of sadness in his 
character, who had known sorrow and 
toil from childhood, first began to be- 
lieve that the world was a pretty swell 
place and that happiness could be real. 

And into the very height of that 
brightness crept the dark shadow that 
was to destroy love and happiness, 
wreck his life and close forever those 
dark eyes so full of laughter. 

No one can blame Alma Rubens. No 
one but must see her as a victim, just 
one more victim added to the thousands 
who go down each year before the mon- 
ster of drugs. It began when she was 
very ill, and by the time she was well 
again she had lost her identity as do 
all victims of the poppy. 


T first her husband didn’t know. 
Then he wouldn’t—couldn’t—be- 
lieve. It seemed impossible that such a 
thing could happen to Alma, who was 
always so strong a personality, so cour- 
ageous a woman. But at last he had 
to believe. There was no escape from 
a fearful reality. 

I think his heart almost broke with 
the agony of it. For Alma had been to 
him more than a woman. He hadn’t 
only loved her, he had idolized and 
idealized her. The disillusionment al- 
most killed him. 

Then he faced it. To him, in long 
hours, came understanding. And with 
that understanding came a great pity 
for his wife. All censure went from 
him for all time. 

Have you ever fought for someone 
you loved against themselves? Have 
you ever tried to reach them through 
a great wall, behind which you could 
see them and where they seemed to be 
held prisoner? Have you ever known 
what it means to see the one dearest to 
your heart slowly turning before your 
eyes into someone else, as though black 
magic were transforming them? Have 
you ever bruised the wings of your 
spirit against the enmity of a loved one 
because you were trying to help that 
loved one? 

I hope not. 

There is no need here to go into the 
long details of that fight which Ricardo 
Cortez put up to rescue the woman he 
loved. There is no need to bring back 
the sordid story of their quarrels, their 
separations, her accusations, which 
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were never her own but always those 
of her master. 

But I know something of what that 
man went through. 


HE New Year’s Eve before she died 

I spent with Alma. She drifted by 
chance into a party where I was. Be- 
cause she knew I understood, we had a 
long, long talk that night. And among 
other things she told me that though 
they had quarreled, though they were 
separated, in her heart she still loved 
Ric and that he had always been her 
best friend. 

In the beginning Cortez was a hand- 
some boy with a certain flair which 
women liked, a certain dark, magnetic 
charm. But he was a very bad actor. 
Perhaps his very modesty, his self- 
consciousness did that to him. Now 
suddenly he has found himself! It isn’t 
possible to divorce that awakening from 
his love story—at least it doesn’t seem 
possible to me. 

As long as he lives and no matter 
what happens to him, Ricardo Cortez 
will carry those memories—beautiful 
and tragic, glorious and terrible. And 
since a man is what his memory makes 
him, he must by the very nature of 


things have a well of emotion, a depth | 


of understanding that is possible to few 
people. If there is anything in the 
old, old theory that a man must have 
suffered and loved and know life in the 
raw before he can be a great artist, 
Cortez should do great things. 
Hollywood doesn’t see much of him. 
He plays golf, he rides a lot. On the | 


RKO lot where he is soon to be starred || 
in “Is My Face Red?” he is very popu- | 


lar, because of his quiet courtesy, his 
ability to fit in anywhere, his lack of 
conceit. 


Not only as an actor has he devel- || 
oped. From the boy I first knew, soon || 


after his arrival in Hollywood, the 
change in him today is enormous. 


tinguished manner. He can tell a story 
and not take too long about it. He 
doesn’t go to parties, and he is always | 
upset for days when anybody couples 
his name with that of some girl in 


Hollywood with whom he has been || 


friendly. 


Week-ends he usually spends down at | 
Malibu with George O’Brien, who is his || 


| 

best friend. Directors who work with | 
him say that he never gets enough 
work, that he is always first on the set, || 
last to leave, ready and willing to do || 
any amount of labor to get the part | 
right. I 
] pean e eS you don’t know how he 
got the coveted leading role in “Sym- ' 
phony of Six Million.” 
the lot wanted to play the part—in | 
fact, almost every actor in Hollywood | 
had his eye upon it. And the last actor 
anyone would consider was Ricardo’! 
Cortez. Cortez—the matinée idol, the)’ 
heavy man, the character actor, famed/; 
as a home-wrecker and a menace, for) 
this sympathetic, gentle, emotional doc- | 
tor? Never! , 
He begged and pleaded, but they just’ 
laughed and told him to run along and/ 
forget about it. | 
But he didn’t. With his own money’ 
he hired lights, cameras, electricians) 
and cameramen. 1 by himself he 
went out in a deserted corner of the) 


| 


He 1 
talks well, he has a rather quiet, dis- | 
| 


The Star with the 
Broken Heart 


stage and all by himself he made scenes 
from the picture. He worked for 
weeks. And when he had done it as well 
as he thought he could he asked the 
director, Gregory La Cava, to look at 
his work. 

He got the part. 

There aren’t many people in Holly- 
wood who will admit to being very 
much interested in acting. But Ric 
does and is. 

Perhaps some day some woman will 
come along and give Ric the compan- 
ionship, the sweetness that he so much 
needs. Perhaps just the right girl will 
know how to heal the wounds that life 
has given him. But that time is not 
et. 

: Right now Cortez sinks himself in 
work and carries a torch for the woman 
who taught him how sweet and how bit- 
ter life can be. 


Togo’s Scream Play 


(Continued from page 48) 


wigg she will wear in new play called, 
“Love, Love, Love.” 

“T tell you then,” lecture Hon. Ogre. 
“To smash box office recipes from now 
on, we must invent a Play which will 
turn the blood of the Beholder into 
sour milk. O Horrus! Lots of green 
people crolling down chimneys to eat 
themselves alive! Sippose the Prin- 
ciple Character in this play would be 
a four-legged vampire with a 2 

“Oh! Excuse, please!” This from 
me, standing on the carpet with pas- 
sionate feet. “I got a Snopsis for a 
screem-play I thought up last Satdy 
night while bathing dishes in your 
kitchen. Listen to what is it! 

“Lester Cartwheel are a beautiful 
gin salesman, in love with Elsie de 
Sneer, queen of N. Y. 400. Hector 
Whittleside, his Colledge Chumb, who 
used to play % back for dear old Yale 
while Lester played the other %, are 
the homeliest man in America. He got 
a face mostly on the lefthand side, 
axept his teeth & nose, which are right 
handed. He got such a disgustly ex- 
pression he can break windows by 
looking through them. Please think of 
something dreadful, multiply that by 
47 and you got Hector Whittleside. 

“Are you scared now? Very okay. 
Now see what happen. When Lester 
come to the sawmill where Hector work 
he bring 2 qrts gin to save his poor old 
mother. But those 2 dearie Colledge 
Chumbs are so Yale Boy when they see 
each other that they devour 1% quarts 


of that gin. O! With what depraved | 


results! 


“Now come the big scenery. While | 


singing ‘Boola Boola’ Lester Cartwheel 
axidentally fell on buzz-saw. How un- 
expected! He cut off his head. 


“-7SHEN what could dear Hector do 

4 for oldy friendship sake? Imme- 
diately he did it. He jump to buzz- 
saw, cut off his own head and give it 
to Lester. Rah-rah-rah for that _no- 
bile act! Once a Yale man always blue 
for Yale! 

“7 or 9 years passes. Lester Carte 

(Please turn to page 98) 
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Oo your 
birthday's 
July. 1041" 


“You and the Prince of Wales were born under the same 
sign, Cancer, the Crab. You have perseverance and a great 


’ says Evangeline Adams, famous astrol- 


tenacity of purpose,’ 
oger, in one of her twelve books of astrology that contain a 
horoscope for every birthday in the year. Send for the book 
that has your own horoscope—or that of a friend. Order by 
birthdate and send ten cents, plus four cents postage, for each 
book desired. Send for the set of twelve and be able to read 


the horoscope of everyone you know. 


ams 
§ Own Book of 
ASTROLOGY 


Canadian Orders 
15¢ plus postage 


TOWER BOOKS, Incorporated 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Togo’s Scream Play 


wheel are so happy all that time he do 
not know he are wearing’ Hector’s very 
unfinished face. When he pass along 
street clocks stop and Fords start. He 
do not think nothing of that. Love, 
love, love tickle his heart. Now he are 
so rich with wealth that he will go 
N. Y. and make Miss Elsie de Sneer 
love him because he still think he got 
that Jno Barrymore face of formerly. 
“He ring doorbell of stylish hotel 
where she live in society. She come 
enrushing to door. ‘Lester, Lester, my 
perfect man!’ she holla, then of sud- 
denly she look at that subdivided face. 
She pale up, she skreech out, ‘Awk! 
Squeak! O horrus! O mercy sake!’ 
Then she go crazy outdoors—”’ 
“Thanks dreadfully, Togo. That will 
be the story of my next Flim Play,” 
snuggest Hon. Ogre. “Name of it will 
be ‘Cold Shudders.’ Now let me tell 
you how I shall start a revolution in 
Flimdom.” All prepare to be knocked 
out. ‘Too long have Hon. Public sat in 
theaters watching beautiful actors turn 
their faces into vampires and babooms. 
But now will come sensation! I shall 
hire the most beautiful belle in Holly- 
wood and change the part of Lester 
Cartwheel into a female.” 
“Goshes!” holla Hon. Howard 
Hughes, ‘“won’t you have some mercy?” 
“J will find the Perfect Actoress,” 
hissy Hon. Ogre, “and give her more 
than much publicity. How? I shall 
put her in that ugly-face part and ad- 


J 


FACIAL 
CREAMS 


(Continued from page 97) 


vertise her as The Homeliest Woman 
in America. Think what an opportu- 
nity that will be to some poor but 
wealthy Hollywood gel, wishing to be 
more famus than she is. Togo, I make 
you my press agent. Go 4th and find 
some actoress anxious to be advertised 
like that.” 

“Please, Hon. Sir,” I narrate, ‘could 
I be armed with a baseball batt or 
something else killing?” 

“No, do it with your bare hands,” 
snarrel Hon. Ogre. 

Therefore, Mr. Editor, I go 4th, look- 
ing for some world-renowed actoress, 
yerning to be advertised. This should 
be easy job for Japanese Schoolboy, 
you bet my bootware. 

First thing, what I see? Ah, Hon. 
Clara Bow, looking so pretty and cow- 
cattish she tickle my elebrows. 

“Hon. Clara,” I say-so for sweetly 
smiling, “you are so delicious like a 
soda fountain and can act also. What 
say you take *** (3 star) part in show 
where you can arise rapidly in pro- 
fession.” 

“O!” she delight. “For that I have 
been looking so long. What is?” 

“T got a wunnerful Play for you!” I 
pronounce. “Something so new that 
horses will fall dead. I tell you. In 
Part One you are your own dolling self 
with O so kissible face. In Part Two 
you put hair on your face, stick your 
teeth in upside down and become a 
Gorilla. Think of the hitt you will 


When the last lingering strains of the dream 
waltz fade on the soft night air and he murmurs 
1 could dance this way with you forever”. . . 
recall to him the memory “of there “precious 
moments by the constant use ‘ 


ing odeur 


rable part of your per 

all your. toiletries, T 

to have them all bear the fragrance 
Waltz, for Blue Waltz alone brea 


sophistication of charm and youth: 


BRILLIANTINE 


FACE 


“POWDER 


Joubert Cie - 71 Fifth Ave., New York 
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make! Everybody in America will be 
talking about you.” 


“Escape from me at once,” she 
snarrel, “or I shall call the dog 
catcher.” So she walk away on my 
sore feet. 


I are confused, Mr. Editor, but Jap- 
anese are not easy discouridged even in 
China. 

Nextly I know my heart feel dizzy 
from joy. For who go there toward 
Warner Bros Photograph Gallery? Ha, 
Constance Bennett, Esq. O such an 
angel marmelade of womanhood! 

“Hon. Con!” I ball loudly, running 
after. “Please, you got time to make 
10000000$ this week and next?” 

“My first week in February, 1936, 
are not dated up yet,” she tell. “What 
shall I do for that cash money?” 

“Almost nothing,” I axclam. “You 
merely got to make such faces in a 
camera that people will say Hiddeus! 
Maybe you can hitch your face some 
way to scare vast oddiences to death or 
even further.” 

“Sirrr! Sirrr! 

“T have married a Frenchman. He 
will meet you at dawn and poke swords 
with you.” 

Well, think that! She pass off. 

Mr. Editor, what to do with this 
grandy Idea which jumped from brain 
of Hon. Geo F Ogre, world’s greatest 
emotion picture Director? I ask to 
know. 

All this day and next I work like a 


Blue Waltz Perfume. 
$1.00 Everywhere .. . Generous 
purse flacons at better 5c and 
10c Stores. 
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saw-horse, trying to make some Na- 
tional Beauty listen at this Swellish 
chance to make money in a year of 
depression. 

When I ask Hon. Joan Blondell she 
demand, “Roll a hoop,” yet I could not 
find hoops. Hon. Lupy Velez look at 
me with such Spanish teeth that I feel 
daggers in my stummick. Hon. Nancy 
Carroll corrode, “Say two (2) more 
words and I will show you what Ire- 
land can really do.” Hon. Garta Grebo 
just pierce me with her eyelashes and 
walk through me like a statue. 

At lastly, Mr. Editor, night fall 
down on me, making me all soft with 
sadness. O shux! I would rather sell 
cactus to Mexicans than ideas to ladies. 

Then who are next? Ah, so! Right 
there befront of me I beholt Hon. Janet 
Gaynor, so smallish and gentile like 
America’s Other Sweetheart. Goody, 
I know she will want to learn how to 
seare poeple for a change. 

“Hon. Dolling Janet,’ I devudge 
rapturely, “would you make 100000- 
000$ for me in Pictures, by breaking 
the camera with a horble look on your 
dear face?” 

“Say that again in English,” she 
narrate. 

I say. 

Then what happen? Refined Editor, 
I could not told you, nor even the 
police when they pick me up in frac- 
tions. Somebody had split me in the 


eyebrow with a 40$ umbrella and left | 


4 lbs of my hair hanging to a palm 
tree. 
plished that. But when next my head- 
ache was enabled to look around all I 
see where Hon. Janet going into a 
Talking Machine to get her picture 
photographed. Could it be pussible 
that it was Her that stroked me down? 
Hon. Janet with the Cream Puff smile? 

I am all choked with mystery. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
Hashimura Togo. 


High-Hatting the 
King’s English 


(Continued from page 51) 


that gets rough treatment regularly. 
The movie people dote on ink-weery, 
when all along you and I prefer in- 
‘quiry. 

A famous star sticks to ab-so-lute, 
when I’d prefer to hear him stress the 
ab instead of the lute. He also inserts 
a “most unique” occasionally, as though 
one thing could be more unique than 
another. And I also find that he pre- 
fers transpire to happen. - And in 
“Trilby” he insisted on “pee-an-ist,” 
which can never take the place of pe- 
an-ist. 


I TAKE these notes and jot them 
down reluctantly. I know how such 
complaints send scores of minor and 
Major authorities rushing to the fat 
tomes for authority to combat the self- 
chosen martyr who dares to correct 
his fellows. So be it. I have invited 
the trouble. Now lay on! 
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Arm And 


By a total lack of stubble you can feel the dif- 
ference between this and old ways. 


A Discovery That is Proving to the 

Wonder of the Cosmetic World That 

Hair Can Not Only Be Removed In- 

stantly, But Its Reappearance Delayed 
Amazingly. 


A way of removing arm and leg hair has 
been found that not only removes every 
vestige of hair instantly, but that banishes 
the stimulated hair growth thousands of 
women are charging to the razor and less 
modern ways. A way that not only removes 
hair, but delays its reappearance remarkably. 
It is changing previous conceptions of cos- 
meticians about hair removing. Women are 
flocking to its use. The creation of a noted 
laboratory, it is different from any other 
hair remover known. 


What It Is 


It is an exquisite toilet creme resembling a 
superior beauty clay in texture. You simply 


How To Really 
Get Rid Of 


Utterly Without the Problem of Coarsened Re-growth 


Leg Hair 


Not only is slightest fear of coarsened re-growth 
banished but actual reappearance of hair is 
slowed amazingly. 


spread it on where hair is to be removed. 
Then rinse off with water. 


That is all. Every vestige of hair is gone; 
so completely that even by running your 
hand across the skin not the slightest trace 
of stubble can be felt. And—the reappear- 
ance of that hair is delayed surprisingly! 


When re-growth finally does come, it is ut- 
terly unlike the re-growth following the 
razor and old ways. You can feel the differ- 
ence. No sharp stubble. No coarsened growth. 
The skin, too, is left soft as a child’s. No 
skin roughness, no enlarged pores. You feel 
freer than probably ever before in your life 
of annoying hair growth. 
Where To Obtain 


It is called NEET—and is on sale at all drug 
and department stores and beauty parlors. 
Costs only a few cents. 276A 


IN-@e@e 


Cream 
Hair Remover 


NEW IDEAS About Cooking for Two 


Young brides love this set of circulars. It gives new ideas about daily 


menus and new proportions in the smaller quantities which cooking for 


just two entails. Here are a few of the many tempting recipes: Dessert 


Pancake spread with Jelly; Frozen Whipped Cream Cup Cakes; Stuffed 


Cherry Salad with Cheese. The set of eight circulars is only ten cents. 


TOWER MAGAZINES, Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N.Y. 
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Mopess 
gives you maximum 
comfort and protection 
for the 50 most trying 
days of the year. It shapes 
to the body naturally. It 
is absolutely safe. Modess 
is priced lower than ever. 


Johnson & Johnson. 


The MAKE-UP BOX 


ByYxes are looking up in the 
cosmetic world. If yours 
aren’t beautiful it will be your 
own fault. One house has 
brought out a new eye-cream 
and a new eye-wash that form the basis 
of a shop treatment, but may also be 
purchased for home use. The cream is 
soft and thick and light brown in 
color, planned particularly for mas- 
saging the tender and 
often wrinkled skin 
around the eyes. Cool 
fingers, kept that way 
by smoothing them in- 
termittently over ice, 
massage round and 
round, gently, but firm- 
ly. The eye-wash has 
a pleasingly _ exhila- 
rating effect. They are 
featuring a delightful 
new hand-cream, too. 
And when you have 
finished treating your 
eyes right, you may 
now put them in a new 
frame. Artificial eye- 
lashes, long and curly, 
are being sold in a 
form for home use. At- 
tached to a thin trans- 
parent strip, they are 
fastened to the eyelid, 
all in one, with an ad- 


larly interesting in that it is 
very light without having an 
orange cast—a color tone that 
many women have been seek- 
ing. 

A French house, noted for its per- 
fumes and lipsticks, is bringing for- 
ward new cosmetic lines, which include 
a cream to take the shine off one’s nose, 
a corrective milky lotion, and a special 
skin cream. 

You can take your 
cotton pledgets for re- 
moving creams and lo- 
tions now from a smart 
new container, com- 
bining black and bou- 
doir colors. The cover 
is strong and secure— 
made of metal. 

The cotton is removed 
at the top, a gentle or 
a firm tug regulating 
the amount. Orchid, 
coral, blue and green 
are the color choices. 

A bath-salt odor for 
every mood is contained 
in the new smart pack- 
age of assorted bath 
salts being shown by a 
house which is also fea- 
turing a metal flacon 
perfume-container for 
purse use. It’s refill- 


hesive liquid that is New lotions for the eves able from the back, and 
supplied in the pack- and the hands, are in the top screws off like 
age. You can remove new bottles. a watch. The flacon, flat 
them easily at night and watch-shaped 
and put them on again These French cosmetic though it is, holds more 
the next morning. bottles are designed in than enough to get you 

Have you heard © black and yellow. through a week— 


about the new 
machineless perma- 
nent? No elec- 
tricity, no metal 
heaters? Impos- 
sible? No, not at 
all. The sachets 
that are wrapped 
around each curl 
contain a chemical 
pad and a flannel 
pad which develop 
the steam required 
for a wave when 
the flannel has 
been dampened and 
the pad perforated. 
The first curl is cool by the time the 
last one is wrapped, and the heat is 
accurately controlled by the chemical. 

Two new lipstick shades have been 
added to the roster. Termed bright 
and extra light, one shade is particu- 


or a week-end. 

A complete 
treatment, packed 
all in one box, is 
being offered for 
your dressing table 
now. Included is a 
face pack, recom- 
mended particu- 
larly for black- 
heads, blemishes 
and coarse pores, a 
tube of cold cream, 
foundation cream 
and powder. 

If you wish to 
know the names and 
prices of the articles described here, 
write to the Beauty Editor, Tower Maga- 
zines, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., en- 
closing a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 


Two new light-shade 
lipsticks you will 
want to try. 


MODESS 


SANITARY 
NAPKINS 


Eyelashes that 
come in a box 
seady to apply. 
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Plan a Real 


HOLLYWOOD 


DINNER 


De 


Italian Salad 
suggested by Winnie Lightner 


Split Pea Soup Melba Toast 
@ la Ruth Roland by Marion Nixon 


Spanish Chicken 


as prepared by Constance Bennett 


Asparagus with Crumbs 
June Collyer’s recipe 


Biscuit Tortoni 


Buddy Rogers’ “favorite nourishment” 


Forty-seven marvelous dishes, straight 
And forty- 
seven interesting photos of the stars 


from your favorite stars! 


at home! Send ten cents, plus three 


cents postage, for this Cook Book. 


2 Canadian 
Orders 
<7 15¢ plus 
postage 


TOWER BOOKS, Inc. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Cook-Coo Gossip 


(Continued from page 33) 


Mister Hays is sometimes quaint— 
He wants life shown just as it 
alnt. 


And all the stenographers wouldn't 
look like Garbo if they weren't all 
trying so hard to be distinctive. 


Did you know that Garbo had to 
move four times before the public dis- 
covered she was taking sun baths? 


And then there’s the female fan 
who got punch-drunk from watch- 
ing Cagney and Gable pictures. 


OOZIE, our dizzy stenog, requests 
that everybody stand up and sing: 
Listen, Mister Hays, to baby: 
Couldn’t you arrange it, maybe, 
So an old-time hero-een, 
Fluffy, wide-eyed, sacchar-een, 
Could play opposite a he-gent 
Who means right by her—a Regent 
Of the Right—and not a villain 
Who is grimly bent on killin’ 
Everybody in the cast, 
Saving the gal for the last? 
When I spend my hard-earned money 
I don’t want to see a honey 
In a moompitcher being 
Frightened half to death by seeing 
Monsters on her trail. These horror 
Pitchers make me sore and sorer.. . . 
Take us back to nineteen-seven 
When movie plots were made in 
Heaven. 


Just the same, there’s nothing 
sure but death and taxes and how 
a Gaynor-Farrell plot will turn out. 


AMUEL MARX, father of the Four 
Marx Brothers, recently visited his 
sons in Hollywood. It was his seven- 


tieth birthday, so the Marx clan all | 


went to Groucho’s house for dinner. 
When they sat down they found a re- 
volver at each plate. 

“You see,” explained Groucho, ‘this 
is the first family reunion in years and 
anything might happen—and usually 
does. 


| ae VELEZ is reported to have re- 
fused to see Gary Cooper when he 
tried to call on her in her dressing 
room. Her escort (at this moment) is 
Bert Taylor—who looks like Gary. 
And, strangely enough, Gary has been 
seen escorting Taylor’s sister. It all 
sounds like a scenario—in which the 
author stops at nothing the first chance 
he gets. And just about as true, 
probably. 


SIMILE: 
Happy as a moompitcher actress 
with a new English accent. 


WHO CARES? DEPARTMENT 

Lupe Velez loans her clothes and 
jewels to chorus girls who are stepping 
out in a Big Way. 


_St.. New York, N. Y. 


Kelcey Allen wants them to change | 


the title of “Alice Sit By the Fire” to 
“Alice Sit by the Firewater.” 


Tallulah Bankhead was angered be- 
cause a pet shoppe proprietor couldn’t 
get her a pet boa-constrictor. 


Jimmy Durante, hungry for ap- 
plause, sang songs for half an hour in 
Howard Dietz’s office. “I don’t care 

(Please turn to page 102) 
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dispose of this 
‘ean 


the quick easy way’ 


more than a million smart, 
busy women agree 


® Time was when a woman was ready to meet 
the world after three major steps—bathing, 
“doing her hair,”’ and putting on her clothes. 

But nolonger. Today the big business of 
the toilet is composed of a dozen details— 
special attention to skin, hair, underarms, 
eyebrows, lips, finger-nails. All infinitely 
important. And all time-consuming. 

No wonder women welcome short cuts to 
these rites of the toilet!) No wonder they 
welcome Mum as the quick, easy way to 
be free from hateful underarm odor. 

“Why,” they ask, ““make work of per- 
spiration odor? Let’s dispose of it the 
quick, easy, the modern way.” 

This is the very reason they choose Mum. 
Tt wastes no timefor them. A quick finger- 
tipful to each underarm and that’s all there 
is toit. No fuss, no waiting. 

They like Mun, too, because it is perfectly 
harmless to clothing. And it is soothing to 
sensitive skin even right after shaving! 

Mum doesn’t interfere with natural per- 
spiration processes. 
It simply destroys un- 
pleasant body odors. 
It insures underarm 
protection as soap and 
water never can. 

You can get Mum at 
all toilet counters, 35c 
and 60c a jar. Mum 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 75 West 


TAKES THE ODOR OUT 
OF PERSPIRATION 


MUM SOLVES ANOTHER PROBLEM — Women 
find endless comfort and relief from an old 
worry in the deodorant service of Mum on 
sanitary napkins. It insures protection! 
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Yestle 


COMBINATION HOT OIL 
TREATMENT AND SHAMPOO 


Nestle Permanent Wave, long bob, 
Hair treated with Combination 
| Hot Oil Treatment and Shampoo. 


“Her Hair 
Grows 
Lovelier 
Every Day” 


Leading beauticians depend upon this 
Hot Oil Treatment to revitalize lifeless 
hair. It stops falling hair, removes dan- 
druff, cleanses the scalp and nourishes 
the hair to new vigor and beauty. It 
also makes the ideal shampoo, as it 
is free from soap or alkali. Everyone 
in the family should use it. 


Super Set 


The superb Nestle waving lotion for 
finger waves or water waves. It makes 
every wave more glamorous and longer 
lasting. SuperSet is greaseless and fast 
drying. There is no deposit or sediment. 
The SuperSet wave is the finest wave 
you ever had. 


ColoRinse 


Use it after your next shampoo for the 
new tone color it will give your hair. 
It is neither a dye nor a bleach, but a 
harmless, vegetable compound. It gives 
the hair a natural, radiant loveliness and 
restores its youthful sheen and glamour. 
Two rinses in one package for 10c. 


Che CNestle-LeHur Co., CNew York City 


Small sizes at all 5cand 10c stores 
¢ large size at your beauty parlor, 
drug store or department store. 


Cook-Coo Gossip 
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about money,” said Durante; “‘it’s the 
tumult.” 


Garbo says she’ll never come back, 
but out at Metro studios they’re betting 
she’ll be on the lot again by September. 


Zasu Pitts asks $2500 for a single 
day’s work—or three days for $3000. 


Jackie Cooper’s personal appear- 
ances get him $7,000 a week in the 
East. Harlow’s, $3,500. Esther Ralston’s 
(with baby), $4,000. Nick Stuart’s 
$2,000. 


Society women in England are mak- 
ing it tough for extras. The registered 


dames work for nothing because they 
think it is fun to flicker. 


_Tom Mix says the happiest days of 
his eereen were when he made $100 a 
week. 


Louise Hale putties up her ears to 
keep out noises. 


Ann Harding worked as a typist for 
$12.50 a week (Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co.) and read books for Para- 
mount during spare time before she 
became an actress. 


Unless a picture points a moral 
Censors sulk and sometimes quarrel. 
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and hair in his hands, do so without 
interfering with useless suggestions. 
There is nothing more exasperating 
than a man or woman who twists and 
turns and pulls the hair while the hair- 
dresser is working. 

I notice that Miss Goudal, even in 
these modern times, still wears her hair 
elaborately dressed. My motto has be- 
come, from experience, the simpler the 
coiffure, the more becoming and com- 
fortable. 


O you remember the days when 

Gloria Swanson was one of the high- 
est-paid motion-picture stars? In that 
position she naturally required distinc- 
tive modes of hairdressing, and many 
a night I lay awake thinking up some 
new way of dressing her strong, brown, 
healthy hair. 

If you have a slightly angular face 
like Gloria’s, my recommendation is to 
pull the hair away from the forehead, 
but bring it out low on the cheeks as 
a soft frame. Be sure to wear your 
hair in soft, numerous waves, and 
whenever possible with little curls at 
the back and sides to soften your fea- 
tures. 

There was a most awkward time 
when Gloria, having bobbed her hair, 
decided to let it grow. There came the 
period when it was neither short nor 
long—and most girls who are now in 
the throes of growing their hair will 
feel pangs of sympathy. We were at 
our wits’ end to know how to treat the 
stragely lengths at the back and sides. 
We finally solved the problem by curl- 
ing up the ends with a curling iron 
one-quarter of an inch thick. 

Evidently the work I was doing 
pleased Gloria, for when she was sent 
on location for “Untamed Lady,” she 
insisted upon having me go along. Miss 
Swanson is a wise young woman who 
even then knew the value of having 
her hair well cared for and distinctive- 
ly dressed. She had a clause in her 
contract which entitled her to the ser- 
vices of a hairdresser on location. 

There is nothing more drying on the 
hair than working out in the hot sun, 
and frequently I suggest the use of oil 
on the hair for such work. It is not 
a bad idea — with summer here, for 
both men and women to use a sparing 
amount of oil on the hair before sub- 
mitting it to the effects of the hot sun 
rays. 
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ANY have written to the studio to 

ask about the slight wave in Tal- 
lulah Bankhead’s hair, and whether it 
is the result of a permanent. The an- 
swer is “No.” Miss Bankhead’s hair 
is naturally wavy, soft, and easy to 
dress. She has a somewhat angular 
face, like Gloria’s, and you will notice 
that in dressing her hair I managed to 
bring it out on her cheeks to make her 
face look fuller and softer. 

A peculiar fact about Miss Bankhead 
is that she must have music wherever 
she goes, and during our hairdressing 
sessions there was a continuous accom- 
paniment of music by Bing Crosby, 
Russ Columbo, and other crooners 
whose records were played on a port- 
able victrola. 


@2= woman who to this day wears 
her hair distinctively dressed, and 
who has enjoyed the services of some 
of the greatest hairdressers in Paris 
and America, is Lilyan Tashman. No 
wonder she always looks well-groomed! 
A woman who spends so much time on 
her hair could not look otherwise. If 
you will notice, Lilyan wears her hair 
mostly away from her face and off her 
forehead completely. She rarely wears 
it down low on her cheeks. The reason 
is her small, pointed chin. By wearing 
a dark make-up for the screen, she ac- 
centuates also the blondness of her 
hair. 

Lilyan is always willing to try some- 
thing new in coiffures—and if you will 
remember, she set a new style by intro- 
ducing the stiff little curls at the very 
back of the cheek, that looked plastered 
down and entirely too circular. Only 
an extremist like Lilyan can afford to 
wear such a hairdress. Under no cir- 
cumstances should a home-girl or office 
worker appear publicly with her hair 
extremely dressed; it makes her look 
ridiculous. é 


1 Ds you know that a good way to get 


your hair clean is to dry-clean it 
with gasoline? It sounds ridiculous— 
but Bebe Daniels tried it and it worked. 
Bebe, a stickler for cleanliness, could 
not be happy when her hair got dirty 
during production. Since she wore an 
elaborate hairdress in those days, she 
didn’t like to have to wash her hair 
and go through the process of curling 
it all over. She would send her chauf- 
feur across the street to a garage to 


Take your 
Waistline 
Hun Uncemnel 2 


Bend it, twist it, sway with it 
following the exercise routines 
in “Reducing the Right Way,” 
and watch your waistline grow 
slim and firm and young. It 
will, that is, if you couple exer- 
cise wisely with the correct diets. 

The menus which are planned 
for you in this beautifying litile 
book let you eat enough, but 
never let you overeat, give you 
menus which keep up strength 
and keep off surplus weight. 

Don’t wait one minute longer 
than now to dash off an order, 


tuck in a stamp, and when the, 


book arrives start to work on 
your waistline. It’s worth it. 


10¢ plus 3 cents postage. 
15¢ in Canada 


TOWER BOOKS 


Incorporated 


oo Fifth Ave., New York 
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get a gallon of high grade gasoline. 

Since gasoline does not remove the 
waves as water does—in fact, it often 
increases the curliness of naturally 
wavy hair—Bebe would dry-clean her 


locks and be happy. What frightened | 


me was her habit of hanging her hair 
over the window to dry in the sun—and 
lighting a cigarette to smoke. We all 
feared to be blown to bits any day. 

Bebe in those days had black, thick 
hair. The talkies made her a blonde, 
and I think it improved her appear- 
ance and made her look more youthful. 
A long time ago she added to her al- 
ready thick hair by wearing piles of 
coronets and braids of false hair. As 
a result, she usually had a headache 
and felt tired. I finally prevailed upon 
her to bob her hair. 

I believe that bobbed hair will con- 
tinue to be the prevailing style, though 
I do not believe that the extreme man- 
nish bob will return to favor. Too few 
girls could wear its extreme lines. 
Whenever I get the chance, I bob long 
hair. 


‘SS your face round like Nancy Car- 
roll’s? Then perhaps you have the 
same fixation about never wearing your 
hair entirely away from your face. 


| Nancy believes that because her face 


is broad, she must cover part of it with 
hair. In twenty tests that I made of 
Nancy for “Night Angel,” the most at- 
tractive ones were those which showed 
her with her face entirely exposed. 
Aside from making meaningless sug- 
gestions, Nancy was frequently difficult 
to work with, so I could not always 
dress her hair to suit myself. 

If you are dissatisfied with your own 
hair, it might not be a bad idea to try 
wearing a transformation. When Esther 
Ralston came to the studio, I was sur- 
prised to see that the beautiful blonde 
hair I had so often admired on the 
screen was a wig. Her own hair was 
too uneven and broken off to look well 
on the screen. 

For every picture she had three wigs 
made—for such is the frailty of false 


| blonde hair that the wigs faded under 


the strong lights and were useless for 
other films. Naturally blonde hair 
sometimes suffers this fate, too, and 
must be touched up and refreshed from 
picture to picture. 

Ruth Chatterton often wears a wig 
over her naturally wavy hair. 


jp eoun the only girl in the movies 
who never had her hair dressed 
before she came to me was Miriam Hop- 
kins. Her hair is naturally blonde and 
curly and is never touched up for films, 
although now she permits the hair- 
dresser to set it into smooth waves. 
The way she used to accomplish the 
curly effect was to crimp her hair with 
her hands while it was drying. She 
would never permit the use of a curling 
iron 

Another blonde who is extremely fas- 
tidious about her hair is Ina Claire. 
Though Ina is one girl who trusts the 
hairdresser implicitly I had to originate 
a new hair comb for her to use on the 
screen, because certain features of her 
face are too prominent, while her chin 
recedes slightly. To make up for this 
I dress her rich blonde hair in a fluffy 
manner and arrange bangs for her 

(Please turn to page 104) 
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Miss Jones 


SatLow... sour looking .. . the 
plainest girl in the office. And 
then she found an easy, pleasant 
way to end her indigestion. 


What a fine thing Dr. Beeman did 
for all of us when he originated 
Beeman’s Pepsin Gum—the gum 
that aids digestion. Don’t put up 
with those little digestive upsets 
that spoil your looks and your 
disposition. Chew Beeman’s sev- 
eral times a day. The flavor is 


delightful. 


Especially made to 
aid digestion 


PEPSIN GUM 
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Keep costumes dainty in 
summer by using new 
economical dry powder 


AVE dry cleaners’ bills this sum- 

mer. Don’t pay for cleaning a 
whole costume because of a few 
spots. Just shake Annette’s Cleanser 
on the soiled parts. You will be ut- 
terly surprised at the way this dry 
powder removes spots and _ stains, 
leaving fabrics fresh and clean. And 
you will certainly appreciate this 
fact: Annette’s Cleanser leaves no 
ring. Works like magic on all kinds 
of materials— silk, velvet, wool, cot- 
ton, chiffon, linen, felt, fur. 


Annette’s Cleanser will remove 
these spots and stains without fail 


Grease Tea 
Mayonnaise Syrup 
Berries Ginger Ale 
Orange Milk 

Grass Stains Rain Spots 
Oil Road Oil 
Coffee Perspiration 


Leaves no “ring” 


Annette’s Cleanser has 
no effect on color or 
Aire Ny material. No work. No 
ES odor. No fumes. Used 
EVA by professional clean- 
PERFECT ers. Revolutionizes all 
Ca CLEANSER ideas about home 
Nnot leave at! cleaning. 25¢ and 50¢; 
drug and department 
stores. 


Send 16¢ for generous Trial Box 


ANNETTE’S PERFECT CLEANSER CO. 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose 10¢ for Trial Box of Annette’s 
Perfect Cleanser and copy of “Guide for 
Home Cleaning.” TMG 
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forehead. Oddly enough, instead of 
making her head look top-heavy, the 
bangs give her a youthful and plump- 
faced appearance. 

I am a great advocate of the use of 
bangs, though I do not believe in wear- 
ing them straight and thick as Colleen 
Moore or Louise Brooks did. Always 
have the hairdresser cut a few bangs 
of a length that may be curled down 
on the forehead or combed back all to- 
gether into the top hair. It will afford 
you two ways instead of one of wear- 
ing your hair. 

A word, too, about making the hair 
platinum. It is not a wise thing to do 
unless your hair is extremely blonde 
to begin with. Making the hair plati- 
num means bleaching it to death—and 
that is in many cases dangerous. 


BELIEVE that men are vainer than 

women. Often I have spent as much 
time on a single mustache as in com- 
pletely dressing a lady’s hair. Although 
many of the male stars don’t care if 
their hair is waved or not—and refuse 
to have it marceled—there are lesser 


ones who want their marcels just so-so. 
And they have a fit if the waves aren’t 
just right. 

Literally thousands of persons have 
written for advice on the care of hair. 
Following is the same advice I have 
given and practiced on some of the 
greatest movie stars: 

Since bobbed hair, women seem to 
have forgotten the importance of vigor- 
ous brushing. The best way to brush 
the hair is section by section, thereby 
giving every strand the benefit of the 
exhilarating effect received. Dyes that 
are too strong, permanent waves that 
have not been properly given, and mar- 
cels that have been given with over- 
heated irons are the bugaboos with 
which women have to contend. One of 
the first important cares of the hair is 
to be sure that it is thoroughly rinsed 
after shampooing. Two hot-water 
rinses and one cold-water rinse are in 
most cases sufficient. The average 
woman needs one shampoo a week. 

If a marcel or water- wave makes 
nightly brushing taboo, loosen the scalp 
with the finger-tips. 


| Was Never So Embarrassed 


In My Life 


(Continued from page 6) 


That is, it was until he got home, 
somewhere around midnight. As he 
took off his dinner-jacket, he happened 
to glance into a mirror over his shoul- 
der. His eye was caught by a large 
and resplendent patch of glistening 
white. He gasped and whirled around 
for a better look at his back. Was it 
imagination? It was not! It was his 
shirt-tail! In dressing so carefully, he 
had forgotten to shove his dress shirt 
far down into his trousers, and it had 
been hanging out all evening. And 
what a blow that was to love’s young 
dream! Clark still gets cold shivers 
when he tells about it. 


( (EBeee another story of love’s 
young dream. It’s about Joan Blon- 
dell and James Cagney. In the days 
before Jimmie was married. (AI the 
new crop of young actors in Hollywood 
seem to be married.) He and Joan 
used to go places together. They gazed 
on each other in a big way. 

Well, it seems that Jimmie once had 
to go out of town, and when he came 
back Joan was down at the station to 
meet the train. The only trouble was 
that she didn’t know which car he was 
on. So when the passengers began pil- 
ing out of the train, she was twisting 
her head around like a corkscrew, try- 
ing to watch all the cars at once. 

Suddenly, far down the tracks, she 
spied Jimmie’s well-known back. Slip- 
ping quietly up behind him, while he 
waited for the porter to drag out his 
luggage, she gave a spring and jumped 
on his back—well, practically. Any- 
how, she hugged him tightly from be- 
hind, and clasped her hands over his 
eyes, giving him one of those “Guess 
who?” greetings. 

But as the words, “I give up,” fell 
on her ears, she froze with horror. 


For—from behind her—she heard a 
voice that she knew well. Jimmie’s! 
And he was asking, with the patient 
tone of a mother for an erring child, 
“Joan, what in the world are you do- 
ing to that man?” 

The gentleman on whom Joan had 
wasted so much enthusiasm was a per- 
fect stranger. Joan will never trust a 
back again. = 


Joes CRAWFORD, although in her 
pictures she plays the part of a 
modern maiden who knows how to take 
care of herself in any and all precari- 
ous situations, has had her troubles, 
too. And when we say troubles we 
mean troubles. 

Joan was driving on Beverly Boule- 
vard at a good fast clip one dark night 
a week or so ago, on her way home 
from work. The speedometer was 
climbing nicely. 

“Whee-ee!” It was a siren, but not 
the kind of siren that attracted Ulys- 
ses. A gruff voice rose above it. “Hey, 
youse! Pull over to the curb.” 

Joan pulled over and, in turning the 
ignition switch to shut off her motor, 
happened also to cut off her lights. 
The traffic officer, who had meanwhile 
parked his motorcycle, strode along- 
side. 

“Say, where do you think you’re go- 
ing so—?” he started. Los Angeles 
cops think of themselves as being witty 
men. But Joan was ready for him. 
With her most alluring smile—al- 
though it was so dark that he could not 
see it—she began to out-talk him. 
“Now don’t be like that,” she pleaded 
coquettishly. “You’re a nice _police- 
man. You won’t arrest me, will you? 
That big fat policeman that was on 
duty here last week, he gave me a 
ticket. But you’re nice. You’re not a 
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In these twelve intensely in- 
teresting books, the world- 
famous astrologist gives hor- 
oscopes for every month, tells 
about the life-influence of 
every Zodiac sign. 

Here’s plenty of fun for 
you and your friends, reading 
about each other’s character- 
istics, interests, futures, as 
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| Was Never So 
Embarrassed In 


My Life 


big cheese like him!—” 

The cop cleared his throat, and 
switched on his flashlight. “Oh, yes, I 
am!” he said, as the glow revealed the 
face of the big fat cheese. “I was on 
duty here last week. . . It’s sure a 
shame your headlights aren’t on, lady. 
Just think, I’ll have to put ‘Driving 
Without Lights’ on the ticket, along 
with ‘Insulting An Officer.’ ” 


Doe Jr., the other half of the 
happy pair, knows what it is to 
have an embarrassing moment, too. 
Once when he and Joan made a trip 
to New York, he was greeted one eve- 
ning by a gentleman whom he recalled 
having met and whom he remembered 
as a writer, although for the life of 
him he couldn’t think of the man’s 
name. While they were chatting, Joan 
came up. “Dear,” said Doug to Joan, 
“you remember Mr. Mm-mm-mm, of 
course. Remember, we read his book 
together?” 

When Doug was all through with his 
rhapsody, the stranger smiled pleas- 
antly. “I’m so glad you liked that 
book,” he said. “Mr. Blank, who wrote 
it, would be delighted. My name is 
Carl Van Vechten.” 

“He was perfectly swell about it,” 
says Doug. “But imagine my em- 
barrassment when I found out later 
that he and this Mr. Blank hate each 
other so much that they’d like to sprin- 
kle ground glass in each other’s beds.” 


ICHARD CROMWELL, who showed 
so much promise in “Tol’able 
David” and who is appearing in two 
pictures now being released, has the 
sense of humor of a child of two. Go- 
ing to Henry’s restaurant one evening 
with a girl friend, the two of them 
stopped at a nearby “gag” store. Rich- 
ard bought two sets of the most hor- 
rible-looking, snaggled teeth, and he 
and the girl slipped them on. 
Entering Henry’s, they attracted all 
the attention they had expected—and 
more. Particularly when, sitting down, 
they nonchalantly removed the tusks 
and parked them in a glass of water! 


INALLY, there is the famous 
Buddy Rogers-Mary Brian-Claire 
Windsor story. Shortly after Buddy 
came to Hollywood, he was running 
around with Claire. Something hap- 
pened, and he switched over to Mary 


Brian. One evening Buddy and Mary 
went to a party together. They de- 
scended from Buddy’s car, and he 


turned to lock it. 
to give him room. 
was quite dark. 

Another car drove up to the scene 
of the battle, as parties are called in 
Hollywood, and one of the boys who 
climbed out of it recognized Buddy. 
He introduced the smiling Mr. Rogers 
to the others, and then turned to Mary, 
who was all but invisible in the shad- 
ow. “And this, ladies and gents,” he 
bellowed, in the tone of a train an- 
nouncer, indicating Mary with his 
arm—‘is the lovely Claire Windsor!” 

“T nearly died,” Mary says, in telling 
it. “But I think Buddy died several 
times over and then turned in his grave 
like a whirling dervish!” 


Mary stepped back 
Where she stood, it 
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the milk of magnesia tooth paste you use. 

Sold Exclusively at 
WOOLWORTH COMPANY 


5c and 10c Stores 


CRAIG: MARTIN 


F. W. 
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The Girl 


| Wanted 


(Continued from page 8) 


Sometimes the rain soaked into my 
thin shoes. So I began to long for a 
new pair of shoes. I dreamed even of 
a fancy necktie and then a new suit! 
But I dared not confide those dreams 
to Syd. He would have said: “Save. 
Save for a rainy day while you are 
young.” 

So I saved for a “rainy day.” 


Nee I had been saving for more 
than a year I first noticed a screen 
—a little like that one over there. It 
was in a second-hand store between 
some kitchen pots and a broken chair. 
But it was beautiful, that screen, and 
dignified its surroundings, shutting out 
the ugliness as a true screen will. 

I dared go in, ragged urchin that I 
was, to ask the price. The lame shop- 
keeper, a bit of second-hand himself, 
watched me sidewise and saw that I 
was eager. The sum he asked was al- 
most every sou I had saved! 

I would never dare face Syd if I 
spent all my money for that screen. 

Next night I passed the second-hand 
store again. The screen was lovelier 
than before. It and I became great 
friends. I loved it and wanted it, not 
so much for its beauty as for its re- 
pose. It gave out a feeling of home-like 
security. It took my loneliness from 
me, and I was very lonely then. 

“T’ll buy it when the old man comes 
down to a reasonable price,” I prom- 
ised myself, and save up a little more. 
sul I did not mention the screen to 

yd. 

I began to look into other second- 
hand shops. I made friends with an 
old but brightly colored rug that would 
match the screen beautifully. I made 
little plans while I walked home how 
I would some day furnish the room 
we lived in so that it would be brighter 
and, with the screen in one corner, not 
so lonely. 

I found a chair that was very cheap 
to match the rug and the screen. Now 
I added to my dream. I put a girl 
in the chair on the rug by the screen. 
She was a pretty girl, of course, and 
smiling and gay. Sometimes, some 
nights, I frowned over this girl. When 
I had saved enough for the screen and 
the rug and chair and girl, where 
would I find the girl? How does one 
get to know a girl if you can’t take 
her out places, and spend sous on her, 
and have a place to take her that be- 
longs to you? 


ORE than one time I almost 


stopped a girl and asked her to 


be my girl. But I didn’t dare. 

One night I counted my sous and 
francs. They made up what would be 
almost one hundred dollars. I had 
saved for two years. ‘Wouldn’t it be 
nice,” I suggested to Syd, “to spend 
some of it? I know of a rug and a 
chair and even a pretty screen, that 
would make our room warm and com- 
fortable. And we could have a girl— 
I mean, people!—come in once in a 
while for a bottle of wine.” 

Syd shook his head. 

“But surely,” I pleaded, “we can 
have the screen anyway, and just one 
blow-out.” 

“Tt’s your money,’ said Syd, “and 
you can do as you please. But I am 
against it. You should put your say- 
ings in the post office and get interest. 
If you keep it here you may lose it all. 
Or if you have a blow-out and buy a 
screen, it also will be gone. Two years’ 
work for nothing.” 

Next morning I gave up all thought 
of the screen and the rug and chair, 
and the girl. It was like giving up 
everything I had in the world. All I 
had left was the little blue slip they 
gave me at the post office in return for 
my savings. 

“Now you are sensible,’ Syd said. 
“Wait till you are older for the blow- 
out.” 


Gps very same week JI got my 
offer to come to America with a 
vaudeville company. Two weeks later 
I left Havre for the United States. 
My salary was three times what I had 
been earning in Paris. Syd came with 
me. 

I remembered the screen for a long 
time. I have never forgotten it. The 
little blue slip from the post office I 
lost. My hundred dollars didn’t mat- 
ter. It was the screen I remembered. 
Some day I would take that hundred 
dollars and add to it and have a screen 
—and a blow-out! 

But I had waited. I waited too long. 

The hundred dollars soon didn’t 
amount to anything. I had many thou- 
sands. 

The screen? Why, I could buy the 
most beautiful screens in the world 
now. And I bought the loveliest one I 
could find. It cost many hundreds. 

But the screen doesn’t count now. I 
don’t want it. 

And I don’t want the first hundred 
dollars I saved. I never want to see it. 
It doesn’t amount to anything. 

It still is in the post office savings 
vault in Paris. 


You might think that 
this is a scene from a 
picture starring Eddie 
Lowe and Lil Tashman. 
But it isn't, it's just the 
way husband Eddie 
greeted Lil on her ar- 
rival in Hollywood 
from an extended per- 
sonal appearance tour. 


Wide World 
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Buy THESE 


STORIES for YOUR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


BOUT the prankish Brownie! About 
A the Ugly Duckling who was really 
a graceful swan! And the amazing ad- 
ventures of Alice in Wonderland! Every 
one of these famous stories is a sure-fire 
success, with children old enough to read, 
and children who like to be read to. 
These three jolly little books are printed 
in large, clear type and filled with amus- 

ing pictures. The 


Ptice is only ten 


; cents for each 
‘book, plus three 
cents postage for 
each. (Canadian 
orders, 15 cents, 
plus postage.) 


BOOKS 
Incorporated 
55 Fifth Ave 
New York 
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Hollywood Goes 
A-Partying 


(Continued from page 69) 


Norma Shearer started the craze at 
the Mayfair last winter by wearing a 
let of orchids. Those worn by two or 
three girls at the Thalians were of 
artificial red carnations. 


S. VAN DYKE, the director, 

e who is about to go once more 

into the wilds to make a picture, seems 

to be partying while the partying is 
good. 

Don Dillaway was there, and we 
looked for Dorothy Jordan. But poor 
little Dorothy was ill in a Santa Bar- 
bara sanitarium, and Don had brought 
Lenore Bushman, daughter of Francis 
X. Bushman. 

Claudette Colbert is considered one 
of the best-dressed women in Holly- 
wood, so we craned our necks to see 
what she was wearing. Of course, we 
knew she would be with—her husband, 
naturally—Norman Foster. She looked 
even more chic than usual in a gray 
erépe roma, very tight-fitting, but with 
a Greek drape effect over the shoulders, 
draped over the front and back of the 
left shoulder, brought around to the 
right and hanging down in the back. 
She wore a double belt of red and gray 
with rhinestone buckles, and she wore 
red sandals. 

Sandals, by the way, were worn with 
many of the smartest clothes. 

Rivaling her in _ loveliness was 
Thelma Todd, in a tight-fitting gown 
of Alencon lace over a flesh-colored 
slip with a wide bow of lipstick red in 
the back, flat against the gown. She 
said she positively had to take extra 
courage to don the wrap that went with 
it—a lipstick-red velvet affair, two- 
thirds length. She was with Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer of New York. 

Laura LaPlante, in a white wool lace 
dress, long and-~ tight, was looking 
charming, even though white isn’t es- 
pecially a blonde’s color. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pat O’Brien were 
among the guests, Mrs. O’Brien looking 
well in morning-dew rose-colored silk. 

Dancing on the floor, I saw Roberta 
Gale in black velvet, with an odd but 
chie effect in hats—a veiled affair of 
black soft maline. 

Jack Quartaro went over to dance 
with pretty Florence Lake, resplendent 
in white crépe trimmed with silver 
beads and wearing red sandals. 

We caught a glimpse of Barbara 
Weeks, too, in spring-morning-blue 
satin, tight, with short military cape, 
the whole plain but effective. 

Polly Walters was there, dancing 
with everybody in turn, and flirting 
with others while she danced. She 
looked wonderful with a long bob and 
clad in pale-blue silk. And Rochelle 
Hudson was charming in tangerine- 
colored satin, cut in diagonal lines, with 


brown sandals, and a belt of rhine- | 


stones, with large cross-bow in the back 
of tangerine-and-orange satin. 


Tea at the Robinsons’ 
ieee Sunday tea hour is being im- 
ported to Hollywood!” exclaimed 
Jeanette MacDonald, gazing around 
the drawing-room of Edward G. Robin- 
son’s apartment, where his brilliant 
wife, Gladys Lloyd, was presiding as 

(Please turn to page 108) 
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the Girls with 
Glorious 


Hair! 


Lovely, lustrous, soft-waved hair—it’s the first 
thing about a woman that intrigues a man! 


And now—it’s so simple to always have a per- 
fect wave. Sta-Bac Cur] Set is the secret. This 
high quality preparation has had such a re- 
markable success because it is scientifically 
created to hold the wave longer, and to do 
away with those objectionable white flakes so 
often seen. 

No wonder over 4 million bottles of Sta-Bac 
Curl Set were sold in the past 12 months! 
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Dress up your 
summer cottage 


for only 10e a window 


Bc 


with CLOPA 
WINDOW SHADES 


[DRESS up your summer home at 

negligible cost, with CLOPAY 
Window Shades. New chintz patterns 
that will make every room brighter, 
more colorful—a happier place to live. 
And only 10c each. Durable as well as 
beautiful. Won’t fade, crack or fray. 
Actually they outwear shades costing 
5 times as much, and come in much 
more attractive patterns, as well as 
plain colors. 


Full size—36 inches wide; 6 feet long. 
Easily cut to fit narrow windows. 


At 5c and 10c stores and 5c to $1.00 
stores, 10c each. (In Canada 15c). 


DON’T MISS THIS 


--.- the New CLOPAY 
Throw-Away Vacuum 
Cleaner Bag 10¢ 


Whenit’sfilled,throw 

it away! You’rerid for- 

4 ever of the dangerous 

job of emptying filthy, 
germ-laden vacuum 

cleaner bags. It takes 4 

to6 weeks of daily use to 

, filltheCLOPAY Throw- 
AwayBag.Then discard 

it and clamp on a new 

one instantly. In stores 

or from a Clopay home 
demonstrator ...or send 25c for 
one Bag and special metal adapter 
which attaches permanently to 
your cleaner. Specify make of 
cleaner. 

MAKE MONEY SELLING THESE 
BAGS —Be a Home Demonstrator for CLO- 
PAY Throw-Away Bags. Write for details. 


CLOPAY CORPORATION 
1258 York St.. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Hollywood Goes A-Partying 


(Continued from page 107) 


hostess, aided by her rather diffident 
husband. 

Jeanette had arrived with her fiancé, 
Robert Ritchie. She wore a blue sport 
suit with Eton jacket and white silk 
tailored blouse, very smart, and a little 
blue hat with an Empress Eugenie twist 
to its sporting lines, all very fetching. 
Of course, despite the fiancé, Jeanette 
soon had a crowd of swains about her. 

Harold Lloyd and his wife were 
there, and Benn Levy, author of 
“Springtime for Henry,” and soon Har- 
old and Benn were off in a corner dis- 
cussing comedy. Mildred Lloyd was 
wearing a black satin afternoon gown 
of severe lines, which became her 
greatly. 

She told us that they were hoping to 
go to Europe soon, but that they meant 
to take all three children with them, 
especially since the kidnaping atroci- 
ties. She told us that Ann Harding’s 
little girl never was permitted even in 
the garden without an armed guard 
since the threats to kidnap the little 
girl reached Ann. 

Lillian Bond had arrived with Benn 
Levy. She looked sweet in a blue after- 
noon dress... said she had been horse- 
back riding all morning and was tired, 
though she didn’t look it. 

Mr. and Mrs. John P. Medbury were 
there, and Mr. and Mrs. Sam Godfrey, 
Jerry Gose, well-known violinist; Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren William, Frances 
Starr, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cawthorn, 
Jackie Saunders, Kenneth Macgowan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Thomson, Mr. 
and Mrs. William K. Howard, Virginia 
Hammond and others. 

Janet Gaynor came in a little late 
with her husband, Lydell Peck. I have 
never seen her looking so radiant. She 
wore a green fancy silk sport suit with 
a little green cloche hat to match. 

Janet said she still had her little 
house near Honolulu, and that she was 
thrilled because she had just heard that 
the palms she had planted there with 
her own hands were growing nicely. 
But her husband kissed her, saying it 
was a tropical place and nothing could 
help growing. 

Miriam Hopkins came in quite late. 
She was wearing a sweater and skirt, 
but declared she was all dressed up. 

“At home in Santa Monica I go about 
dressed in knickers, sneakers and an 
old sweater,” she said. 

And then there was a grand diver- 
sion: Benn Levy sat down on a piece of 
ice-cream cake. He was covered with 
confusion and goo when our hostess led 
him away to let the butler sponge him 
off. And that confusion continued, so 
that when he returned to us he prompt- 
ly sat down on another piece! 

“That’s a relief to me,’ remarked 
Vivienne Osbourne. “He is so infer- 
nally clever, it is a comfort to find that 
he can do human things like that.” 


The Gleason Picnic 


“Prien. may be old-fashioned, but 
then it’s the day of antiques—and 
we all retain the taste for picnics from 
our Sunday school days. Or if we had 
no Sunday school days, then from our 
kindergarten times,” observed Ken 
Maynard a1 drove with him and Mrs. 
Maynard out to the Gleason ranch in 
San Fernando Valley, which, though it 


is right out in the country, is only 
twenty miles from Hollywood. 

Mrs. Gleason had cooked the spa- 
ghetti herself, but had to admit that 
the cake had come from the Woman’s 
Exchange in Hollywood. 

_We found Walter Byron there, and 
Lillian Bond, Ruth Weston, Donald 
Cook—but without his Evalyn Knapp, 
who had had to work that day—Eva- 
lyn’s clever brother, Orville, lately 
from the New York stage; Mary 
Forbes, Mr. and Mrs. Neil Hamilton, 
Dorothy Dix and others. 

Back at the corral we found James 
Gleason, Russell Gleason, Dorothy Dix 
and Walter Byron riding Jim’s beauti- 
ful polo ponies. He has seventeen of 
them in all. Several were shooed out 
of the corral as unnecessary, but a 
white one, a beauty, came back and 
hung his neck dejectedly over the fence, 
gazing on the proceedings mournfully 
as his companions trotted about. 

Jim is a beautiful rider, and the 
ae were doing themselves justice, 
00. 

Walter Byron said he would love to 
stay out there forever. 

“Oh, why wasn’t I born a monk?” he 
said. “Well, you know,” he went on 
comically, “I really was, but I changed 
later.” 

Jim Gleason was splendid in an or- 
nate cowboy hat, carved leather boots 
with spurs, and a white silk shirt, but 
his overalls brought one back to earth. 

“Oh, I just put all the money into 
the hat, shirt and boots—none left for 
the trousers,” he explained with a grin. 

Russell Gleason owns only one polo 
pony, but Mrs. Gleason said he wanted 
a string, so he called the one G-String! 

Well, it was a swell picnic. 


A Party for a Dog 


‘T "M giving a party,” said the genial 
Edgar Allan Woolf over the tele- 
phone. 

“What for?” we inquired. 

“Well—er—well, I guess for my 
dog!” he chuckled. “That’s a good rea- 
son, isn’t it?” 

“T haven’t met your dog,” I retorted, 
“but I’m sure he must be nice. What 
kind of a dog is he?” 

“Well, I call him a garbage-can 
pointer. As a matter of fact, he’s a 
mutt!” said Edgar Allan. 

We found most of the party in the 
patio, but the guest of honor, with a 
large bow of blue ribbon on his neck, 
did look so miserable! In fact, he had 
to be led away. 

Our host had turned the patio into 
a peach orchard. He had brought 
boughs of peach blossoms and placed 
them about, and, with the artificial 
moonlight from the ares, the place was 
glamorously lovely. We dined there. 

An orchestra played for the guests 
to dance, and three of the supposed 
butlers turned into professional 
dancers! We told Edgar Allan we 
thought he was saving money on us. 

Estelle Taylor was lovely in black 
velvet with a train; and there were 
Grace LaRue and Hale Hamilton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hunt Stromberg, Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis B. Mayer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mike Levee, Laura Hope Crews, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund Goulding, Chico 
Marx and his wife, Theda Bara and 
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The new fashion 
in dish mops—a 
mop firmly stapled 
to the side of the slim 
flat handle. Easier to 
rub with. Colored han- 
dles—green, blue, yel- 
low, natural. We asked 
500 women how they 
used Dux mops. Some 
answers are shown be- 
low. 

DUX Manufacturing Co. 

55 N. 2nd Ave., 

Mt. Vernon, New York 
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DO YOU WANT 
TO LOSE WEIGHT? 


OU can do it without en- 

dangering your health or 
making yourself uncomfortable. 
“Reducing the Right Way" de- 
scribes simple but effective 
slenderizing exercises and gives 
you many menus you can enjoy 
while taking off those un- 
wanted pounds. 


Send us ten cents plus three cents 
postage for your copy of this prac- 
tical little book. Canadian Orders 
15c plus postage. 


TOWER BOOKS, Incorporated 
'55 Fifth Avenue New York 


KWIK 


A Delicately 
Scented 
Manicure 
Ensemble 


LIQUID NAIL POLISH. LEAVES 

A BRILLIANT. LASTING POL- 
ISH. WILL NOT CHIP, PEEL OR DISGOLOR. 
CUTICLE REMOVER 


RUBY O ( 
LIQUID NAIL WHITE 


NATURAL 
KWIK COSMETIC CORPORATION, New York, N.Y. 


COLORLESS 
LIQUID POLISH REMOVER 


Work for !---—-—-—-—---- 


“Uncle Sam’’ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Short Hours Dept. T-326, Rochester, N. Y. 

irs: i 2Q-pe 
Common Edu- Odeck with ist of “U.S Government. steady 
cation Usually & Jobs obtainable; (2) Tell me how to get one 
Sufficient > of these jobs. 
Men—Women © 
18 to 50 
Mail Coupon 
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Hollywood Goes 
A-Partying 


Charles Brabin, Ernst Lubitsch, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Beaumont, Genevieve 
Tobin, Ramon Novarro, Jeanette Mac- 


Donald and Robert Ritchie, Martha 
Sleeper and many others. 
Genevieve Tobin was _ especially 


pretty in white lace, and everybody was 
seeking her as a partner in the dances. 

We chatted with Estelle Taylor in 
a corner, and she told us how, when 
she was a kid, she used to steal flowers 
out of people’s gardens, and then sell 
them—sometimes to the same people. 

“Anything to get a quarter to go to 
a movie,” she said. ‘You see, grand- 
mother was awfully religious, and 
wouldn’t let us go.” 

It was nearly sunup when we finally 
took our departure, and I do believe 
that some of the guests stayed for 
breakfast. 


O, children, the Dominos do not 

play dominos! At least dominos 
are not compulsory. The word refers 
to the garment worn at masquerade 
parties, and the Hollywood Dominos is 
the western branch, one might say— 
although it is beginning to look like 
the parent tree—of the famous Twelfth 
Night Club, stage femininity’s social 
organization in New York. 

And such a lovely array of Dominos 
as gave a party at the Cocoanut Grove 
at the Ambassador! Never had the 
thirstless palms and the _ synthetic 
stars looked prettier, and the tables 
were graced by domino dolls as Pier- 
rettes and Pierrots. 

I was the guest of Mrs. Joe Caw- 
thorn, who was lovely in an ice-blue 
lace gown. 

The Cocoanut Grove was crowded 
with Dominos, their husbands, sweet- 
hearts, and an occasional son and 
brother, together with the crowd from 
the outside who had come to look at the 
movie stars. 

Edward G. Robinson and his wife 
entertained Janet Gaynor and Lydell 
Peck, Tay Garnett and others. And 
others with parties were Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, Mrs. Cecil DeMille, Mrs. Ed- 
mund Breese, Mrs. Joe E. Brown, Mrs. 
Frank Lloyd, Alice Mills Davey, Mrs. 
Frank Dazey, Louise Dresser, Minna 
Gombell, Una Merkel, Lina Basquette 
and Charlotte Greenwood. 

Usually such a big gathering is just 
plain, decorously dull or else too gay. 
This one seemed just right. 

The entertainment was brilliant. 
Dorothy Lee and Bert Wheeler were 
amusing in their theme song from 
“Girl Crazy’’—“You’ve Got That Some- 
thing”—and then Bert danced alone to 
applause from the crowd, after which 
Joe Cawthorn came forth and did a 
buck-and-wing dance. Adele Rowland 
sang beautifully; Lina Basquette was 
most alluring in her rumba dance, and 
all the rest was equally good. 

Claire Windsor came in late, after 
her Al Jolson show at the Biltmore. 
She is wearing a new long bob that is 
very becoming. : : 

Louise Dresser was naively looking 
for Janet Gaynor to get her autograph, 
saying anxiously she hoped she could 
get it! ‘ 

The real sunlight was_ stealing 
through the windows, to shame the 
made-to-order stars in the ceiling, as 
we said our regretful farewells. 
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Keep spotless this summer. Use Swan- 


crest Cleaning Powder to remove 


perspiration stains, water or beverage 
spots, grease or oil. Use 
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and fabric shoes, summer 
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OFFENSIVE Odor 


stopped for sure... 
Clothes saved! 


Armpit glands, because they’re con- 
fined, perspire abnormally —cause odor 
repulsive to others (though seldom 
noticeable to oneself). 

The onesute, safe way to avoid offen- 
sive odor is to use Odorono. Odorono 
isa doctor's prescription that prevents 
underarm odor and saves dresses from 
ruinous perspiration stains. 

There are two kinds of Odorono. 
Odorono Regular is for use before re- 
tiring— gives the longest protection 
of any product, 3 to 7 days. Instant 
Odorono is for quick use, at any time. 
It gives 1 to 3 days’ protection. 


Standard sizes, 35¢, 60¢, $1—/fitted with the 
original Odorono Sanitary Applicator. 


ODO-RO-NO 


Instantly, Effectively, 


Safely 
“T tried your hair dye the first time this 
morning and found it much better than any- 
thing I have used before. It is per- 
fectly natural and cannot be de- 
tected from the natural color.” _ 
< —Mrs. C. A.; Ohio 
Damschinsky’s Liquid Hair Dye has been rec- 
aM ommended and sold by leading druggists for 
over 40 years. Only one application needed. 
Color will not wash out. Large size bottle 75c. 


Guaranteed safe, no harmful ingredients 


Use the coupon. Test bottle 


Test Ha try ona ooh CHa, way: 
e sent promptly.Send only 

Bottle | O< 10c to cover postage a 

Only packing costs. Plain pack- 


age used. 
BSCCT TURE O CREEP e eo eee eee eee eee 


Carl Damschinsky Laboratories, Dept. A 


142 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Enclosed find 10c for trial package. 


Name. 
Street. 
City Sie 
Color: OJ Blond; Lt. Brown; 1) Med. Brown; 
O Brown; 0 Dark Brown: 0) Black 
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Chatterton, the Charmer 


(Continued from page 111) 


purring simultaneously said to me: 
“My dear, you should see Ruth Chat- 
terton in ‘Tomorrow and Tomorrow.’ In 
some of the scenes she looks like a girl 
of twenty-two. She must have a won- 
derful camera man.” 

I tee-d up my war bonnet and said: 
“My dear, you should see Ruth Chat- 
terton in my patio, covered in olive oil 
and no cameras grinding. She looks 
about twenty—but what has that got 
to do with acting?” 

No one inquired about the school- 
girl complexion of Duse. No one cared 
if the Divine Sarah’s face looked like a 
manuscript, and she had only one limb. 
I bow low to the camera. It is wonder- 
ful, terribly wonderful. It can erase 
lines, dissipation and even personality, 
but until they start “shooting” stars 
with x-ray or fluoroscope, the camera 


cannot make people act. 
job! 

And so we shall see. Ruth has a lot 
of competition. Several new and po- 
tential queens are snatching at her 
crown, but they will have to grab lower 
and get a strangle hold, for competition 
is what real troupers thrive on. 

My money, if I could save some of it, 
would be on La Chatterton. I still won’t 
admit she is the “first lady of the 
screen,” because I gave up trying to 
judge when a lady is a lady at the same 
time I learned that you can’t tell a gen- 
tleman from the way his trousers hang 
or where. 

If any one wants to substitute the 
word actress for lady, I will say, Here! 
Here!—or There! There! In other 
words, I will step out of my character 
and not argue. 


It’s an inside 


Chatterton, the Fighter 


(Continued from page 41) 


hill. As if troubled in her mind for a 
second in full realization of the fight 
ahead, she said, very tensely: “Jim 
...1’m going to make it. All—(may- 
be it was heaven) cannot stop me.” 

As there was no hill in front of us, 
I knew that she meant positively and 
forever that she was going to succeed 
in Hollywood. 

We had discussed films in which 
women as big leaguers were through 
in their middle twenties, and were 
either on the lookout for security or 
alimony. For a woman to set out to 
destroy a movie tradition was one 
thing. To convince producers that 
such a precedent could be destroyed by 
ability and character alone was quite 
another. 

The night before she had attended a 
dinner, and had there heard a young 
woman once famous in films referred 
to as a “has-been” and fit only for “the 
Old Ladies’ home.” And Ruth Chat- 
terton was five years older. 


FTEN overlooked in Hollywood, 

the art of “make-up” is long and 
difficult. It is based on correct and 
untiring observation. For fourteen 
years Ruth Chatterton had devoted her 
energies to the theatre. She now be- 
gan an endless round of the cinemas. 
Her little mongrel car could be seen 
parked outside obscure suburban pic- 
ture houses, while its jaunty mistress 
was inside observing the mannerisms 
and the technique of those who were 
soon to be her rivals, and shortly to be 
surpassed. And also she learned that 
many screen women knew little about 
make-up. 

I had observed such a case years be- 
fore in my one-time comrade in ring- 
eraft, Johnny Kilbane. 

In an Ohio town a lad was fighting, 
who was certain, in the course of ring 
events, to be his antagonist in the ring. 
Kilbane came down from Cleveland, 
alone, and observed the proceedings. 
When I greeted him he said, “Don’t let 
on that I’m here, Jim—I’m just getting 
an eye-full.”’ Within a year Kilbane 
had beaten the fighter whose technique 
he had studied so minutely. Winning 
this fight paved his way for the 
featherweight championship, which he 
held eleven years. 


Ruth Chatterton then, and ever since, 
has reminded me of Johnny Kilbane. 
A magnificent intuitive technician, she 
has the same tigerish suppleness of 
body, and a will like a flame that burns 
its way to success. 


IR( Be early life was not without 
struggle. When she was still a 
young girl her family rode the high 
waves. She attended an exclusive 
girls’ school in Pelham Manor. 

Poverty came suddenly, and as al- 
ways, sadly. Ruth, at fourteen, her 
whole world in collapse, went out to 
earn a living. Her mother did like- 
wise. 

No one in Ruth’s family had ever fol- 
lowed the theatre for a living. By 
some impulse she began making the 
rounds of the booking agencies in New 
York. There was seventy dollars be- 
tween Ruth and her mother. 

Of this amount, the mother put out 
ten dollars each week. Five dollars 
went for rent, the remainder for other 
necessities of life, including twenty 
cents each day for Ruth’s carfare. 
On Saturday night, in a spirit of car- 
nival, mother and daughter treated 
themselves to a chocolate éclair. 

They both admit playfully to each 
other now, that once, and once only, 
they “held out” on each other. The 
mother, thinking it was Saturday night 
—and who would doubt a mother? 
when it was only Friday, bought her- 
self a chocolate éclair. 

Then, aghast at her crime, Mrs. 
Chatterton wondered how she would 
face “Mike.” 

Ruth’s father named her Ruth, as he 
wished to avoid the possibility of fu- 
ture nicknames. He succeeded for 
four years. The children in the 
neighborhood found a way around his 
shrewd intent, and promptly called her 
Mike. On Sundays they changed it to 
Michael. 

Mrs. Chatterton greeted her daugh- 
ter that evening with, “Well, Mike.” 
The future actress waited, feeling an 
accusation in the way her mother ad- 
dressed her. For Ruth, tempted be- 
yond her strength, as she laughingly 
terms it today, had also spent part of 
her carfare for a chocolate éclair, and 
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had paid the price of her weakness by 
walking home. 

Mrs. Chatterton still looked at her 
daughter and said the words over 
again, “Well, Mike—I have a confes- 
sion to make. I bought a chocolate 
éclair tonight.” 

The mother was bewildered when 
Ruth clapped her hands and exclaimed, 
“Oh, I’m so glad, Mother—we’re both 
sinners. I did, too.” 


Vp Bealls are episodes in each life, 
without which a human being 
might be completely different. With- 
out this lodging-house experience at 
her most impressionable age, it is not 
likely that Ruth Chatterton would have 
ever become more than a _ talented 
player of shallow society roles. 

To have early heard the earth 
rumble with its load of grief may not 
always be a blessing. In all the long 
history of the theater, however, there 
has seldom, if ever, been a great actress 
who in her girlhood had not been ac- 
quainted with misery. An actress can 
be no greater than her capacity for 
remembered sorrow. If she lacks that, 
in the deeper sense of the word, she 
lacks all. 

The little queens of cinema make- 
believe, who are now rapidly being for- 
gotten, are evidence of what I mean. 
They brought dimples and curls and 
untouched hearts to the screen, and as 
a result they are sliding back with 
soiled rompers into the oblivion from 
whence they came. 


| BeNOR the seventh week was up, 
Ruth had been given work in a 
stock company. This company contained 
four people who were later to become 
famous. Ruth Chatterton made the 
fifth. Lowell Sherman was the leading 
man. Pauline Lord played second 
lead. Lenore Ulric played small 
parts. Helen Hayes played child roles. 

After twenty weeks with this com- 
pany, she appeared in two plays, with 
indifferent success. 

Her luck changed. 

Gilbert Miller was casting for “The 
Rainbow.” He was on the lookout for 
a good-looking girl who could sing, and 
play the piano well, and speak French 
fluently. He would evidently have had 
a no more difficult time on Broadway 
had he been looking for an angel with 
an Irish harp. When about to give up 
in despair and wire his father, Henry 
Miller, in London, to send a girl from 
there, Ruth Chatterton walked into his 
office. 

As an old-time actor told me, “She 
He meant, 
of course, that she impressed him at 
once. 

She got the job. The critics declared 
her a hit along with the play. “What 
did you do then?” I asked her. 

She held a hand up to invoke silence 
and awe. 

“I bought a pair of stockings that 
were silk all the way up. And I got 
my mother a pair also. Then we went 
to the little drug store near where we 
used to live and got two chocolate 
éclairs apiece.” A wistful expression 
came to her animated eyes. “I think 
that was mother’s happiest moment.” 

Her next play was the well-known 
“Daddy Long Legs.” Failure seemed to 

(Please turn to page 114) 
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brood over this play. The producer 
strongly considered closing it. Those 
in the cast were looking for new parts. 
It opened in New York and was a sen- 
sation. 

A short time after this she refused 
$300,000 to make six films. The com- 
pany making the offer would not allow 
her to select her own stories. Her 
present salary is more than $350,000 
per year. While she has not exactly 
the right to select her own stories, she 
has nearly its equivalent—that of ve- 
toing any story of which she does not 
approve. 


es has been said in Hollywood that 
but for the intervention of Emil 
Jannings, all her well-laid plans might 
have gone awry. She was given a film 
test to appear opposite Jannings in 
“The Sins of the Fathers.” The di- 
rector, Joe Stern, who later as Josef 
Von Sternberg was to bring Marlene 
Dietrich all the way from Berlin, did 
not approve of her. The situation, and 
Ruth Chatterton’s career, was saved 
when Jannings saw the test and re- 
quested that Miss Chatterton, whom 
at that time he had never seen in per- 
son, be allowed to play opposite him. 

When the film was completed Miss 
Chatterton asked Jannings if she might 
not be allowed to play the lead in his 
next film. Jannings’ reply was pro- 
phetic. “I cannot let you.” He paused 
for a second. “Because you'll never 
have to play the lead in any other pic- 
ture.” She never did. 


JBN DIRECTLY honest and straight- 
forward woman with first-rate 
perceptions and intelligence, she has 
long been considered highbrow in the 
superficial circles around her. 
Warm-hearted and eager for life, she 
is a fair stand-up fighter when she dis- 
agrees, and loyal as money to a friend. 
“His eyes,” was the quick reply. 
Few women are so deeply interested 
in two subjects—their own work, and 
the woes of others. Her mind, a blend- 
ing of the masculine and feminine, is 
tireless. She wears her opinions like 
a lady, but she surely wears them. 
Never churlish, and always gracious, 
it might be said she lives for her work 
—and people. 
Her mother is still with her. And 
so are many early friends. 


HE finds time somehow to be kind 

to the friends of others. 

I have a friend who is still a vaga- 
bond. In earlier and happier days I 
camped to the world’s far places with 

im. 

He called at my house unexpectedly, 
with a broken pocket comb, no hat, and 
a hunger that had long endured. 

I was just backing out of the drive- 
way for Ruth Chatterton’s home. 
“Would you like to go to Ruth Chat- 
terton’s house?” I asked. 


“Brother Hobo,” he said, “show me 
the way.” 

Never did a more tattered individual 
enter the sanctum of a star. 

Ruth entered into the mood of the 
occasion. I had never seen her super- 
ior to the moment. 

My rapscallion friend was given 
food and drink. He became loquacious. 
Ruth listened attentively and with ut- 
most courtesy. 

When we left, 
“Come again.” 

“Thank you,” returned my friend, 
who remained silent for some miles on 
the way home. “Do you know, Jim, J 
think she meant that.” 

“Sure she meant it. That’s why she 
said it. She talks our language. e 

And everybody else’s—she’s genu- 
ine,” said my friend, reaching for his 
broken pocket comb. Then he snapped, 
“Who the hell ever said she was high- 
brow?” 

“Some lowbrow,” 


she said to him, 


I answered. 


ONTHS later I met Ruth in Los 
Angeles. “How’s your friend, 
Jim? Give him my regards.” 

“He’s been ill.” 

She took my arm. 

“TLet’s go to see him.” 

When we drew up to the small hotel 
in a limousine larger than a ham 
actor’s estimate of himself, Ruth car- 
ried in her arms a large bouquet of 
roses. 

My vagabond friend saw the girl and 
the roses. Soon he could not see for 
tears. She made the drab room radi- 
ant. When she sought the landlady to 
obtain a vase in which to put the roses, 
my vagabond friend turned to me and 
said, “She’s real people.” 

We remained an hour with my 
wandering comrade of other days. 

When I called upon him the next 
day he told me how his landlady had 
entered the room after we had gone, 
“with a little note from Miss Chatter- 
ton.” It was a fifty-dollar bill. 

Of this I have long been certain: 
Ruth Chatterton has another vagabond 
friend in some far part of the world. 

There came a period when I went 
through deep distress. It seemed as 
though my world would slip away. 
Ruth Chatterton ordered a direct tele- 
phone line open to her bedside. And 
once she came in the early hours of the 
morning. 

Long after, when what I thought 
was pain had turned to humor, she 
again asked about my friend, who was 
then in China. ‘He has the right so- 
lution,” she said. “He travels so fast 
that nothing can hurt him.” 

“You like him.” 


_ “Yes,” she answered. “He’s genu- 
ine.” 

“Strange : . that’s what he said 
about you.’ ; 

“The arch flatterer,” she smiled. 

But her heart was touched. 
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Sketches, has changed its name _ to 
Snow Village... . Ethel Merman and 
Harriet Lee started their working 
careers as stenographers. 


Kitchen helps: Tony Wons likes his 
wife’s potato pancakes best. He 
taught her how to make them. He also 
showed her a new way of peeling pota- 
toes on the open road which you might 
try some day when you haven’t a 
knife handy—punch holes in the top of 
ap tn can and grate the peels off with 
that. 


Childhood troubles: Radio artists, 
just like the rest of us, had to fight 
parental objections when it came. to 
choosing their life work. 

Ben Bernie’s’- blacksmith father 
wanted him to become an engineer. 
His mother wanted him to be a violin 
virtuoso. Becoming an old maestro was 
his own idea. 

Lawrence Tibbett’s family wanted 
him to succeed his father as sheriff of 
Kern County, California. However, 
they changed their minds without argu- 
ment when Tibbett, Sr., was killed in a 
gun fight with a bandit. 

Rubinoff’s father used to tell his boy 
he was wasting his time practising on a 
balalaika instead of learning how to be 
a baker like him. But his mother 
thought that making music was more 
beautiful than baking bread, so little 
Gustave became a violinist on a 3% 
pre-war rouble ($1.75) fiddle that she 
bought him. 


Let’s peek into the studios: There 
are George Burns and Gracie Allen 
broadcasting from behind a screen so 
the laughter of the Lombardos won’t 
disturb them. . Gracie: My father 
lost between ninety-eight and a hun- 
dred dollars on the horses. George: 
That’s a lot of money. Gracie: No. 
Only two dollars. Now Guy’s 
boys are playing, and Gracie eats a 
sandwich. She has no time for dinner 
because she must make a dash for a 
theater appearance right after this 
number... . Look! Over in that big 
room. Sam Lanin and his orchestra 
all dressed up in tuxedos. Their 
sponsor makes them do that.... 
Out on the road somewhere are Rudy 
Vallee and Irene Bordoni. She stands 
beside him only five feet one inch. Just 
as tall as her countryman Napoleon. 
: Here in this little room is Singin’ 
Sam sitting nonchalantly, as if only 
chatting with the mike, his hand cup- 
ping his ear to hear himself sing... . 
And over in that corner studio, Howard 
Petrie, six feet and 190 pounds, is an- 
nouncing the Sisters of the Skillet. But 
he isn’t a big man in this room, not 
with the Sisters’ jovial 500-pound com- 
bination on the piano bench. 


The little wife at work: If anyone 
should ask Mrs. B. A. Rolfe quickly 
what she is doing in Europe these 
warm days, she would probably reply 
without taking time out to think, “I’m 
on a rest cure.” 

And then in the very next couple of 
breaths she would tell about some swell 
musical tricks she has heard orchestras 
abroad execute, such as a “hot” finish 
or a flute motif in dance music. 

By now you have probably guessed 
that Mrs. B. A. is at least half of the 

(Please turn to page 117) 
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rotund maestro’s business firm. She it 
is who does the worrying over the myr- 
jad details that can make or mar a 
program, and it is this same young 
woman who engages the men who com- 
prise B. A.’s incomparable recruits. If 
she doesn’t think a candidate comes up 
to scratch musically, he hasn’t a 
Chinaman’s chance of finding a place in 
her husband’s band. 

But since Mrs. Rolfe possesses good 
judgment and fairness to a marked de- 
gree, no man who has anything to offer 
need fear for his job. 


Welcome’s diamond ring: Welcome 
Lewis has the radio studios in the east 
doing a little speculating. No, my 
dears, not in U. S. Steel or A. T. & T. 
They have all had that experience, 
more or less to their respective sor- 
rows. 

But Welcome, who is more that way 
than the flowers in May, owns a dia- 
mond ring. Lots of gals do? Well, 
yes, but not an eight-karat chunk of 
Tiffany ice. 

At any rate, question No. 1 is, “Who 
gave it to her?” and the next item of 
interest is, “When actually is she wear- 
ing it?” 

For the donor presented Miss Lewis 
with two “dummy” stones besides the 
real diamond. All of ’em screw into 
the ring with a lock behind to make 
them more secure. 

All of which seems to be making 
things difficult for the jewel robbers. 
Imagine stealing an eight-karat dia- 
mond only to discover that that was 
the night the lady was wearing her 
paste! 


Kate Smith, investor: You have 
heard the one about a fool and his 
money being easily parted? 

Well, Kate Smith is no half-wit los- 
ing ground. This portly young woman 
has become known through radiodom 
as the Hetty Green of the air waves. 

Wherever the large lass goes, house 
records are broken in the theater, and 
while her salary in radio isn’t by any 
means the largest paid, it is plenty big 
enough to keep the wolf far away from 
her apartment door. 

Eight thousand dollars is Miss 
Smith’s average weekly wage, and she 
has been investing most of it intelli- 
gently and wisely. Even financiers who 
were famous before Wall Street be- 
came a side street envy Kate’s business 
ability. 

The secret of this lady’s success is 
that she knows that her golden voice 
will not last forever, and when the 
‘tones become metallic, the golden dol- 
lars will fail to appear. 


One-Dollar Rambles 


If you will write us letters of 
approval or criticism about 


radio favorites—or otherwise— 
we will pay you One Dollar for 


every letter we publish. All 
letters should be constructive. 
Address your letter to Radio 
Rambles, in care of The New 
Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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PAciual aa oF Miss lovers aoronee ahem aoe fee using hiv ANKAI Wave co 


Where looks count 


.WAICH YOUR HAIR 


VANK AT Wave Set will 
keep it always smart 
See yourself as others see you. Stringy- 
straggly hair is bad business — that’s 
all. If you like your job, let VANKAI 
Wave Set help you hold it. 
This new wave-aid keeps unruly hair 
on the job—in soft, rippling, natural 


“VANKALWAVE SIETE 


When You Serve 


waves that increase your 
charm and self-confidence. 
VANKAImakes longer-last- 
ing finger waves, adds weeks 
to the life of permanents, 
and shortens morning make- 
up ten minutes—a boon to the busy 
business girl! 

Try VANKAI Wave Set today. The 
extra-large 10c bottleat most 5 and 10c 
stores; 25c size at drugstores. 
For trial size send 10c to ¢ 
Briar Products Co., Inc., 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. F 


One-Course Refreshments 


When you just want to serve one course at the party 
and have it extra-special, extra-good, turn to this 


compact information, 
"Menus for OneConne Refreshments" 


a set of circulars entitled, 
and learn 


about new and delectable chocolate muffins, toasted 
cheese puffs and dozens more. Ten cents for the 


complete set. 


TOWER MAGAZINES, 


Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


s) L 
a 
Send “#122 
for any of these 24 in. flying models 


U. S. Army Hawk U. S. Navy Corsair 
U. S. Marine Falcon Autogiro 


All the boys are building model airplanes. 
are planes they’ll be proud to build—exact models of the 
planes flown today in the Army, Navy and commercial 
transport, models that really fly! 
in the kit. 
any boy you want to please. 
what a fellow likes.” 


EMPIRE STATE MODEL AIRCRAFT CORP. 


A thrill vor, 


EVERY MOTHERS son / 


And here 


Everything needed is 
Give one to a son, a grandson, a nephew, 
Hear him say, “She knows 


450 Seventh Ave., New York 


IF IT’S A BIRTHDAY GIFT SEND NAME OF BOY AND 
@ WE WILL ENCLOSE BIRTHDAY 


GREETING CARD 
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THE LURE OF LIVING LIPS 


GIRLS with lips that have naturalness use Phantom Red 
Lipstick. Beware of painted lips that are lifeless. The 
newly discovered transparent qualities that are inPhantom 
Red Lipstick and Rouge will never add a foreign coloring 
to your lips and cheeks, but a life color of your very own. 
Both cosmetics are of the same color harmony and when 
applied will vibrate to the same color tone of your skin 
and lips. No matter if you are a Blonde or Brunette. 
Naturalness in your make-up is the lure of beauty. Try 
today Phantom Red for a true natural make-up and you'll 
never change again. Sold at Toilet Goods Counters and 
also at thousands of Beauty Parlors. Purse sizes for sale at 
F.\W. Woolworth Co. 


Send 20c for Phantom Red Rouge and Lipstick that 
will last you a month.— FREE —We will send with 
above a very dainty (Wafer Thin) Vanity case. 


Carlyle Laboratories, 67 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept. K-1 


Phantom Red 


See! How easy to 


REMOVE HAIR 


this new way 


NO 


‘“Now—Ican 
stand the 
Public Gaze. 
Can you?” 


ee ee 


Bristly regrowth delayed 


Delatone Cream makes it easier to remove 
superfluous hair—takes only 2 to 3 minutes. 
Used on arms, underarms and legs, it leaves 
skin hair-free, soft and smooth. Delatone is 
the quality depilatory. Pleasant to use. Eco- 
nomical because you spread it thinner. Avoid 
substitutes — ask for and insist on having 


DELATONE 


The White Cream Hair-remover 


Big economy tubes, ny tibesi50c and Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
$1. Delatone Powder, $1 money refunded. Write 
jars only. Nul Deodorant, Mildred Hadley, The Dela- 
3Sc. At drug and depart- tone Company, (Est. 1908) 
ment stores. Or sent pre- Dept. 117, 233 E. Ontario 
paid upon receipt of price. St., Chicago, IIl. 

SSSSSTRSSSSSeeeeeees 


LPR RRERE RES EE REE E STEERER TEES 
Mildred Hadley, The Delatone Company 
Dept. 117, Delatone Bldg., 233 E. Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me absolutely free {n plain wrapper generous 
trial tube of Delatone Cream. 


Street. 


My dealer -- ----o58 
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Week-End Marriage— 
Warners-First National: 
New York and St. Louis. 
Question: How to be 
happy though married. 
From Faith Baldwin's novel. 
Acted by Loretta Young, 
Norman Foster, George 
Brent, Vivienne Osborne, 
J. Farrell MacDonald and 
Richard Tucker. Directed 
by Thornton Freedland. 


The Roadhouse Murder— 
RKO: Romance of a cub 
reporter (Eric Linden) and 
a police inspector's daugh- 
ter (Dorothy Jordan). 
Need we say more? Oh, 
yes, and a murder. And 
Roscoe Ates, the stutter- 
ing, too. But the report- 
ers saved just in the 
shadow of the electric 
chair. Directed by J. Wal- 
ter Ruben. 


Hold ’Em, Jail—RKO: Bert 
Wheeler and Robert Wool- 
sey in a ritzy prison. Betty 
Grable and Edna May 
Oliver outside, but fre- 
quently in. Roscoe Ates 
as quarterback of the 
prison football team. So 
what else matters?  Di- 
rected by Norman ("'Skip- 

"and "Sooky") Taurog. 
Advance notices say it will 
be one of the team's best. 


Doctor X—Warners-First 
National: Lionel Atwill, the 
brilliant stage actor, sup- 
ported by Lee Tracy, Fay 
Wray, Arthur Edmund Ca- 
rewe, John Wray and 
others, in a Lower Manhat- 
tan murder mystery solved 
—in the last reel, of course 
—by a scientific detective. 
Spooky and thrilling. 
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Ends Eye Irritation 


due to sun, wind and dust 


Don’t be troubled this summer by eye irrita- 
tion resulting from exposure to sun, wind 
and dust. It’s quite needless when a few 
drops of soothing, cooling Murine will end 
the discomfort instantly and prevent an un- 
sightly bloodshot condition. 

This 35-year-old lotion is the favorite eye 
clearer and brightener of the most famous 
stage and screen stars. Used daily, it keeps 
the eyes always clear, bright and alluring. 
150 applications cost only 60c at drug and 
department stores. Contains no belladonna! 


MAKE THIS TEST! Drop Murine in one eye 
only... . then note how clearer and brighter 
it becomes and how very much better it feels! 


Hollywood 
Bandwagon 
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reception by the home town. 

With William Collier, Sr., as 
master of ceremonies and Will 
Rogers the principal speaker at the 
ninth annual banquet of the Beverly 
Hills Chamber of Commerce, Tom 
Mix got the biggest laugh of the 
evening. 

“You’ve spoken about your beau- 
tiful streets, your fine homes and 
your good schools,’ Tom told the 
six hundred guests, “but you 
haven’t said anything about your 
divorces. 

“Tf I have many more I’Il have to 
send my alimony checks out in 
alphabetical order.” 


ARBO’S PLANS: Greta Garbo may 
go back to Europe but if so it will 
be only for a visit. 

What she really wants to do is free- 
lance, making a picture now and then 
for the company finding a story she 
likes. 

On the other hand, if Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer bids high enough she will 
sign another contract there. 


OCAL SENSATION: When Estelle 
Taylor and Jack Dempsey met 
casually in a Los Angeles theatre and 
shook hands the audience became more 
interested in them than in the play. 
“After all,” said Estelle, “when a 
man meets a woman to whom he was 
once married the least he can do is 
shake hands.” 


ALICE WHITE~POPULAR STAR 
She is too clever to let drab, dull hair 


spoil her attractiveness. Her hair is always 
soft, lustrous, radiant with tiny dancing lights 
—the subject of much admiration—and not a 
little envy. She wouldn’t think of using ordi- 
nary soaps. She uses Golden Glint Shampoo. 
*Note: Do not confuse this with other shampoos that 
merely cleanse. Golden Glintin addition tocleansing, 
gives your hair a fashionable “tiny-tint’”’—a wee Little 
bit—not much —hardly perceptible. But how it does 
bring out the true beauty of your own individual shade 
of hair! 25c¢ at your dealers’—or a FREE sample 
will show you the difference. Send foritnow! 
FREE 
J. W. KOBI CO., 601 Rainier Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 
Name 
Address 
City 
Color of my hair: 


HAIR WaS STREAKED 


Dept.G 


wax Please send a free sample. 


Her 


O CURIOSITY IN PARIS: When = — : 
Harry Eddington, the Great si Wit 
Garbo’s business manager, left for NN 
UR OUR Europe the gossips had him doing s 
everything from buying the bankrupt uN 


EYES 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


you can banish those annoying, 

embarrassing freckles, quickly 
and surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Yourfriends will won- 
der how you did it. 

Stillman’s FreckleCream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent. Price 


Kreuger Match Company to forming a 
film corporation for Garbo to make her 
own pictures. The rumors were stopped 
when Greta herself stated that she was 
going to live in Paris, where she would 
no longer be a curiosity. 


AR NEWS: Preston Foster once 

made a test for M. G. M. They 
turned him down because his ears stuck 
out. 

Eight or nine months ago, during a 
vacation period, Foster -had the offend- 
ing ears worked on so as to be ready for 
future tests. Warners then signed him. 

It’s an odd thing, but Clark Gable 
was turned down at several studios for 
the same reason, but M. G. M. signed 
him anyway. 


ACK TO ORIGINAL: Joan Blondell 
has cut off her blonde hair to with- 
in an inch of her scalp and is letting it 
grow back in its natural shade, which 
is dark brown. She will make tests for 
her next roles with her own hair, and 
if they are not satisfactory, then she 
may blonde it again or wear a wig. 


is 


After 30 every woman’s pete eee a bit 

“streaky.’’ That’s the time to easily get rid 
of those first tell-tale threads of gray; no one 
the wiser. Women with modern idéas are 
not hesitating to keep ALL their hair one 
even shade by using the most modern type 
of preparation—clean, odorless, not greasy 
—that leaves a soft, youthful shade and of 
so NATURAL a texture a hairdresser can- 
not detect it. Any shade. Harmless as your 
lip-stick. $1.35. For sale everywhere. 


ly 50 is extrava- ’ 

Bane meIInelna Giaciiraves itamagic R. ARLISS’ VACATION: George | FARR’S FOR GRAY HAIR 
worth. At all'druggists. Arliss will spend the summer at Gane Rone ee ee 
St ° 9 St. Margaret’s at Cliff in Keene, some |) BE PO SUINS Ose GE oo G.6 | 
| man S$ ninety miles from London, where e | Send FREE SAMPLE in plain wrapping. | 
has a small estate. ie | 
Freckle Cream f [ N8MEseccseeceeeenseeeaceesceeceesetteeeeeectess i 
Hemoves.| | Seo ARGOYLES AND GARGLES: “Get | SRAEaonovcocdag HoopNbO ROO EDoSONAOOROIGG0NNNN Se | 
FREE ROOELET ak a Raster me a gargoyle,” instructed James | re ORIGINAL COLOR’ Statens sree te eee i 

“sain GD Ga ae Whale when he was preparing the sets | | OF HAIR ot ene eeccccccccces ceseeaes 
ept. 102, Stillman Co. Aurora, Iil. (Please turn to page 120) | -$— = == = SS es ee 
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BRILLIANT l0c_ PACK: 


AGE AT MANY 5 & 
10c STORES 


Try this wonderful new face powder that 
women urged us to make. It brings you the 
extra richness and purity of the costliest 
powders ... is so pure and fine it actually 
helps the skin as you continue using it... 
so smooth and fine it brings out your own 
natural loveliness without that chalky, pow- 
dery look . . . surrounds you with sweet, 
delicate fragrance. Test it and you will 
love it. 


Banish Blackheads 


Blemishes 


Have a 
ad Smooth White 
Flawless Complexion This 
Quick Sure Way 


No more ugly pores, blackheads, coarsened skin. 
Now with one wonderful beauty-aid—NADINOLA 
Bleaching Cream—you can quickly clear away 
ruinous unnatural impurities, restore smooth, clear, 
youthful beauty to your skin—usually in ten days. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Get a big 50c jar of Nadinola Bleaching Cream 
at any cosmetic counter; begin using tonight, and 
tomorrow you will see a hint of the wonderful 
results to expect. Money back guarantee in every 


package. 
If you can’t buy Nadinola Bleaching Cream where 
vou live, write National Toilet Co., Dept. T-4 
Paris, Tenn., for the big economical dollar size. 
Send no money. Just pay postman on delivery. 


Make Big Money 


raising Rex rabbits for us. Send 25c. for full 
information and contract, everything ex- 
plained. Send at once and find out about this 
big proposition we have to offer you. 


THE EASTERN RABBITRY 


Route 1, Box 247 New Freedom, Pa. 


GIRIS 


Take This 
Free Art Test 


There are big opportuni- 
ties for girls who have tal- 
ent in commercial art and 
in many industries whose 
products depend on design 
and color to attract the eye 
of the purchaser. 

If you like to draw, 
you may have talent 
worth developing. Take 

our Free Art Test and 
find out. This test has 
started many girls on the road 
to successful art careers and 
independent incomes. Write for 
ittoday. State age and occupation. 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF 

COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 

721B Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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for “The Old Dark House.” 

“Any special kind?” asked the prop 
man. 

“No,” said Whale, “just a gargoyle.” 

A few minutes later the prop man 
returned bearing proudly a large bottle 
of mouthwash. “It’s a nationally ad- 
vertised brand, so I guess it’s all 
right,” he said. 


ANNERS, THE SILENT: David 

Manners has, for the past year, 
been taking singing lessons on the Q.T. 
Surprised were Warners’ executives 
when they made a test of him for “The 
Crooner.” So surprised in fact that 
they immediately gave him the lead. 
And all this time other studios have 
been signing professional singers for 
similar parts. 


OLLYWOOD HUMOR: When 
Marian Nixon and Ralph Bellamy 
went on location to Santa Cruz for 
“Rebecca of Sunny Brook Farm,” they 
made a personal appearance at a little 
neighborhood theatre. Some of the 
folks back on the home lot heard of the 
coming event and the result was tele- 
grams, flowers and all the other at- 
tendant “gags” of a Hollywood pre- 
miere. It was big stuff for Santa Cruz 
and a lot of fun for everyone concerned. 


J. Carroll Naish is a real Irish- 
man. His family home, Albert 
House, in Kilkee, Ireland, has been 


family property for more than 
seven hundred years. His father 
and two aunts still live there. The 


actor says he prefers to buy his 
clothes in London. “Because I like 
English buttonholes best,” he says. 


OUDOIR DONE OVER: Joan Ben- 

nett has had her boudoir done over 

in white, relieved with gold and light 

blue. The furniture is of French de- 

sign, with gold and blue upholstery and 

a dash of gold on the white woodwork. 
It was formerly in peach shades. 


OE E. BROWN’S VACATION: Joe 

E. Brown recently took a three weeks’ 
vacation at Lake Arrowhead. It was 
his first in three years. What with 
pictures, personal appearances and the 
legitimate stage, Joe E. hasn’t had 
much time with.the little family. 


NOTHER LANDI ACCOMPLISH- 

MENT: Elissa Landi inherited a 

pipe organ with the home she pur- 

chased in the suburbs of Hollywood. 

Along with her other reputed accom- 

plishments she is learning to play the 
contraption. 


OLLYWOOD CANDIDATE: One 

of Hollywood’s many candidates 
for the Congressional nomination, 
Maurice McCarthy, says he favors a re- 
peal of the Highteenth Amendment and 
the passage of the Dickstein Bill. This 
is a proposal to classify all foreign ar- 
tists and writers as contract laborers, 
thus denying them free admission to 
the country. With some twenty thou- 
sand of native talent in town, things 
look good for his candidacy. 


Sacks NOTE: That long-legged bird 
continues to hover and circle above 
the home of Helen Twelvetrees and 
Frank Woody. Perhaps about August. 


Doug Fairbanks, Jr., is abusing 
his upper lip again. He’s making 
another try at a moustachio but 
we don’t know why. 


ON’T ASK US: What will it be at 
the Spencer Tracy’s—a boy or a 
girl? 


ORTEZ JOINS POLOISTS: The 

Riviera’s latest polo addict is Ri- 
cardo Cortez. This expensive pastime 
will continue until one of our leading 
men cracks up in the middle of a pro- 
duction. That will be the time to pick 
up some saddles cheap. 


Little Dickie Moore has a new 
contract with Hal Roach that calls 
for a maximum of $525 per week 
for five years. 


HIC SALE AS HE IS: When Erle 
Kenton, Chic Sale’s director for his 
new picture, “Competition,” began call- 
ing the actor “Dad” on the set, Sale de- 
cided it was time to acquaint the public 
with the fact that he was not an old 
man. 

The result is that future pictures of 
“Chic” for advertising will show him 
as he actually is—and not as the char- 
acters he has made famous. 


A monkey used on the Marx 
Brothers’ set took a nip of Harpo’s 
arm, but will recover. 


ALENT IN MIDGET PLAY- 

HOUSE: Teatro Leo Carrillo, 208- 
seat theatre on Olvera Street where 
Hollywood goes for its Spanish color, 
boasts some real talent. Leo Carrillo 
appeared in the opening play, while Ian 
Keith was booked for the second pro- 
duction, “The Copperhead.” 


Harold Lloyd claims that the 
specs he wears are the same ones 
he has used for the past fifteen 
years in every picture. (What 
mileage!) 


ID YOU KNOW—? Fredric March, 

Norma Shearer, Eleanor Board- 
man and Neil Hamilton are among 
some of the many better known who 
once posed for clothing ads, and did it 
very well. 


OOS BOTH HOMES: Janet Gaynor 
has shown her admiration for John 
McCormack’s choice of architecture by 
encamping herself in both of his Holly- 
wood homes. Janet not only occupies 
the thatched-roof dressing room on the 
Fox lot, but she and her husband, Ly- 
dell Peck, are living in the songster’s 
hillside home while he is on his opera 
tour. 


Gary Cooper’s father is trying to 
figure out how much it will cost to 
mount the sixty hides his son 
shipped from Africa. 


RONG AGAIN! Just when Holly- 

wood was agog over a possible 
Miriam Hopkins-John Gilbert romance 
Miriam decided to go to New York and 
see her former husband, Austin 
Parker, from whom she had been sep- 
arated for almost a year. 
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Sensible way to lose 


FAT 


Woman Loses 15! pounds 


A half teaspoonful of Kruschen Salts in a 
glass of hot water every morning before break- 
fast provides a GUARANTEED safe, quick 
and pleasant way to obtain slenderness. 

Mrs. M. C. Taylor of Lewisburg, W. Va., 
writes: ‘I’m not quite 5 feet tall and weighed 
175 lbs. I’ve been taking Kruschen 2 weeks 


and now weigh 15914 Ibs. and never before 
felt so strong and energetic. 


Kruschen is a superb combination of 6 
SEPARATE minerals which help every gland, 
nerve and body organ to function properly— 
that’s why health improves while ugly fat dis- 
appears. (You can hasten results by going 
lighter on potatoes, fatty meat and pastry). An 
85c bottle lasts 4 weeks and is sold in every 
drugstore in the world. 


KRUSCHEN SALTS 


“It's the Little Daily Dose That Does It’’ 


EARN MONEY 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
358 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


ST. CHARLES 


Occupying entire block 
ON THE BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CITY 


A Smart Hotel in 


America's Smartest Resort 


SUMMER DAYS 
at Atlantic City are haleyon days—fun in the 
surf, relaxation on the beach, health in the 
salt air, beauty in the sun bath, amusement 
on the boardwalk! It’s great to be refreshed, 
cool, happy, on a hot summer day when Qld 
Sol is raising heat blisters over the rest of 
the country. Rates are down at the St. 
Charles and your dollar will go farther this 
year than ever. Large, comfortable rooms; 
superb meals; sun deck; ocean view lounge; 
surf bathing direct from hotel. Go to the St. 
Charles—stay long—the longer you stay the 
more vigor to carry you through the rest of 
the year. Ask the railroad agent about re- 
duced rates to Atlantic City for the summer. 


European or American Plan 
French and German Cuisine 
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| Dupin FULLY GUARDED: Connie 
Bennett has attached a _ burglar 
alarm to the doors and windows of her 
child’s nursery. Recently when Con- 
nie entertained, one of her guests ex- 
pressed a desire to see young Peter, 
who was sleeping peacefully in his 
nursery. When they opened the door, 
the alarm sounded with gusto, and little 
Peter was so frightened he cried for 
the rest of the night. All of which 
proves that there are times and times 
for alarms . . or doesn’t it? 


UST FRIENDS: Joel McCrea is still 

a frequent visitor to Connie Ben- 
nett’s home and set—which all proves 
that their much publicized romance was 
only a friendship all along. 


HIS IS HOW JACKIE STANDS: 

Just to show what a favorite Jackie 
Cooper is with his boss, Louis B. Mayer, 
Jackie’s picture is the only member of 
the theatrical profession to rate wall 
space in the Chief’s reception room, and 
it is surrounded by photographs of 
statesmen and presidents. 


NLY THREE HOURS A DAY: 
Because of Marie Dressler’s ill 
health, she is only able to work three 
hours each day. Which means that 
M. G. M.’s new and watertight thirty- 


day production schedule has gone 
wrong again. 
ARION IS HOSTESS: Vincent 


Astor and William Rhinelander 
Stewart occupied Marion Davies’ beach 
house during their recent Los Angeles 
visit. 


ARILYN, PERHAPS: Marilyn 
Miller may do the starring role in 
“The Merry Widow” for M.G.M.... 
Remember Mae Murray in this part in 
Jack Gilbert’s hey-day? 


LAUDETTE AND HER BOOKS: 

When Claudette Colbert arrived in 
town she was closely followed by her 
some two-thousand books (so her press 
agent tells us). Anyhow, Norman 
Foster (her hubby, in case you’ve for- 
gotten) is mighty glad to have the 
wandering little missus back by the 
fireside again. 


OSPITAL NOTE: Walt Disney, 
the man who makes Mickey 
Mouse, has taken up polo. Horace 


Horse-collar is not mentioned in the 


dispatch. 


NOTHER SECRET: It’s supposed 

to be a big secret, but Douglas 

Fairbanks, Jr., is helping do the script 
on “Revolt,” which is to be his next. 


OPE FOR AUTHORS:  Here’s 
some cheering news for would-be 
authors. 

W. R. Burnett, author of “Little 
Caesar,” wrote 200 short stories and 
four novels before he produced that 
best seller. Then there is Will James, 
the illustrator, who felt he could write. 
His stories are ungrammatical and his 
sentences clumsy, yet his first yarn 
written in long-hand sold to Scribners. 
Since that time he has sold hundreds of 
stories and produced eight books. His 
writing was different, which should con- 
stitute a gentle but valuable hint. 


The 10¢ purse size has the same 

quality and gorgeous perfume of 

the famous $1 YBRY Lipstick. Size 

is the only difference. A shade for 

every type; permanent as your wave! 
PARFUM 


PARIS 


At most F. W. Woolworth Co 5 & 10 cent stores 
ee ee 


ANTISEPTIC 
POWDER 


Die nurses and thousands of women 
would tell youthis. Tyree’s is effective because 
it is thoroughly germicidal in action, yet harm- 
less to the most delicate tissues. The powder, 
of agreeable odor, dissolves quickly in water 
and is easy and economical to use. No un- 
pleasant after feeling—it is soothing, cooling 
and healing. Send for the trial package and au- 
thoritative free booklet. Or secure Tyree’s from 
your druggist. Directions on every package. 


Send for trial 
package and free 
booklet. 


DOROTHY N. RIKER, Service Dept. 57 

J. S. Tyree, Chemist, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

O Tenclose 10c (stamps or coin). Please send mea large 
size sample package of Tyree’s Antiseptic Powder 
and your free booklet, or: 

D Please send me free booklet. 
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Pa Setuiis "Mysterious Mary" ne na aaa to return to pictures. The 

is the same Reeves, mentioned by That girl of platinum-hair fame ast he made were in 1925. He and 

as mine.” the press as Charlie Mec Harlow, Deeg A He, Same, Kstelle have been seen together—just 

JOSEPH VON Chaplin's protégée, is by appearing at the “Grand Hotel” good friends—and Hollywood gossips. 

STERNBERG in French Films. Char- opening in Hollywood with red Meantime she’s been auctioning off 
ue maintains he has hair set off by a shell-pink crépe their furniture. 

Mickey only a preter ene ins gown. A pink velvet cape, banded \ : ‘g 
Mouse’s new terest in her. with sable, completed the ensemble. j / | 
home cage is the 
offices formerly occupied by Charlie Show Must Go On! An example of | 
Chaplin, who’s gone British again. real gameness was displayed by Bela | 


Lugosi recently while appearing in 

Lillian Bond threw away her English ‘Murdered Alive” at a Los Angeles 

accent, was cast in the extremely En- 

glish “Old Dark House,” got it back 

again with great difficulty, and is now 
sought for a Chinese part. 


Ignace Paderewski, famous pianist and 
war-time premier of Poland, visiting 


Noel Coward was presented to "Uncle Carl" Laemmle ot Universal 


Lady Diana Manners in London. studio, 

“What did you say your name PS 8e 
is?” inquired Lady Diana. 

“Coward,” said Coward. “Noel Doug. Sr., and some of the Tahitian girls 
Coward.” in his new "Robinson Crusoe'—and in 


“Oh, yes,” said Lady Diana. front, his leading lady, Maria Alba. 
“ “Private Lives.’ Not very funny!” 

“And what is your name?” que- 
ried Coward. 

“Diana Manners,” replied Lady 
Diana. 

“Oh, yes,” mused Coward. “The 


Virgin in ‘The Miracle. Very 


No wonder Ann Dvorak is 
hugging new hubby Leslie 
Fenton—for they are now 
ene of Hollywood's most- 
sought-after pairs, both so- 
cially and professionally. 


HA oME from Africa, Gary Cooper 
says the only time he heard a 
hyena laugh was when he shot at one. 

Then a whole bunch of them came 
around and laughed at him. 


Looking at the daily “rushes” in 
a projection room, a Fox studio ex- 
ecutive stood up suddenly and be- 
gan to tear his hair over what was 
supposed to be a dramatic scene. 

“Look at that girl,” he exclaimed 
indignantly, “working herself up 
into a terrific state of calm.” 


Donald Cook once kept the wolf 


Sa ae 
Photo by Wide World Photo by Wide World 


from the door 
with mince- 
meat. He ped- 
dled it. Son of 
a banker who 
snorted at son’s 
theatrical aspi- 
rations, when 
Don left home 


Colleen Moore signed by M-G-M. A new Colleen. Here’s 
wishing for a big comeback for her. She has a new hus- 
band and a new haircut, too. 


From Husband to Wife: A sculptor recently presented 
Ken Maynard with a bust of himself. Ken pasted a long 
beard on the likeness and presented it to his wife as an | 
anniversary gift. However, a few hours later he squared | 
himself by giving her the deed to a new and fully furnished | 
Hobart Bosworth, grand home. “Just a token of my appreciation,” said Ken. ; | 
gentleman of the films, 
and "Cameo," who 
ranks with Tom Mix’'s 
“Tony'' as one of the 
most beloved horses in 

Hollywood. 


When our cover artist, McClelland Barclay, and his wife 
appeared at the Hollywood opening of “Grand Hotel,” 
Mrs. Barclay set off her Titian hair by wearing a gold 
frock with a three-quarter length jacket of Hexter brocade, 
bands of sable edging the collar line. She is under con- 
tract to M-G-M. | 


Photo by Wide World 
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UNSPOILED 
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WAVE 


of 


The Lorraine 
Gypsy Cap: 
Bandeau 10c; 
Crown 10c. Sold 
separately. In 
smart shades 


FOR 


and two-tone. 


AYS out of doors, in the car, at the 

beach! Lorraine Gypsy Cap and Spanish 
Bandeau will add a swagger note to sports 
clothes and add to your comfort besides. You 
forget they're on your head, yet they keep 
your hair trimly in place and save your wave 
for indoor beauty. For week-ends and vaca- 
tions, you'll need several of these lovely sports 
nets in bright summery colors. Lorraine Water 
Wave Nets, too, can save you money this sum- 


mer. They make it so easy to reset your wave. 


Lorraine 


WATER WAVE and 
SPORTS NETS 


SALE EXCLUSIVELY AT F. W. WOOLWORTH 


Water Wave 
and Sports Net 
with Chin 
Ribbon 


Lorraine Water 
Waveand Sports 
Net with Chin 
Ribbon 10c. 
Rayon, in pastel 
and smart two- 
tone shades. 


Lorraine Water 
Wave Net with 
Chin Elastic 10c. 
Rayon, in pastel 
and hair shades. 
Made in France. 


Lorraine Span- 
ish Bandeau Ic. 
Keeps hair in 
place through 
the most excit- 
ing sports. 


Lorreine Span- 
ish Bandeau 10c. 


z S ish 
Spanish Cloison ne en- Bee eeaieh 
Bandeau amel buckle 10c. RHE 


Sold separately. 


Water Wave 
Net with Chin 
Elastic 


CO 5 AND 10 CENT STORES 


© 1982, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


NEVER PARCHED OR TOASTED 


ewitch to Camels 


then leave them—if you can 


F YOU want to know the difference be- 
tween a truly fresh cigarette and one 
that is parched or toasted, light a Camel. 


As you draw in that cool, fragrant smoke 
notice how smooth and friendly it is to 
your throat. Not a hint of sting or bite. 
Not a trace of burn. 


That is because Camels are blended from 
choice Turkish and mild, sun- ripened 
Domestic tobaccos, and are made with 
just the right amount of natural mois- 
ture and kept that way until delivered to 


the smoker by the Camel Humidor Pack. 
Camels are never parched or toasted. 


That’s why Camels bring you so much 
unalloyed enjoyment. That’s why they 
are so much milder; why they leave no 
cigaretty after-taste. 


If you haven’t tried Camels lately, get a 
package today and see for yourself what 
you are missing. 


Switch over to Camels. Then leave them 
—if you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


@ Don’t remove the Camel Humidor 
Pack—it is protection against per- 
fume and powder odors, dust and 
germs. Buy Camels by the carton 
for home or office. The Humidor 
Pack keeps Camels fresh 


Made FRESH—Kept FRESH 


